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PREFACE- 


FIRST EDITION. 

With the introduction of responsible government the 
creation of a living school of constitutional history and poli- 
tical philosophy trying to understand and appraise laws and 
institutions, events and movements historically, by going back- 
ward to their causes and forward to their actual effects, be- 
comes one of the prime though minor necessaries of our intel- 
lectual and corporate life. This little book is a very humble 
contribution to that end. Though attempting no more than 
a sketch, I have tried to develop the subject matter histori- 
cally, to present each great change along with the principal 
influences by which it was moulded, and to indicate to some 
extent how far it actually cahie up to the aims its authors 
had in view. I have worked back to the original authorities 
as far as a student with limited resources can do so, in a country 
where the public libraries are so few and so miserably poor. 
And while giving full reforoncos, I have always named by pre- 
ference such books as are likely to be accessible to Indian rea- 
ders. Controversial matter has not been sought after. It 
has not been avoided either. Constitutional administrative 
and financial history is ‘past politics,’ even past party politics, 
to a greater extent than any other variety of history, and to 
rigidly exclude all but a mere recital of the facts is, with such a 
subject matter, altogether impossible. For it is by no means 
uncommon to find that one party’s ‘ facts ’ are just what their 
opponents reject with the greatest vehemence. What claims, 
moreover, to be a mere recital of facts, can never amount to 
anything more scientific and impartial than a selection of some 
of the facts; so that every recital of facts, however colourless^ 
is necessarily also an expression of opinion and an indication 
of the author’s standpoint, even when he does not himsell 



regard or intend it as such. In the following pages, I hope 
there is not a single place where the reader can charge me with 
avoiding the responsibility of expressing my own opinion, 
or indicating my own standpoint. But wherever I have Had 
to deal with “politics/’ I have also tried to give both sides, 
laid stress on the grounds for a conclusion rather than on the 
conclusion itself, and sought, above all, to reduce the area of 
controversy and to let the logic of facts, the trend of the his-* 
topical development, speak for itself. What these pages 
venture to offer is an independent account, on a method and 
a scale which have not been easy to determine or to adhere 
to, of an historical subject many-sided in its complexity and 
necessarily demanding a rare ripeness and impartiality of 
judgment for Which mere silence can never be a substitute. 
If competent judges find my attempt not altogether unsuc- 
cessful, the result must be attributed, it seems to mo, to my 
class work with my students of the Deccan College, where 
I have had to deal with most of those topics, though only in 
outline, and continuously for a period now amounting to over 
seven years. M. Chailley spent over his well-known work 
on the administrative problems of our country “twenty years 
of thought and ton of actual labour/’ I am unable to put 
forth so high a claim. But College professors know the value 
for their own study and intellectual operations of a fresh batch 
of keen young minds year after year, bringing up a strange mess 
of ignorance, confusion, enthusiasm, vague ideas and ideals, 
“half-truths which are really whole errors,” and political dis- 
content of all shades, picked up from partisan writings, out of 
which they have to mould patiently, sympathetically and by 
persuasive argument, the beginnings of scientific thought, 
some regard for the relevent evidence, some sense of duty to 
see the other side of the shield as it is, an appreciation however 
rudimentary of the historical method, a realisation however 
evanescent of the complexities of social, economic and political 
phenomena, and a conscioasness however dim that no educat- 
ed man can really claim to judge for himself, except on matters 
with regard to which, his own equipment insight and outlook 
are fairly adequate. 



REVISED EDITION. 


My humble venture has met with a welcome beyond my 
expectations. I thought I was writing mainly for College stu- 
dents but my booksellers assure me that the book is bought 
mainly by the general public. When it appeared some pro- 
minent public men, and some pandits of recognised eminence 
in the fields of Indian History, Indian Politics and Indian 
constitutional development, from (the late) Sir Courtenay Ilbert 
and Sir Valentine Chirol downwards, Were so vary generous 
as to commend it; and the newspaper reviewer scanning it 
through the spectacles of prejudice was a rare exception.* 


It seem^i I happened to hit the psychological moment at 
which people wished for some such non-partisan and compre- 
hensive account beaiing evidence of care and study to be plac- 
ed into their hands. The size and arrangement of the book 
seem to have been minor points in its favour. Whatever the 
causes, I am duly grateful for the market thus opened at once 
and I trust that readers will find the revised edition less 
inaccurate and a little loss inadequate to the vast and complex 
subject-matter. Later events of outstanding importance have 
been noted in their proper places, and I have drawn upon 
recent literature much more than might appear from the re- 
ferences, which my space has not allowed mo to add freely. 
Some discussions and comments have been omitted, parts have 
been mcast, many passages have been pruned, a full account 
has been added of the dyarchy as now in force. But while 
making these and other changes or — I hope — improvements, 
I have adhered in tone and treatment to the ideal outlined in 
the preface to the first edition. The use of a smaller type is 
due to a desire to place the enlarged book within the reach of 
all classes of readers. And if the demand continues, I hope 
to issue it next both in a chearxsr form and in a “library 
edition” at a reasonable price. 


In the concluding pages some might hold that I am ex- 
ceeding my proper function. But after the emotional storm 


• Extracts from some of these ophi^ons and revle^^’s are given at th© 
end of this edition* 
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of the uon-oooperation movement through which the country 
has passed, parties are in a flux, the firmest principles appear 
to be tottering, and I submit it .is no heinous offence at such 
a Moment for an evolutionary nationalist* enjoying the per- 
fect freedom of an armchair spectator (without such entangle- 
ments to embarrass him as 1^ party, his following, or even 
the next elections), to offer a few suggestions to educated 
Indian politicians at large, for whatever they are worth. 


B.K.T. 

NarayanPeth, Poona Clity, 

September llth, 1926. 
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NOTE 


A Rupee = 180 grains Troy (165 silver +15 alloy). 

=s 11.3 grains of gold=2s — 1/lOth of a £. This 
was the value of the Rupee upto about 1873. 

= 7.54 grains of gold=rls 43= 1/1 5th of a £. This 

was the value of the Rupee from about 1898 
to about 1916. 

For about twenty years, say 1875-1895, a third unit 
intermediate between £ and R was also used in official 
publications, viz. Rx=10 Rupees. This unit 1 have not 
used at all. 

As the Great War proceeded, silver rose, and the £fel^ 
in terms of gold. The Indian Exchange and Currency Com- 
mittee, 1919, advised that the Rupee bo again declared— 2 S= 
1/lOth of a £, as it had been upto 1873. And this Wiis done. 
But this could not be maintained. The Rupee has for some 
years now been 

= 8.48 grains of gold— Is 8d===3/40ths of a £* 

The latest Committee on Indian Exchange and Cur- 
rency have just advised that this should be adhered to. 

See Section 55 — n 7 (p. 277) for some other variations 
in the value of a Rupee and the consequences of such 
variations. 

An Anna = l/16th of a Rupee ==ld when R=16d; 

==l|d when R=18d. 

The ratio of annas to the Rupee is frequently used in 
India to indicate subdivisions of other units also; thus Jth of 
any quantity is said to be two annas in the rupee; |ths, 
twelve annas in the rupee; &c. 

A TiAffu = 100,000.=.! million. Pronounce the a as in 

car 

A Cbobb = 100 lakhs=10 millions. 

Thus £ 1 million — Rs. 1 crore upto 1873. 

=Rs. 1 J orores from 1898 to 1916. 

=Rs. 1 J crores now. 

A Maund^ 40 seer8=82.28 lbs. 

^For the spelling of Indian proper names in this book 

see Section 22— -n 3 (p. 96)* 



INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 

TO THE 

DAWN OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE EAST ]JsDIA COMPANY : TO THE DIWANI, 1705. 

Section 1, Foundation. On the 31st December 1600 Queen 
Elizabeth granted a charter to the Earl of Cumberland and over 
two hundred London merchants to trade by sea ^vith all conn* 
tries from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan 
for fifteen years. The grant was for the honour of the nation, 
the wealth of the people, the increase of navigation, and the 
advancement of lawful traffic to the benefit of the common* 
wealth.” The Earl and his associates were incorporated 
in the name of the “ Governour and Company of merchants 
of London, trading into the East Indies.” They Were to hold 
a Court or general assembly, which was empowered to make 
such laws and regulations for the better advancement of their 
affairs and for the discipline and government of their own 
factors, masters, mariners, and other officers, apprentices 
an^ servants, as were reasonable and not contrary to English 
law and custom. The power of punishing by fine or imprison- 
ment was specially included. The “general court ”1 waa to 
elect a Governor, a Deputy Governor, and twenty -four “ com- 
mittees,” to form their standing executive, and this body was 
to wield the whole power of the Company. English subjects 
who did not join the Company and yet tried to trade by sea 
in these regions, were declared to be guilty of contempt of the 
crown, and were punishable by confiscation of all their goods, 
ships, etc., half the value of which was to go to the Company, 
and further by such imprisonment and other punishment as 
might be necessary. If any places in these regions of Asia, Africa 
and America w'ere in the “ lawful and actual ”2 possession of 
a Christian prince or State in “ league and amity ” with Eng- 
land, the Company was not to trade there unless allowed by that 
power to do so. The Charter also granted the necessary con* 
cessions and facilities about ships, munitions and mariners, 
customs duties, re-export of goods, and the export of coin 
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and buIlioiL And it was finally provided that the Charter 
would be cancelled if not found profitable to the country on 
a notice to the Company of two years, but that, on the other 
hand, if the adventure answered expectations, it might be 
renewed on a petition from the Company, for another period 
of fifteen years, with such alterations and qualifications in its 
terms as experience might suggest to be required. 

P. MDEIERJI : Indian Constitutional Documents : 

I pp. 1 — 20 ; the Text of the Charter. 

SIR W. W. HUNTER : History ; I Ch, 6. 

SIR 0. ILBERT : Government of India, Brief Historical 
Survey (1922) pp. 3-13. 

Section 2. In Western India : The East India Company 
began as a Regulated Company. For the first eleven years, the 
members clubbed together at will for a voyage, each voyage 
being treated as an independent venture. This is known as 
the period of ‘ separate ’ voyages.l Some community of policy 
and unity of direction were soon found to be indis[)ensable, 
and from 1§11 all the members contributed to the joint stock 
or treasury ( f the Company, out of which voyages and other 
undertakings came to be provided. But in this new system, 
each joint stock was still for several years only. Each was 
treated as a separate account, and profits were divided when 
the ships of the last voyage furnished out of it had returned 
and the goods they brought in had all been disposed of. An I 
separate ** voyages were also undertaken during this period 
at various times. 2 It is only after Cromwell’s Charter of 
1667 that these confusing practices finally disappeared, and 
the Company became a Joint StocK Corporation in the modern 
sense of th term. 

Factories, docks and landing-places, and other property 
began to accumulate in India almost from the beginning. The 
Company first obtained what land it needed for such purposes 
by lease from the petty local authorities. They also approached 
the Grand Mogul by agents and by means of embassies from 
the King of England. John MildenhaU, who had started from 
England in 1599 and travelling overland from the Levant had 
reached Agra in 1603 remained there till late in 1605, and 
claimed to have been successful in obtaining from Akbar a fir- 
man granting to the English trade facilities on terms similar to 
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those which the Sultan of Turkey had granted. ^ But Hawkins 
and his immediate successors at Agra, 4 did not know an3i)hing 
about this firman. In the meanwhile events happened which 
predisposed the Mughal rulers in favour of the newcomers* 
The great Mughal Empire even at its zenith was very weak 
at sea, and it was a matter of high policy with its rulers to 
have skilled mariners and naval fighters belonging to some other 
nation, if possible, to play off against the Portuguese. In 
November and December 1612 the Company’s ships under 
Captain Best defeated a superior Portuguese squadron off 
Swally Roads at the mouth of the Tapti. Thereupon the 
Governor of Surat readily granted the Company permission 
to have factories at Surat and three other places on the Gulf 
of Cambay, a permission ratified by the Governor of the Pro- 
vinoe of Gujerat.^ The Portuguese tried to regain the ground 
thus lost and put forth the whole of their strength in the 
Arabian Sea against the Company in 1615. But the narrow 
and tortuous channels between the shoals and silt banks 
at the mouth of the river handicapped their galleons, their 
far greater gun power and man power could not be brought 
to bear, and Downton, against heavy odds, won victories no 
less impressive than those of 1612. Sir Thomas Roe, the 
ambassador from King James I, reached Jehangir’s Court at 
Ajmer at the end of 1615. and ’his courtly ways secured a 
favourable consideration for the Company’s petitions and 
grievances for some years thereafter.^ Moreover, the Portuguese 
power and influence in the Arabian Sea declined rapidly after 
1615, and the East India Company was very convenient to 
the Grand IMogul as his sea police suppressing piracy and 
keeping the route to Mecca open, Surat rose rapidly as 
the emporium of World trade with Northern India, and became 
their j^rincipal factory in India. The coasting trade from the 
Indus t/O Goa also came more and more into their hands. And 
in 1635, five years alter the treaty of Madrid nominally ea* 
tablishing peace Ix^tween England and Portugal throughout the 
world, the President of the -factory at Surat made an arrange- 
ment with the Viceroy at Goa, which secured to the Company 
four shiploads per annum of the richer spices from Goa and 
other Portuguese ports to tlie south. 

HUNTER T, Chs. 7, 8; II Ch. 2. 

A. YUSUF ALI : Making of India, Chs. 11, 12, 13 ; the best 
brief account of the general causes* 
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BAY OF BENGAL. 


Seeiion 3, Bay of Bengal: On the eastern coast of India the 
Company succeeded in establishing a factory at Masulipatam 
(1611), the chief port of the kingdom of Golconda. Eventually, 
the Sultan gave them a stmrwx-paita firman ; “ Under the 

shadow of Me, the King, they shall sitdown at rest and in sa 
fety” (1632). But he had little effective power to enlorco his au- 
thority at the extremities of his dominions. And he, too^ 
like the Mnghals, would not allow a fort to be erected. Francis 
Day went south, therefore, and about thirty miles beyond the 
Dutch stronghold of Pulikat, obtained (1639) a piece of land 
with the right to build a fort from the Raja of Chandragiri, 
Sri Ranga Rayal, a petty chieftain claiming descent from the 
great Vijayanagar dynasty. The Raja’s motives for the grant 
are highly instructive to the student of history. First, merchants 
and trade, he believes, will bring wealth to his country. 
^‘Secondly, lie desires (for his money), good horses from Persia. 
Thirdly that yearly he may send servants into llie Bay Bengalla 

to buy him hawks, ajx^s, parrots, and similar baubles And, 

lastly, the fort, being made substantial and strong, may be 
able to defend his person on occasion against insulting 
neighbours.”* Day christened his fort after the patron saint 
of England, and Fort St. George became the principal fac- 
tory on this coast from 1642. The Company raised it to the 
position of an indej^endent presidency in 1(553, and placed th(3 
Bengal and Coromandal coast settlements under it from 1658. 

Meanwhile, one of the Coinpany’s vesxds had entered 
Harispur at the southern mouth of the Mahanadi and obtained 
permission from the Governor of Orissa to trade, erect factories 
tied build ships throughout the province (1633), A similar 
license was obtained from the Governor of Bengal seventeen 
years later. Here Hugh, the Imperial port, became the princi- 
pal factory. The advance in the Company's trade and position 
in this part of India was much slower. They began fairly well 
while Prince Shuja was governor, with whom Boughton tlie 
surgeon had some influence.! But Boughton died, the factors 
in charge at such distance from all supervision and control 
did not do well, and Shuja himself was routed by Aurangzeb 
and driven out of the province (1660). Shaista Khan, the 
new viceroy, confirmed their earlier grants only in name ; 
there was little chance for profitable trade under his viceroyalty. 


* Yoiter, Kag. rtatoriiS, 1637-41, p« 184. 
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The Company obtained a firman from the Emperor in 1680 
but it made little change in Shaista Khan^s dealings with tbeti^L 
Only two alternatives remained : either to abandon Beh^ 
altogether, or to see if they coull not win better treatment 
by force of arms. After repeated supplications which the 
Viceroy ignored, the Company incresised the garrison at Hugli 
(1686). But the Mughal commandant of the place immediately 
surrounded the English factory and established a strict blockade. 
A littb hesitation and delay, and the tragedy of 1756 might 
have been enacted seventy years earlier. Job Charnock, hoW’ 
ever, abandoned the factory in time and sailed away, taking 
with him all he could in his crowded boats. Twentyseven 
miles lower down, the river deepens and broadens out into 
a splendi I anchorage, the western bank is low, and the east- 
ern is so protected all round by fens and swamps, and the 
older channel of tf)e Adiganga, that a naval power couli 
defend })oth banks against all enemies from the Urnd. This 
is Calcutta, and here mainly through the persistence of Char* 
nock and a4) the end of Sir Josia Child’s war against Aurangzeb, 
the Oo?npany started a factory, August 1690. Over and above 
the (excellence of the situation for defence, the district was 
under the direct jurisdiction not of the Nawab but of one of 
his feudatories, the Raja of Bar Iwan.* And a still srreater 
advantage was that it was clpser to the sea than the French 
and Dutch factories, which were higher no the river and thus 
at the mercy of the EngUsh, who could ‘‘bottle them up” when* 
ever necessary. 


HUNTER II, Chs. 3, 4 and 7. 

Section 4. In England, The ' Company obtained a fresh 
Charter from James I in 1609 with ampler powers granted to 
them ill perpetuity, and the support of many courtiers and men 
of rank enabled them to collect larger sums for their voyages 
and build tlioir own ships. On the other hand, the Dutch grow 
more and more hostile to them in the E^ist Indies, and the King 
granted licenses to adventurers who behaved in Eastern seas like 
pirates, and the native rulers held the Company responsible for 
the injuries these ‘ interlopers * inflicted u|K)n their subjects. 
During those early years the Company exi>enonced many ups 


• Omie, iiidoiftii Bk. VI (Vot 11, r. 10)# 
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IN ENGLAND. 


and downs of fortune, and but for the footing they had more 
or less accidentally won at Surat and Madras, they migiit have 
been overwhelmed even before they had made a fair start. 
Another important factor that enabled them to weather the 
storms and squalls of these early years was the long period 
for which they en«trusted the helm to one and the same in- 
dividual as chairman. Sir Thomas Smythe the first Governor 
of the Company, was re-elected every year ii[)to 1621 ; Sir 
Morris Abbot, another of the founders, was Deputy Governor 
from 1615 and Governor from 1624 to 1637, and William 
Cockayne the Governor from 1839, was a Committee from 
1629 and Deputy Governor again from 1643 to 1658. 

In 1635, Charles T granted a license to Sir William Court en 
and others to trade with the East, and this rival association 
involved the East India Company in losses and troubles for 
years, for which no I'edress could be had either fron\ King or 
Parliament. Again, as soon as the Civil War began, the Kound- 
head section of the Parliament, sitting at Westminster, seized 
the Company’s cannon, and took from them a forced loan of 
£o,000. By 1647, even the Governor and ‘ committees * lost 
heart and seriously thought of winding up their a hairs. But 
better days soon dawned. When the Commonwealth declai'ed 
war against Holland, the Company’s wrongs at Amboyna and 
elsewhere figured amongst the causes. A /id the treaty of 1654 
awarded the Company £85,000 damages from the l>\iteh. The 
treaty with Portugal, a little later, also threw Ojien the Portu- 
guese East Indies to English ships. Earlier still, tlu^ Common- 
wealth Council of State had compelled the Co?npany and 
Courten’s Association, or the Assada Merchants (ay they had 
come to be called), to arrange a compromise themselvee, and 
the Parliament had resolved “ that the trade to the East Indies 
should be carried on by one Companj’- and with one Joint Stock 
under such regulation as Parliament shall think lit, and that 
the Company should proceed upon the agreement made bet- 
ween them and the A^ada Merchants until further orders” 
( 1660 ). Outside merchants also continued to clamour for 
permission to share in th^ Eastern trade, both individually 
and in associations. Licenses were granted to some of these 
petitioners also, but eventually the Commonwealth authorities 
examined the whole subject and were convinced that unless 
England was prepared to protect by diplomacy and by force 
Lf arms every English adventurer into the East, and also to 
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keep a curb upon his actions as well as accept full responsibility 
for them as a State» the only alternative to “open trade ” was 
a system of monopoly.* This was therefore the ba^ upon 
which Cromwell granted a fresh Charter on the 19th October 
1667, which insisted upon the Company having “ one continuous 
Joint Stock.” Under this Charter the Company themselves 
made regulations by which any one could join them on pay- 
ment of an entrance fee of £5, the minimum subscription for 
a shareholder was fixed at £100, each holder of £600 stock was 
to have a vote in the “ general court,” any holder of £100 
stock was eligible for election as a “ committee ” and eight of 
the twenty -four “ committees ” were to retire every year, and 
no one was to be Governor or Deputy Governor for more than 
two consecutive years. Thus was the East India Company 
bom again : “transformed,” says, Hunter, “from a feeble relic 
of the mediaeval trade-guild into a vigorous forerunner of the. 
modern Joint Stock Company.** 

HUNTER I Cb. 7 ; 11 Chs. I, 5 and 6. 

Section 5. To 1707. Charles 11 gave the Company several 
Charters. The first (ICGl) conceded to them wide powers 
over their subjects in the East, servants and others ; allowed 
them to have ships of war, munitions and forts ; and permitted 
them to make var and peace with non-Christian States. The 
same year he obtained Bombay as a wedding gift frcm Portugal 
and sent a small fleet to take possession, but the Portuguese 
Governor raised the objection that the gift did not include 
Thana and fcalsette. The dispute lasted over three years t 
and over three hundred out of the four hundred soldiers and 
sailors died in the meanwhile of scurvy and the cKmate. The 
royal officer in cemmand waived the claim in order to save 
the remnant of his little band and obtained possession. The 
King found, however, the new acquisition to be a white elephant, 
and transfen'ed it to the Company ; and with it he granted a 
Charter (1669) cremating the first European regiment of the 
Company’s army out of the officers and soldiers who were there. 
The Company induced merchants and artisans to migrate frcm 
Surat, adopted a liberal policy towards cultivators who were 
drawn within their narrow area from the surrounding district*, 
and Bombay grew rapidly almost from the first. Charles’s third 


Cambritfit Motf •rn History, iv Ch. 25 t>» 780. 
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Gb^urter was similarly oooasioned by bis transfer of St Helena 
to the Company and was equally liberal in its concession of 
powers. Moreover, both at Bombay and at Madras there 
were rebellions and factious squabbles leading to bloodshed 
and disorder, and the Directors, finding their powers under 
these Charters inadequate, had to send out Commissioners 
With exceptional p jwers to restore order. Hence the Charter of 
16 S3 gave to the Company very nearly all the powers of a State, 
subject only to a reservation of the “sovereign” right power and 
dominion of the Crown, “ When we shall be pleased to interpose 
our Royal Authority thereon.” And the power to coin money 
at Madras and Bombay had been already granted earlier. 
James II further empowered the Company to raise naval forces 
(1686) and authorised them to establish a Municipality^ at 
Madras (1787) who were to provide, among other things, “a 
schoolhouse for the teaching of the native children to speak, 
read and write the English tongue and to understand arithmetic 
and merchants’ accounts.” The Company’s factories during 
all these years were under Surat, and the continuity of govern- 
ment and policy that is secured by long rule under one head, 
we discover at this stage of the C3mpany’s history in the long 
tenures of office of tlie Surat Presidency. Sir George Oxenden 
filled the post from 1662 to 1689. Gerald Aungier succeed- 
ed him on his death and died at his post in turn in 1677. He 
is the real founder of Bombay.* Under his firm tolerant and 
sympath tic regime the revenue of the place increased three- 
fold and the population six-fold. Sir John Child was Pi'csident 
from 1682 and he too died at his post in 169). The transfer 
of the Company’s headquarters from Surat to Bombay took 
place in his time in 1687 as an incident of the war with Au- 
raagzeb and about the same time as Chariiock’s retirement 
from Hugh, so that he may be looked upon as, in a sense, the 
first of the long line of the Governors of Bombay. 

For about a generation after the amilgaraation with the 
Aisada merchants, the Company followed a fairly liberal po- 
licy towards outsiders. Any Englishman was free to .sf3ttlo 
at any of its factories, its own servants were allowed to trade 
privately within reasonable limits and to continue in India 
after leaving service, and it also conceded lioeases to adven- 
turers and their ships to visit and trade at its settlement prat* 
ty freely. Nevertheless, the outside public were not satis- 
fied, They wanted a perfectly open trade. And there were 
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63 rmpathisers with this view in the Company itself. A pro* 
posal was brought forward in 1681 to wind up the Joint Stock 
of 1667 and invite subscriptions for a new one from the public 
at large. This was defeated, however, and from this point 
onwards the Company became stricter in asserting and main- 
taining its privileges and keeping ‘interlopers’ at arm’s length. 
The charter of 1683 authorised it to set up admiralty Courts 
which could confiscate the ships and goods of all interlopers. 
The matter was fought out first in the law Courts.* But de- 
feat of open trade there served only to excite public opinion 
tho more. And English Swadeshi opinion was also harden- 
ing fast against the calicoes, muslins, shawls and art fabrics 
of India. The struggle was transferred to parliament and in 
January 1690 a Committee of the Commons heard both sides 
and reported that there should be ‘a new Company and a new 
Joint Stock established by Parliament’; but in the meanwhile 
the East India Company was to continue, all its pri%dleges un- 
impaired. The next House of Commoas was Tory, but it also 
decided against a Company with a monopoly and asked the 
King ‘to dissolve the E.T.Company and issue a charter to a new 
one on such terms (is His Majesty might see fit’ (1692). The 
next year the Commons repeated this resolution emphatical- 
ly, asking the King to give the Company the necessary notice. 
Instead, however, what the Company obtained from the King’s 
ministers was a new Charter for twenty-one years;^ the only 
concession in it to outsiders was that tho Company’s capital 
was to be increased by 744,000 1 new subscriptions. The Com- 
mons were naturally angry and took advantage of the deten- 
tion of an interlo^x^r’s ship by the Privy Council at the instance 
of tho Company, to declare ‘that all Englishmen have equal 
right to trade to the East Indies unless prohibited by Act of 
Parliament’ (1694). The King, too, thereupon, revoked all 
the articles in his recent Charter against interlopers. And 
as soon as tho war against France was over, Parliament passed 
an Act for raising a loan of two millions sterling at eight per 
cerU, and for settling the trade to the East Indies by found- 
ing a new Company, each subscriber to tho loan to have tho 
right of contributing a share in the Comjmny’s stock propor- 
tional to his subscription (1698). To this loan the East In- 
dia Company promptly subscribed 315,000 L the largest sin- 
gle subscription. Tho most prominent of the other subscri- 
l>ers, however, co mbined together into a joint stock co mpany 

♦ I. Co. V. Saodys (1683-6). 
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as the Act allowed, and on a petition the King granted them 
an ample charter in the name of the “English Company trading 
to the East Indies.” Perhaps the most noteworthy novelty 
in this charter, which owing to subsequent events came to bo 
the foundation-stone of the United East India Company’s 
Privileges, is the following : “All ministers (of religion) shall 
be obliged to learn within one year after their arrival the Por- 
tuguese language and shall apply themselves to learn the na- 
tive language of the country where they shall reside, the 
better to enable them to instruct the Gentoos that shall be 
the servants or slaves of the Company, or of their agents, in 
the Protestant Religion.” 


Both Companies were soon convinced that they must 
come to an understanding and amalgamate. In India the 
efforts of the nevi Company to establish the same three Pre- 
sidencies as the old had created, and in the same places, too, 
brought no gain to themselves and involved the old Company 
iu great difficulties. In England the doubled imports glut- 
ted the market and raised the swadeshi opposition to a height. 
Parliament penalised the wearing oi Indian silks and imposed 
heavy duties upon their importation (1700). And a Union 
appeared more and more imperative as the War of the Spanish 
Succession drew near. It was effected at last, exactly a week 
Ijeforc the outbreak of the hostilities, in tlio form of an Inden- 
ture Tripartite between the Crown and the two Cornpanies 
(1702). The new Company had subscribed 1,662,000 L of 
the loan, the E. L Company had subscribed 315,000 L The 
first condition of the Union therefore was that the old Com- 
pany was to take over 673,500 1. of the loan from the new, 
so as to equalize the shares of both. On the other hand the 
deadstock, houses, factories and forts of both tlie Companies 
together were valued at 400,000 1. of which the senior Com- 
pany’s share was worth 330,000 L, and so the now Company 
was to pay 130,000 1. to it, to equalize matters. Secondly, 
on the new board of directors each Company was to elect twelve 
and^this joint board w'as to be supreme from the date of union. 
And thirdly, seven years were to be allowed to each Com- 
pany to wrind up its separate affairs. The Act of Parliament 
constituting this “United Company of merchants of England 
Trading to the East Indies” took from it a further loan of 
1,200,000 L, in return for the privileges, and also provided 
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thut they were thereafter to receive interest for the whole 
amount of 3,200,000 1. at the rate of five per cent cmly (1707)# 

ROBERTS, Cbs, 3 to 7, 

ILBERT, pp. 13 30. 

HUNTER, II Chs. 7, 8 and 9. 

MACAULAY History, Chs. 18, 19, 20, 23. — the relevant 
sections. 

Section 6. Farrukh-Siyar^s Firman* From the consti- 
tution of the United Ccmpany to the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession in Europe, the East India Company enjoyed nearly 
forty years of steadj^ growth in resources, experience, influ - 
enc© and power. This period of peaceful penetration and 
local consolidation enabled the three Presidencies^ to train 
up a body of men who knew their work and surroundings 
thoroughly and were quite prepared to face the greater problems 
and difficulties of the troubled times that followed. The great 
Mughal Emperors had administered their major ] rovinces by a 
system of triple or quadruple establishments which served as 
checks upon one another. The Nawab was titular head of 
the Province, but was far from being eole master in hia domain. 
The Diwan of the Province w^s an independent officer with 
his own establishments in city and zilla, which exacted a strict 
account of all the revenue and expenditure and rendered it 
direct to the imperial treasury. The customs revenue of the 
province was within the Uiwan's direct control and when the 
larger jagirs of the greater functionaries and feudatories (to 
none of whom the Emperors allowed more than a life interest) 
fell vacant on the deatli of an incumbent, it was the function 
of the Diwan rather than the Nawab to take possession. The 
judicial administration again, such as it was, was in civil cases 
in the hands of kazis, whose dependence upon the Naw^ab was 
slight. And even in military matters, the strong fortresses 
and the inij)erial i urts of the province wore entrusted each 
to a Governor who was not necessarily a subordinate of the 
Nawab. This system, however, had l>ecn breaking down 
during the last decades of Aurangzeb's reign, and soon after his 
death one and the same officer, styled the Subahdar, every- 
w^here combined in his own person the duties of Nawab and 
Diwan, and succeeded in becoming the absolute ruler of hia 
province in everything but the name. If he forwarded to 
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Delhi more or less regularly a sum in commutation of the an- 
nual revenues of the province and knew how to keep the in- 
duential ministers and courtiers surrounding the Emperor 
well-disposed towards him, “he had nothing to fear but an 
army from Delhi, which was always coming but never oame.”2 
All persons and powers throughout the empire from village 
communities, trading castes, industrial gilds and even temples 
right upto the great hereditary Rajas in Rajputana, felt 
the change that had come over the spirit of the Empire and 
reacted towards it in one and the same way, for the preserva- 
tion of their rights from the growing exactions and tyrannies 
of the local magnate, and the increasing insecurity of their 
surroundings. They strengthened themselves as best they 
could, and also sought by all means in their power a clearer 
definition of their rights from the highest authority. The 
Company too had no other option. The Zamindari rights 
over the district'^ surrounding Calcutta were purchased (1698) 
and the fortifications of Fort William were strengthened (1707- 
14). And tliey sent an embassv to the emperor Farrukh- 
siyar. The President of Fort William in his ]>etition for re- 
dress. called the Fmpcror ‘‘absolute monarch and prop of the 
universe,” and compared himself to “the smallest j^irtiole 
of sand with his forehearl at command rubbed on the ground.” 
The grievances complained of related to all the three presi- 
dencies. And th'^y were lucky in getting full redress on paper 
on all the main points within the short space of two years. 
This was the result of the Mughal fear of the (Jompany’s 
sti-ength at sea. Bombay, unable to stand any longer tlio ex- 
cessive exactions of the Governor of vSurat, withdrew the fac- 
tory from that |K)rt in 1717, which instantly excited serious 
alarm. For it was remembered that the last withdrawal of 
the kind had been followed by the Company’s fleet preying 
upon Mughal shipping wherever found throughout the Indian 
seas.^ Farrukhsiyar’s firman allowed the Madras Presidency 
to take possession for an annual quit-rent of some villages 
round Madras, which the Subahdar of the Karnatak had granted 
but resumed. Bombay obtained the valuable right of 
exemption of their imports and exports at Surat from inspec- 
tion and delay; they had only to pay a fixed annual sum in 
commutation of customs. .The cargoes of English ships wreck- 
ed anywhere along the Mughal coasts were to be protected 
from plunder. And Calcutta obtained exemption from stop- 
page and examination of all goods and sliips certified by the 
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President’s daatak (signature i.e. signed certificate) as belong- 
ing to the Company. This was a most valuable i)ri\ilege 
which the Company tried to stretch to the uttermost. The 
Subahc ar of Bengal refused to recognise the. validity of the 
President’s dastak in the internal trade of the province or 
in goods passing up or down by land. On water, however, 
the Company were strong, and the efiects of the firman were 
'far-reaching. The President granted his dastak not only 
to the Company’s goods, but also to the goods of the Com- 
pany’s servants, who traded largely on their own account, 
and were allowed by their masters to do so in many articles, 
since the salaries ] aid to them were miserably low. And the 
Company’s servants began to earn large commissions besides 
from the native merchants, merely by extending to them also 
the protection of the dastak. The volume of the goeds thus 
entrusted to them for transpert increast d very rapidly, and 
the Comjjany further improved their gains by increasing their 
own shipj)ing. The Indian merchants obtaining the protec- 
tion of the dastak would ha\e to pay the Company for trans- 
portation and ware housing services also, and the Company’s 
shipping and their netw'ork of ware-houses along the rivers 
went on multiplying. The Emixror his ministers and his 
courtiers could not possibly have realised that their firman 
would thus enable a foreign C'C'mpany to engross so high a 
proportion of the trade and shi]>ping of the richest province 
of the Empire. When the firman reached Calcutta, Madias 
Bombay the Presidents and Council received it with regal 
ijonours : 151 guns from the fort and the broadsides of every 
vessel in the port roared foith their jubilant W’elcome. Orme 
called it the Magna Charta of the Company and it certaiidy 
gave tliem an assured legal status and constituticnal rights 
derived from the highest authority in India. The very fact 
that tlie Company habitually exaggerated the v^orth and sig- 
nificance of such grants and concessions as they had liitherto 
obtained, shows the high value rightly attached to a firman 
of the Emperor under the Mughal system. 

ROBERTS I Ch. 8. 

MILL Bk. IV Ch. 1. 

Section 7. New Era, Thus a hundred end fifty years 
after their foundation the East India Company wT^re rulers 
at Bombay but only Zamindars at Madras and Calcutta, and 
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mere traders at their factories inland. But a new era began 
in their fortunes with the war of the Austrian Succession a d 
in the short space of twenty years (1745-65) transformed them 
into a powerful State ruling over extensive provinces. And 
when once they began to mount up the ladder of power they 
ascended the steps easily and rapidly, until before long they 
were firmly established on the summit. Many causes contri- 
buted to this result, which was as unexpected by the Com- 
pany themselves as by any one else. 

The main internal cause was that the Mughal Empire 
had broken down, political conditions in India had become 
chaotic, and the country was in the throes of an “internal 
revolution,” “a state of chronic war and mutuil plunder” 
during which “authority had fallen on the ground and lay 
there waiting to l)e picked up by somebody.”* Wars, it must 
be fnoted, can only be oarri3d on for many years at a stretch 
when the theatre of warfare can itself be made to supply in 
abundance the men and resources so essential to prolonged 
operations; but a state of internal revolution is also a state of 
chronio W3»rfare ju^t because it f ilfih th)se conditions. 

The main external cause W|i3 that England had already 
won a position of maritime supremacy in the world, and every 
effort made by her European rivals singly and in combination 
to challenge and weaken this, enabled her on the contrary 
to strengthen it more and more throughout the eighteenth 
century. t The principal rival of the English in India was the 
French East India Company which was by far the weaker of 
the two in every respect. Even if the two l^ompanies had been 
left to fight it out by themselves, the English Company waa 
certain to win. And it so happene i that France was also 
the principal rival of England in Europe and America. Thua^ 
although the E. I. Company was in fact only a few hundred 
traders not all of them Englishmen, its cause nevertheless 
assumed a national aspect, and England as a State gave it a 
fairly consistent support at this critical stage of its fortunes 
in war and in diplomacy. 


* fftlty BxpaasioQ, 11 Series esp. Lee. ili. 

1 Maftoil laCtueace of Sea Power, osp. Oli. 7, pp. 273-9 ; Ch. 8, pp. 305 - 
10 and Ob. 12* 
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Nor should some remarkable traits of the English cha- 
racter be forgotten. The history of no other people shows 
such uniform good luck; perhaps because (1) the EngEsh have 
extraordinary staying -power, (2) they discern and seize oppor- 
tunities, and (3) in the moment of success they restrain them- 
selves, they kee}) cool and are content with appropriating 
less of the legitimate fruits and spoils of victory than almost 
aYiy other people. The history of no other nation shows such 
uniform good luck; perhaps also because while few very few 
English statesmen soldiers or admirals have been men of 
genius, (4) the proportion amongst their empire-builders has 
been surprisingly large of administrators;^ who, as even l^Iill 
was constrained tr> admit i^ the case of Warren Hastings, “ex- 
celled in applying temjwrar}^ expedients to temporary dif- 
ficulties; in putting off the evil day; in giving a fair complexion 
to the j)resent one.”* At any rate, it is a historical fact that 
tlio Indians of that century soon discovered something subtle 
behind the Company, which they called her “star”^ and came 
to repose more and more faith in it. 

To pass on to causes and influences not so difficult to ap- 
praise. The Indian States pitted against the Company were 
under a system of i^ersonal rule. A particular ruler might 
be able and trusted by liis ]ieople and army and might have 
a clear far-seeing [X)licy to which he resolutely clung; but on 
his death there might be a war of succession a minority or a 
successor who was incompetent or distrusted or hampere J by 
palace intrigues, or one who, though free from such difficul- 
ties and able himself, might have other aims or methods.^ 
A corporate authority might also be distracted by personal 
jealousies and differences : the ill -success of the French in 
India was to some extent at least due to this cause. But even 
prejudiced students ot the history of the East India Company 
must admit that it showed less of this defect than might have 
been expected. A united front Was maintained on the whole, 
a fairly continuous policy was evolved, although the field 
of operations must have appeared to the foreign eyes of these 
pioneers bewilderingly various and tropically prolific of sur- 
prises. 

The French have more practical originality and they have 
less colour prejudice than any other ‘^hite” people; and it 
was in the fitness of things that they should have been the 

Mid Bk. V Ch. 8, last paragraph. 
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first to try and test the experiment of imparting the weapons 
and discipline of the European art of war to Indian soldiers. 
It was also quite as natural that the English should reap the 
ftdl harvest of what others had sown merely in an experimental 
farm as it were. For, supposing for the sake of argument that 
the French had not been knocked out of the ring at so early 
a stage : — there would have been a French zone in India de- 
fended by an army mainly Indian; the organisation of tliat 
force would have been very different from that of the Indian 
army created by the English East India Company; that part 
of India would in all probability have been annexed to the 
mother country at an early stage of its history, and would 
have becdme as integral a part of Franco as is Algiers. Them 
would thus have been a forced super-imposition of the French 
culture upon Indian, and this might have developed one knows 
not what disorders, tumults and horrors; and, lastlv, even 
supposing them all successfully surmounted, that zone would 
have remained un-Indian for one knows not how many cen- 
turies. 


Again, with Chanda Salieb began a long line of Indian 
rulers and ail venturers who saw the Eurof>ean Art of War 
exemplified by armies composed mainly of Indian soldiery, 
and grasped its supreme importance for success as soon as 
they saw it. The greatest in this line of succession were Sada- 
shivrao Bhau, Mahadji Shinde (Sindhia), and Ran jitsing each 
of whom acquired more of it than his predecessor. But none, 
not even the last, could master it fully. And no wonder, Gene- 
ralship, 8trateg5% tactics; the provision of the necessary forts 
ordnance, munitions; the training of the unit, the company, 
the army corps; the proportion of the various arms; their pro- 
per use at the right moment and in the right manner; the 
keeping of an army and in being in peace and in war, in victory 
as well as in defeat; not to mention inventions or improve- 
ments : — it is too complex a matter to be mastered without 
several generations of a continuous tradition. The army 
at the front needs to be fed continuously, and not with food 
only; and that means factories and military colleges, and be- 
hind and supporting it all, a highly developed stable political 
social and economic system. In one word the army soienti* 
fioally trained and equipped, is, to use an Indian figure, the 
mace of Bbima; but BUma the Pandawa alone can wield it 
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and Binfiah his foes with it. In a lesser hand it invariably 
smashes up both him and itself to pieces. 

And lastly soon after Pitt’s India Act, the Ccmpary’s 
efficiency as a civil administrator came to be on a par with its 
superiority as a military power. In every district as it came to 
be annexed to the Company “lands abandoned for a century 
Were taken again into cultivation, cities were re-populated or 
new emporia founded, commerce revived, temples and^mis* 
ques were built anew.”* Thus it was that the miracle of an 
all-ied India came about quite unmiraculously in the cov rso 
of the sanguinary century l etween the petty and chance en- 
counter at 8t. Thome (1746) and the great artillery battle at 
Gujrat (1849). 

SIR A. LYALL : Rise and Expansion of British dominion 
in India. 

SIR V. CHJROL : India (Modern World series 1926) Ch. 4. 

Section 8. The Diuani. Within twenty years of the 
deposition and murder of Earrukh-siyar, Eadir Shah’s inva- 
sion reduced the Mughal Empire to a mere name, and Suhah- 
dars in the out-lying provinces became independent. Ihe 
founders of these new kingdoms* were self-made menl trained 
to arms and acministraticn in the hard school of personal 
ups and downs, and while they lived their sway over the pro- 
vinces they had seized and were holding tcgether was a rea- 
lity. But the moment their eyes were clcsed chaos hegan. 
Dupleix and Bussy tried to turn the situation to the profit 
of the Erench Company at Arkat and Hyderabad and failed 
(1748-61). Clive at Murshidabad and Patna s>ucceeded (1757- 
65). Sirajud-doula was deposed. Mir Jaffar was placed cn 
the masvud/^^ but soon discovered that he could neither coitrol 
his foreign allies nor satisfy their greed, nor maintain himself 
without their support. All Korth India went in daily dread 
of Ahmad 8hah Abdali’s movements. Prince Ali Gaul ar, 
moreover, appeared with an army on the borders of Bihar, 
appointed Subahdar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by his father 
the Emperor. Mill is of opinion that the English might now 
have transferred their support from Mir Jaffar to him. “On 
what side justice lay,” he remarks, “is evident enough. On 
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W*hat side policy, is a more subtle inquiry,” 3 The people bon- 
oerned, hoTeaver, from Shuja-ud-doula of Oudh and Ramna- 
rayan of Bihar downwards, 4 no longer considered it obligatory 
to pay any respect whatever to the rights and hrmans of the 
Emperor (who was a mere tool in the hands of Vazir Qazi-ud* 
din), or to the claims of a Prince, who had constantly plot- 
ting against him that unscrupulous Vazir as his mortal enemy. 
In the course of his second invasion, however, he had himseB, 
on his father’s death in November 1759, become Emperor 
as Shah Alam, ani after the decisive battle of Panipat (1761), 
Ahmad Shah AbdaUi had acknowledged his title and recom- 
mended his restoration to Delhi to Shuja>ud-doula» Najib- 
ud-doula and the other Muslim princes of Hindustan. The 
Company, therefore, thought it pru lent to regularise the posi- 
tion in the Lower Provinces. Although they had defeated him 
in battle, th^y invited him over to Patna, where Mir Kasim 
(who had replaced Mir Jaffar) rendered him homage, and it 
was agreed that an annual tribute of Rs. twenty-four lakhs 
was to be paid to him. The Emperor at the same time of- 
fered the Diwani of the provinces to the Company and re- 
quested their aid for his advance upon Delhi But the ge- 
neral instructions of the Court of Directors were “to act with 
the utmost raution,” and both the adventure and the offer 
were declined, ♦ 

This offer of the Diwani had indeed come as early as 1758. 
The Delhi treasury had been receiving from Bengal an annual 
revenue of Rs, fifty lakhs before the breakdown of their ad- 
ministration, and it was only natural that the Emperor and 
his ministers should stiU cast longing eyes at such an income, 
and be always ready to pass the deeds in favour of any one 
at all likely to fulfil the responsibility of a more or less regular 
remittance. But power has its duties no less than its spoils 
and the spoils of power must sooner or later drop out of the 
haids no longer able to discharge the duties. CUve had re- 
ferred to this offer in his letter to Pitt (1759), and added that 
It would be a magnificent acquisition for the kingdom of Eng- 
land, whereas “so large a sovereignty may possibly be an ob- 
ject too extensive for a mercantile Company.” Pitt how- 
ever, was not to be tempted, although Clive’s Agent told him 
that “if the State neglected it, the Company in process of time 


♦ Mr, SdctJon X (II 404>409) : Astir I, 79-84. 
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^ould secure it, that they Would even find themselves under 
a necessity to do it for their greater quiet and safety, exclu* 
sive of gain.*’^ If Mir Jaffer had shown greater capacity, or 
if the Company’s servants had proved less rapacious, if the 
Company’s arms had been less irresistible, or even if Clive 
had not "with the audacity of genius completely extinguished 
the political influence of the E^noh and the Dutch in this 
part of India, the fulfilment of this forecast might have been 
delayed. As it was Mir Jaffer was deposed, JV& Kasim was 
driven into a war, the first was re-installed, and on his death, 
not his grandson and heir, but his second son was elevated, 
and on the understanding that all his power was to bo exer- 
cised by a Naib (deputy) chosen by the Company, Thus the 
Nawab, whose jealousy of the Company acquiring an inde- 
pendent status was one reason for their hesitation in the past, 
«ank into a mere puppet and ceased to count. And the Com- 
pany too were now prepared by eight years of close contact 
and crowded experience to judge and act for themselves. The 
Emperor, the NawabVazir, the Rohilla and other Muslim Chiefs, 
their actual power and their mutual relations, their designs 
and their methods, the Company were now able to estimate 
and utilise for their own ends, and so as to suit their own pecu- 
liar constitution. While the Indian princes with whom they 
had to deal were thinking only .of the situation in India, the 
Company had to consider no less their own position in Eng- 
lish law and polity, and England’s relations with other Euro- 
pean powers. Hence, they wanted a legalised status within 
the Indian political system, the status not of a sovereign but 
of a subordinate under the Chhatra (umbrella) of the Emperor 
and the Nawab, however nominal in fact, but still of indu- 
bitable value in law and diplomacy; and yet they also wanted 
an absolutely free hand within the territory they ooou^ned, 
and lastly, a land frontier or barrier not imposing upon them 
too great a strain to defend. After the decisive battle of Bak- 
sar, and especially after the skirmish near Kora (May 1765) 
wh0a*(Shu3a-ud-doula’3 last ally, Mulharji Holkar “galloped up 
and down like one desirous to do something, but confounded 
and appalled by the English fire, pnt spurs to his Horse and 
gallops vway altogether/’t the Company could have seized 
the whole of their enemies’ terrotories; or they oouli have 


^ * Flrmin^^r, pp. olv-clvU deo tor this letter of January 176d, 

1 pp. 13-18. 

t Stir, n 530. 
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accepted the Emperor’s proposal to take Gazipur and Benarea 
for tiiemselves^ and let him have the rest. There must have 
been other proposals also from Shuj-ud-doula of Oudh» Bal« 
want Sing of Benares, Sitab Bai and others. But the Company 
W^re bent upon securing— not as large a territory as they could 
seize, nor the position of a sovereign, — but something far more 
modest and serviceable ; a stable frontier, an unimpeachable 
title, and behind these, years of peaceful and profitable trade. 
This is the meaning of the Diwani treaties between the Com- 
pany, the Emperor, the Nawab Vazir, and the Raja of Benares^ 
though the whole proceedings had to outward appearance 
an unreality, which historians, from the author of the Seir 
Mutakherin downwards, have not scrupled to ridicule. If a 
definite date be desired from which to mark the beginning of 
the British power in India, it is far more accurate to fix it at 
the 16th January 1761, when Pondicheri changed hands, or 
at the 10th February 1763, when the Treaty of Paris was signed, 
or at the 23rd October 1764, the date of the decisive battle ( f 
Boksar, or finally and most appropriately at the 12th August 
1765, the date of the Diwani Firman, rather than at the third 
battle of Panipat with which the English had nothing to do, 
or at the flight of the betrayed Siraj-ud-daula from Plassey 
Grove,* which even military enthusiasts cannot magnify into a 
battle. 

A. B. KEITH, Speeches & Documents, I 20. 30. 

MILL, IV Chs. 3, 5 and 7. 

FIRMINGER, Ch. 8. 

A. YUSUF ALI, Chs. 14, 15, 16. 


♦ Grove of Palasha trees. 
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CHAPTER I: NOTES. 


SECTION. 1. 

1. The ‘General Court' is, in modem language, the ordinary annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the company; which the Charter required 
to be held on the first of July or within six days after that date. The 
l^ard of 'committees* corresponds to our Board of Directors. The l^t 
Governor and Directors are named In the Charter. ‘Committees’ says Mill 
*ineant persons to whom something is committed or entrusted.' History 
Bk. IV, Ch. 1. 


2. I.e. "effective occupation." — Hunttr, I 220, 246-7; P. B. Roberts, 
Historical Rcograpliy— India, I 23; Cambridge Modern History, IV Ch. 25 

The Elizabethan petitioners themselves asked only for leave to trade. 
*^rhere Simniards or Portuguese have not any castle, fort, blockhouse, or 
commandant" They thus recognised such occupation as effective, but 
Ignored the rights founded upon the Papal Bull of 1493. 

SECTION 2. 

1. The profits of these 'separate' voyages were very high — A. Yusuf 

Alt, Making of India, p. 142. 

2. Hnntor, II pp. 177-9, n. 2 gglves a summary survey of the vo- 
yages and joint stocks from 1600 to 1660. 

3. Vincent Smith, Akbar tho Or tat Mogul (1917), pp. 292-5. Fdr 
the distinction between parwana, nishan, firman, sanad and treaty see Hnn- 
tor, II p. 51 text and note. 

4. Hawkins, at Agra, 1607-11 ; Canning 1613; Kerrldge 1613-4 Bd 
wards 1615. Strictly speaking ‘ambassador* is too high a little for these 
four : more than one of them, moreover made himself and his nation ridi- 
culous at the Moghal Court. For Mlldenhall and Hawkins see Sir W. Foster 
Early Travels In India. The first WiW merely a private trader (p. 48). No- 
verthelees, the probabilities about the MUdenhall firman story are (1) that 
he did obtain some concessions, (2) that the Company could not get thom 
from him as they would not pay him his price for them or objected to have 
him aa permanent head of their trade In the Mughal Empire, (3) that the 
papers were either lost on his death at Ajmer in June 1014 or they leii 
Into the hands of the Mughal Officer there, and that (4) they ceased to bo 
of any use to the Company because of the fresh concessions obtained 
ieis«i4. 
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cHAPriBB r: notes. 


6« For a graphic account of Best’s and Downton’s actions see Hi 
G Bawllnson British Beginnings, Ch. 4. 

To show their displeasure at the action of the Governor of Surat 
tn granting the concessions to the English, the Portuguese seised imperial 
ships in the course of 1618 some of which carried large amounts of trea* 
sure. Thus the Mughals and the E. I. Co. were really at war with the Por- 
tuguese, 1618*15. See Beni Prasad History of Jahangir, 205. 

6. Roe’s great service to the Co. lay in the sound advice he gave 
which the Co. adhered to as the cardinal principle of their policy for many 
years. “The Portugal” he said “never profited by the Indies, since he 
defended them. Observe this well. It has been also the error of the Dutch, 
who seek plantation here by the sword' They turn a wonderful stock, 
they prowl In all places, they possess some of the best. Yet their dead 
payee consume all their gain. Let this be received as a rule, that If yon 
will profit, seek It at sea, and in quiet Trade; for without controversy, it 
is an error to affect garrisons and land w’ars in India.” 

SECTION 3. 

1. For Boughton— Foster, Factories, fhejvols. for 1642*6, 1646-50» 
1661-54; also his articles In Indian Antiquary, September 1911 and Blay 1912. 
For Sliaista Khan’s dealings seeFirminger, Introduction, Ch. 3, inFIftliRsport. 
Hngl was assigned to him as his fagir, and he Invested the annual pro- 
ceeds with the traders of the place at higli interest, who would naturally 
enough be supported by him In trying to engross the entire trade of the 
place. Hence the Co.’s complaints against him and the Hu|^i tradent 
arO only one side of the shield. 

fECTION 5. 

1. The Portuguese thought Bombay Harbour too valuable to part 
with : ”the best port,” wrote the Viceroy (to his King), ”Your Majesty 
pOMesses in India, with which that of Lisbon is not to be compared •— Mai- 
liar :B«nbay in ths Making, p. 94. Also when the final orders were receiv- 
ed ‘T foresee the great troubles that from this neighbourhood will result 
to trhiy Portuguese and that India will be lost on the same day on which the 
EogttBh nation is settled in Bombay”— Oaxsttsif of Bombay City and Is- 
land Hi 45-49; A. A. Khan, Angla-Poiiu|uHi NagoBaiions rt. Bombay. 

2. The Mayor and two of the Aldermen were to be English, bub 
oltbe other ten, three were to be Portuguese and seven Muslims or HUir 
dm. For further details see Huntor, n, 285*7. 
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S. ^bile blB opponents libelled the Ck)mpan 7 unscrapnlonaljlf r 
Sir Josia Child bribed heavily. The Secret Service money account of the 
Co. placed before the Commons Committee in 1695 showed that 28,4671. 
were expended thus between 1688 and 1692, and 80,468 1. in 1693* 

SECTIOmt. 

1. Calcutta became finally independent cf Madras 1707. 

2. Orme, Diuertatien (Vol. 1, p. 28) — ext cts in Bamsay Muir, Mak- 
ing of British Irdia, pp. 25-31. Also see on the subject J. Sarkar, Mughai 
A tmlnistraticn; W. H. Moreland, India at Death Akhar, Ch. 2.; N. J. Shah 
Hlstenrlo Indian Tariffs, Ch. i. 

Dinran means Collector-General as J. Bamsay Macdonald 
happily call him (Government of India p. 1249). 

3. Sutanati, Govindpur and Calcutta. Fort VTUUam was built at 
Govindpur as soon as the Zamlndari was acq red Prince A ilm-osh Hah, 
Fariukh-siyar’s father, w as Naw ab at the time, and granted the Co. all they 
asked for, "having bent his chief attention to the amassing of a treasure 
against’ ' the contest for the succession, certain to break out on the death 
of Anranguxeb^Mill, IV Ch. 1. 

• 

4 In 1666-9, when the loss inflicted was over £ 1 m. and tbe trade 
from Sura twas dislocated for some years. For this war between the Mughal 
Kmpir *and the Co. see Honter, II Ch. 7. Peace was made by Aurangzeb’s 
iman, Feb. 1690, a little after Sir John Child’s death at Bombay. 

Orme (Bk. VI), BIlll (Bk. IV Ch. 9), and other writers attribute the 8uo» 
cess of this embassy to Hamilton, a physician who happened to cure the Em- 
peror of a painful disease. But be treated Farrukh-slyar, October and No* 
V ember 1716, while the firman was not granted till July 1717. Orme’s own 
account shows that at the most the physiolau’s influence saved the em* 
bassy from being dismissed soon alter their arrival, although they fully 
deserved this for their stupid disregard of the Vazir, the only proper ciian* 
ne ) through whom to approach the Emperor. Again, Mill’s language about 
HAmilton’s generous public spirit is hardly justified. The Emperor 
held a darbar to celebrate his recovery and at. this Bamilton received aS 
ample reward, for the details of which see Aaber, I 20. The finnan of 
July 1717 was clearly due to tne grave fears indicated above, although some 
of bt polite oourtlera might have allowed the "foreigners” to fancy what- 
ever Uiey pleased about it. See also W. Irvine,) Liter Megbals, I 806, II 9G» 
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CHAPTSR I: NOTES. 


I tCTION 7. 

1. Cf. what a competent German writer puts Bomewhat dlflerentf y 
M follows :--**The use of English power always sees its limits; for tUis 
reason ft has never worked merely destructively but has always created 
new centres of power. Never in English history do we meet the great 
enpermen who fail in the attempt to make the impossible possible ~-**Von 
Wilhelm Dibelins, England 2 vols. (1928). 

2. More properly Naglbah (an^Arabic would meaning) a combination 
of good luck, efficiency, resourcefulness and fortitude or staying power. 

3. A very good instance of this last is the remarkable change that 
came over the War of the Kamatak Immediately on the death of Haidar 
Ali. Tlppu was also a strong and able ruler, but of a type altogether dif- 
ferent from his veteran father, who sensitively shifted his sails to every 
breese that blew. 

SECTION C. 

1 . Murshid Kuli Khan, the first Subahdar of Bengal, owed bis rise 
to :be same Emperor who granted the dsstsk flrman--Farrukh-siyar. 

2. 'The revolution of 1756-7 was.... the overthrow of a Muham- 
madan Government by the trading and financial classes, Hindu and British: 
both the latter gained commercially, though the British took the predo- 
minant part in the actual evea. 18 , and alone succeeded to the political so- 
vereignty." — Roberts, 130. The parties to the conspiracy against Slraj- 
nd'donla were three: Mir Jaffar or rather I should say his sou Mlran 
and the Mnsl'm leaders In the army; the Sheths; and the English. The state- 

that the Hindu trading and financial classes also gained by the re- 
volution requires proof. 

8 . Ali<^^"To oppose him was undisguised rebellion." Bk. IV (^. C* 

4« teir MttUklisriii, Section IX. The author also notes the telac- 
tance of the EngILsh at first to appear in arms against the Shahzada; and 
obeerves that it was because they were "uninformed of the real state of af- 
fairs in Hindustan." — Vol. II, p 826.^or a different view of AU Gaiilisr*s 
wo raids see Rebsrtf I pp. 146 and 15$. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY TO THE TRANS- 
FER TO THE CROWN, 1858. 

Section 9. The Regulating Act. We have seen how im- 
mensely the East India Company prospered under the dastak 
•concessions in the Lower Ih^ovinces. These arrangements, 
however, had left the internal trade and all the land trade 
in the hands of the inhabitants and subject to such duties 
and regulations as the Nawab might impose. And disputes 
and differences between the Company or its servants on the 
one hand and his subjects on the other, went to the Nawab 
and his Courts for settlement. But as soon as the revolution 
of 1757 was accomplished, the logic of events placed the Com- 
pany and their servants and agents, English and Indian, above 
the government of the country. “Neither the Nawab nor 
his officers dared to exert any authority against the English. 
The gumastas or Indian agents employed by the Company’s 
servants not only practised unbounded tyranny, but overaw- 
ing the Nawab and his highest officers, converted the tribu- 
nals of justice themselves into instruments of cruelty, making 
them inflict punishment upon the very wretches whom they 
oppressed and whose only crime was their not submitting with 
sufficient willingness to the insolent rajjacity of these subor- 
dinate tyrants. The crimes of the English and their agents” 
went unpunished, “and the unhappy natives lay prostrate 
at their feet.’’^ Did not he Company’s trade prosper all the 
more? It is quite impossible for trade to prosper, if industry 
a»id labour languish, as they must, where there is no justice 
to be had, nor any security that the worker ^rill himself reap 
the legitimate fruits of his own labour And skill. Besides, 
the Company’s servants of every grade were only too eager 
to imitate the unworthy example set by Cilve and his asso- 
ciates, and all and each plunged into the exciting sport of ac - 
cumulating princely fortunes as rapidly as }x)ssible. And 
these India-returned ‘Nabobs’2 bought coimtry seats and 
rotten boroughs, speculated in the Company’s shares and om 
the exchange and thrust themselves into society and Jmrlia- 
ment. They even aspired to stand well with royalty by means 
of their lavish presents of valuable rarities. The evil was 
of a cumulative nature, the entire tone of life, public, social 
and private, was threatened, and no defence or remedy was 
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possible^ unless the rank growth oould be cut at its economio 
roots, and the roots themselves dug up and destroyed. Some 
of the most clear-sighted men in Parliament applied them 
selves resolutely to the task. “If sovereignty and law,” 
said Colonel Burgoyne, “are not separated from trade, India 
and Great Britain will be sunk and over-whelmed, never to 
rise again.”* And they honestly believed it to be an essential* 
part of their patriotic task to make an example of Clive him-^ 
self, the most eminent of the ‘Nabobs’. The Court of Direc- 
tors, too, tried every means in their power to forbid, to pena- 
lise and to end finally and for ever all private trade by their 
servants. But the only instruments through whom they 
could work were these very servants in India, and the mag 
nitude of the temptations and opportunities, so suddenly 
unfolded to view, tainted the whole class. It is sometimes 
said that the Company were not liberal enough to raise their 
salaries to a pitch demanded by the altered circumstances. 
But the change brought about had been so sudden and revo- 
lutionary in character, that it was not easy to readjust sala- 
ries all at once. Nor would a mere increase in the salaries, 
however great, have answered the puipose; what was really 
wanted was a new class of servants, drawn from a higher stra- 
tum of society and with a higher out-look and sense of duty; 
and this it was not in the power of a tody of traders to sup- 
ply. And besides, for one and £he same corporation to be both 
a trading body and a ruling power responsible for the welfare^ 
of millions of subjects, was in itself a combination radically 
unsound, and certain to give rise to incurable anomalies and 
iniquities. Such were the deeper ideas and motives seeking 
to guide the action of parliament — and of the British ministry 
—on Indian questions, from the moment that the Company 
ceased to be mere tieders; ideas and motives which continue to 
gather force until they achieve their triumphs in the great 
Charter Acts of the next century. 

In the beginning, however, it is hardly surprising that 
even the best advocates of these ideas did not see very clearly 
all that was implied, or how to apply their own notions of what 
was right and fitting to the complex concrete and urgent pro- 
blems presented by the Company. As the value of their stock 

* RoStrft, p, 168, CU Chatliam's speech in parliament 22*1-1770, 
3renville*s speech over forty years later la the debates on the Charter 
Act of 1813. 
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rose in the market the proprietors had insisted upon better 
dividends.® The Government, too, had as a temporary^ 
measure imposed upon the Company an annual tribute of £ 
400,000, in return for a permission to keep the territorial re* 
venues to themselves.* Lastly, 1769-70 was in the Lower 
Provinces a year of famine so severe that the starvation and 
the pestilence which followed carried off over a crore of peo- 
ple, at least a third of the usual area ceased to be cultivated,, 
and the after effects continued for years, until at last the coun- 
try made a fresh start from the date of the permanent settle- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis. Neither were the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay free from embarrassments, and the Com- 
pany’s finances in England could no longer stand the strain. 
Even their tribute for 1772 could not be paid in full, and, at 
the end of their resources, they were forced to petition the* 
ministry for a Joan of one million pounds (August 1772). The 
Parliament and the general public had been taking increased 
interest in the affairs of the Company since 1757, and the many 
personal enemies Lord Clive had made wanted to punish and 
dishonour him. The parliament had already appointed r 
select committee for a thorough investigation into the sffairs 
of the Company, and now appointed a secret committee. ThD 
evils revealed by the reports of these committees were (ly 
vast sums had been obtained by the Company from the native 
powers as compensation for losses and military operations, 
(2) and by the Company’s servants as presents,® (3) revolu- 
tions and wars had been frequent, with the result that the 
country was unsettled and the expenditure exceeded the re- 
venues, (4) the plunder and oppresson of the people were alarm- 
ing to contemijlate, (5) the servants of the Company were 
devoid of all sense of subordination, discipline, or public spirit, 
and pursued their own selfish interests and private quarrels 
in such a manner as often to risk the total loss of the Company’s 
possessions in India, (6) the three Presidencies went each 
its own way without any unity of aim or policy or mutual 
co-operation, and, in England itself, (7) the proprietorship 
of the shares changed hands frequently, without any genuine 
sale or purchase, merely to influence the voting, and finally, 
(8) the board of directors, too were a changing miscellaneous* 
body inherently incapable of any steady influence or con^ 
tinuity of policy. 
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As a consequence two Acts were passed. The first granted 
•the Company a loan of £ 1,400,000 at 4 per cent., dropped the 
annual tribute until this loan wets repaid, restricted the Com- 
|>any’8 dividends, and obliged them to regularly submit their 
ialf-yearly accounts to the Treasury. The second is the 
’Well-known Regulating Act, which came into force in England 
*;from the 1st October 1773 and in India from the 20th October 
1774, the three new councillors named in and appointed by 
the Act not reaching Calcutta till the preceding afternoon.* 

The most successful of its provisions were those which 
related to the organisation of the Company in England. The 
Act raised the qualification for a vote at the meetings of the 
flhareholders from £ 500 to £ 1,000, and provided that in future 
-each director was to hold office for four years, six of the number 
retiring each year. These changes increased the authority of 
the Court of Directors, made them less dependent upon the 
shareholders, and more amenable to the influence of the 
Ministers. These latter were also to be furnished with copies of 
•all important communications from India, so that they could 
keep continuously in touch with Indian affairs, if only they 
chose to do so. Thus was taken the first step, a tentative 
one, from which as we shall see, the ministry advanced within 
a few years to direct guidance pf the policy of the company. 

The three presidencies in India were independent of one 
another. This Act made the presidency of Bengal suprema 
The other two were not to make war or peace (except in a case 
of absolute urgency) without the previous sanction of Bengal 
or of the Directors in England. They were to keep Bengal 
and England regularly and fully informed, and to attend to 
and carry out the orders from Bengal as promptly and duti- 
fully as those from England. And Bengal was given the 
power to suspend in case of need the President and Council 
-of either of these presidencies, so that it would no longer be 
necessary, as in the past, to send out special commissioners 
with extraordinary powers from England. 

This unification of authority in India was a great step in 
advance, and it did not come a moment too soon, although 
its full effects could only be realized as communications by 


• AsStr, I p. 446. 
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land between the three presidencies came to be developed^ 
It eo happened, moreover, that the new order had to be givem 
effect to in the midst of a war (the First Maratha War), as 
to which the Bombay Presidency were fully determined to 
carry out their own policy; and historians of India have, as 
a rule, been so taken up by the varying incidents of this war, 
and by the conflict of view about it between Bombay, and 
•Hastings’ councillors, and Hastings, and the directors in Eng- 
land, that they have failed to appreciate the fundamental 
importance and soundness of these common-sense provisions. 

The three presidencies had hitherto been ruled by a Gov- 
vemor or President, assisted by a Council of twelve to sixteen 
senior servants of the Company. But the most experienced 
of these were often absent from the capital, being also chiefs 
of the principal factories in the province. All questions were 
decided by the President and Council jointly, and by a 
majority of the votes of those present. As the affairs of the 
Company in each presidency increased in importance and com- 
plexity this system ap])reared more and more defective and 
unsatisfactory. 

For Bengal the Regulating Act substituted for it a Gover- 
nor General and four Councyiors, armed with supreme 
authority in India, to decide all affairs by a majority. The Gov- 
ernor General had onlj^ one vote out of five, and a casting vote 
only in case of a tie, but this could not t cciir unless one of the 
four councillors was absent or there was a vacancy in the ccun- 
ciL All five were to hold office for five years, and none of them 
could be removed in the meanwhile, except by the King on 
a rej>resentation from the Court of Directors. The Act ap- 
pointed the first Governor General and Councillors by name: 
two of these, Hastings, appointed the Governor General, and 
Harwell, appointed councillor, were then in India, and had 
risen to the highest posts in the Company’s service from the 
bottom, but the other three were not only innocent of all 
Indian experience, they came to India strongly prejudiced 
against the Company and its servants, and were resolved to 
act together and to bo themselves the supreme executive of 
the Compnay in India. They also beliaved in a reckless and 
unscrupulous manner in order to achieve tliis object. Thus until 
one of them died, they created muddle and mischief, which 
Hastings and BarWell were impotent to check or remedy. 
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The salary of the Governor General was to be 25,000 L and 
that of a member of Council 10,000 a year 6. No servant 
of the king or of the company was to receive any presents, 
-and all private trade was forbidden to the Governor General, 
the members of his Council, and the Judges of the supreme 
XJourt to be presently mentioned. 

Far more radical than any of the above changes, was the 
power which the Act conferred upon the Grown to charter a 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, consisting of a 
Chief Justice and three other Judges to be appointed by the 
Grown, with full power to exercise civil, criminal, admiralty, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. This Court was given jurisdic- 
tion over all British subjects and all servants whether 
of the Company or of British subjects in the Company’s ter- 
ritories. The Governor General and the Councillors were also 
subjected to this Court for treason or for felony but for these 
offences only. And the Court was to entertain cases arising out 
of contracts between Britis i subjects and natives of India, 
if the latter had agreed in the contract to accept its jurisdic- 
tion. 

Now since 1726 Mayors’ Courts had existed at the pre- 
sidency towns and the President in Council had heard appeals 
from these and had also exercised criminal jurisdiction. ^ 
Final appeals went up from both to the Privy Council in Eng* 
land. In Bengal moreover, Diwani (civil) and Paujdari (cri- 
minal) courts had been established in each district and the sup- 
erior Sadr Diwani Adalat and Sadr Nizamat Adalat at the 
capital^ What was to be the relation of these Courts and 
their jurisdiotion to this new creation ? 

Lastly the Governor General in Council was empowered to 
make rules, ordinances and regulations for the better Govern- 
ment of the Company’s territories, which were to be registered 
Bud approved by the Supreme Court; and if so approved, 
they Were to go into effect at once. But power Was reserved 
to the King in Council, who, on appeal, could disapprove any 
of them Within two years. 

These parts of the Regulating Act have Ijeen justly cen- 
sured for their vagueness. What law was the Supreme Court 
to administer? As between the Governor General in Oouuoil 
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and the Supreme Court what were the limits of the powers and 
jurisdiction of each? And what about the Civil and Criminal 
Courts mentioned above? The Regulating Act Was silent on 
these and similar matters of grave importance. And Hastings 
and the first Chief Justice Sir Elijah Impey had to evolve such 
practical compromises as were possible until decisions of the 
Privy Council and further legislation by parliament^ gradually 
created a more satisfactory system. 

MUKHARJI, I pp. 20-28, the text. 

ILBERT, pp. 41-60. 

FIRMINGER, Clu 13, a learned and discriminating defence 
of the Act. 

ROBERTS, Ch. 16. 

LECKY in Ch. 12, AFFAIRS OF THE E. I. CO:— shows 
that although the Regulating Act passed by 
large majorities, there were important sections of 
opinion which viewed even such a “half- measure** 
and indeed the entire proceedings of the Minia - 
try with reference to the Company from 1766, 
as a highhanded invasion of its rights and 
property as a Chartered Company. 

A. YUSUF ALT, Ch. 17.* 

Section 10. Pitt's India AcL The elder Pitt rejected 
Clive’s suggestion that the loWor provinces be annexetl to Eng- 
land, mainly because he thought that it must increase enor- 
mously the influence of the Crown in the English constitution, 
and this influence the Whigs of the day held to be already 
a danger to the' liberties of the country. But this influence 
had been considerably reduced by the course of events which 
ended in the failuro of England in the war against the revolted 
colonies; and the second Rockingham IVIinistry, wliich came into 
power in spite of the King, reduced it still further by several 
great measures scouring the purity of elections and the inde- 
pendence of parliament. Then followed the Coalition, in spite 
of every effort on the par of the king to entrust the helm to 
some other combination of parliamentarians. The company’s 
affairs, menwhile, had shown no improvement. Madras and 
Bombay had been on the brink of destruction and had been 
reduced to a pitiful condition by wars which it Wiis difficult 
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to believe were either unavoidable or properly conducted; 
and in. Bengal the Begulating Act itself had created grave pro- 
blems and difficulties. After the peace of Paris was signed and 
a strong administration came into office, the subject of a better 
regulation of the affairs of the Company could no longer be 
postponed. Fox’s bill, however, had the unpardonable defect 
of going too far. It proposed to set aside the Company, its 
directors and its proprietors altogether, and hand over all their 
powers for four years to two new bodies: one, charged with the 
political business of the Company, was to be of seven men; and 
the other to look after the Company’s trade was to be of nine, 
and all sixteen were to be named in the Act. None of the 
first was removable except by the Crown on an address from 
either house of parliament, none of the second, except in the 
same way or by the concurrence of five out of the first body. 
Such a measure natuarally excited intense opposition. It was 
iniquitous both as a wholesale confiscation of the Company’s 
chartered rights, and as a manoeuvre on the part of the minis- 
try to prolong their own lease of power by grasping and con- 
trolling for their own ends in that lax and corrupt age, the 
entire wealth and influence of the Company. Both the objec- 
tions were doubtless considerably exaggerated in the heated 
debates which followed, but they were sound in the main, and 
it was the second that appealed particularly to per pie at 
large. If corrupt influence wielded by the Crown for defend- 
ing and strengthening its prerogatives was a danger to be guard- 
ed against and attacked by all constitutional means, how much 
more dangerous and how utterly unjustifiable would l)e an in- 
fiuence, far greater than George III ever had, in the hands of 
a knot of politicians, whose past record was there to show how 
corrupt and unscrupulous they themselves were! But public 
opinion in those days was slow to move nor did parliament res- 
pond to it easily. The Commons passed the measure by ma- 
jorities of two to one. In the Lords, however, the King used 
his personal influence for all it was worth, and obtained a ma- 
jority to put an end both to the bill, which he so feared, and 
to its authors, the Coalition Ministry, whom he so hated. After 
months of stormy debates, memorable chiefly for the mistakes 
of conceited veterans on the one hand and the consummate 
skill of young Pitt on the other to profit by the m to the full, 
parliament was dissolved, and at the new election he came into 
power at the head of an overwhelming majority. 
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This episode is of more than historical interest. It"" il- 
lustrates for all time, and in a dramatic fashion, how funda- 
mentally the logic of what may be callcfl 2>ractical politics 
differs from the abstract logic of the Schools. The armchair 
politician in the seclusion of his library might not have thought 
much of the objections urged against Fox’s Bill. The ques- 
tion is further complicated by the fact that no measure of this 
magnitude can spring from any one set of motives as its sole 
inspiration. i But it encountered ] aasionate opposition from 
several quarters. The East India Company and thi' other 
chartered companies cried out that their sacred 2>roperty rights 
Were being assailed. The. King and the Tories denf)unced it 
as a characteristically Whig fraud to claim the highest jjatrio- 
tism and philanthropy as if these noble virtues were their ex- 
clusive property, and to help themselves the while to money, 
2)atronage and power to the exclusion of the other rightful 
2>artnors under the constitution- And both Fox and North 
had created many personal enemies by their careers, 2 while 
their unexpected and unscrupulous coaUlion only aided to tho 
numbers and the virulence of their opix)nents. Tho Bill 
failed not bt'cause of its inherent merits or defects, nor l>ecauRe 
the motives of its authors were altogether base, but because 
of a combination of all these hostile elements. And its failure 
entailed a further consequence, *no less inevitable. In prac- 
tical politics urgent matters cannot wait until a solution per- 
fect from every point of view and univejrsally acceptable is 
ripened. The East India Company were saved from Fox’s 
Bill, but only to find that they had to proclaim their willing 
acceptance of whatever terms the enemy of their enemy chose 
to impose upon them. 3 Thus the question how far the States 
was justified in interfering with the Company in the exercise 
of their power over territories they had Won, was decided not 
by logic, or the philosophy of jurisprudence, or by the forced 
interpretation of vague, hoary and inapplicable texts, customs 
or precedents, — but by the Company themselves surrendering 
at discretion. The State, on the other hand, willingly waived for 
the moment all interference in their trade or in the appointment 
of their servants,, and showed a truer appreciation of their 
tinancial position than hitherto by dropping all reference to a 
tribute. This is the more remarkable as the claim of England 
to the Company’s territories was now for the first time un- 
equivocally asserted. They were called “the British posses^ 
sions in India” in tho title of the Act, and “the territorial 

3 
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possessions of this Bangdom in the East Indies” in the preamble, 
and the same style is adhered to throughout. 

On account of the acute and prolonged differences between 
Hastings and his Council the Act reduced the number of 
the Grovemor General’s council by one,^ and gave Madras and 
Bombay also the same form of Government by a Governor 
and CounciL The attempt to appoint councillors direct from 
England was given up. All appointments except those of 
Govemors-General, Governors and Commanders-in-Chief were to 
be made from the Company’s servants, and all, including these 
highest also, by the Company. The King only reserved under 
the Act, a concurrent power of recalling or removing any ser- 
vant of the Company or of declaring any appointment void 
or any office or place vacant. The demanding or receiving 
by a servant of the Company (or by a servant of the King in 
India) of any gift or present, whether for his own use 
or for the use of the Company or of any other person, •"> 
was declared to be extortion, to be proceeded against 
and punished as such. The power of the Governor 
General and Council to ‘‘superintend, control and direct’' 
the other presidencies, and the duty of the other pre^aidencies 
to obey the orders from Kort William, Were defined more 
clearly. In particular, no ‘Governor was to make war or 
peace or negotiate any treaty without express orders from Eng- 
land or from Calcutta, except in cases of sudden emergency, 
when it would imperil safety to postpone action; and eveiy 
treaty entered into by him was ‘ to contain a clause for subject- 
ing the same to the ratification or rejection of tfie Governor 
General and Council.” And this supreme organ of Government 
ill India was also to exercise similar self-control; in these mat- 
ters of high policy, unless forced to act by sudden emergency 
or imminent danger, it was to do nothing without express or- 
ders from England: for says the Act emphatically “to pursue 
schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India, are 
measures repugnant to the wish, the honour and policy of the 
nation.” 

All these changes are Well-judged improvements in details. 
Pitt’s cardinal innovation is a revolution in the character and 
constitution of the supreme authority in England. He kept 
unaltered with scrupulous care the outward form and ap- 
liearancc of this authority. All orders and despatches issued 
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AS beiore from and in the name of the Directors. But in matters 
relating to the revenues, the civil and military administration, 
and the foreign and diplomatic relations of the Company with 
Indian States, Pitt’s Act handed over the supreme authority 
to a new body which came to be known as the Board of Con 
troL It was an annexe of tlie Ministry, changing in personnel 
as the ministry changed, and was to consist of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a Secretary of State and four privy coun- 
cillors. 6 The Secretary of State, or the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer or the senior of th(^ other “Commissioners for the* 
affairs of India,” with two of the others Were to exercise 
the entire powers of the Board. By earlier enactments the 
Directors had already to communicate to the minister both 
all the correspondence and pr ice‘edings bearing on the above 
topics, which they received from India, and the orders, 
instructions and despatches which they themselves sent out. 7 
These were now to l)e communicated to this new Board. And 
if the Board wanted alterations made in the orders or 
communications to India, which the Court did not approve 
of, they were to take the grounds of objection into considera- 
tion, but linally the decision of the Board was to prevaiL The 
Board could also of their own initiative frame any commu- 
nications which the Directors were to for\\ ard as their own. 
And finally there was to be a secret committee of three Di- 
rectors, and all matters of high polic 5 % such as war and peace 
and the rolatioas with Indian States, were to be dealt with 
the Board and this secret committee only; all secret com* 
munications from India were to go before these only, and the 
other Directors were not even tu know anything about it. 

The Board of Control was very lucky in the moment of 
its inauguration. If weak ministries with a short lease of 
power had continued in England at this juncture, the policy 
of the Board would also have shown weakness and vacillation. 
But Pitt turned out to be one of the strongest prime minis- 
ters known to English history, remaining in power for an'unusii- 
ally long period, and he liimself attended the meetings of the 
Board of Control regularly for several years.’*' The Board 
held thus everything in its favour and began to exercise its 
full i)Owera from the first. Chesney’s view, therefore, must 
be rejected that the Act made only a “nommal” change and 

J. Holland Rose, W. Pitt and tka Natlaaal Ravival, Gh. 10, 
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that “the amount of power which the Court of Directors con- 
tinued to exercise was sufficient to justify in great measure 
the popular opinion, which always continued to identify 
them with the Home Government of India* Mill’s view 
is clearly the more correct, that of ‘‘bodies, when one has the 
right of unlimited command, and the other is constrained to 
unlimited obedience, the latter has no power whatsoever, but 
just as much, or as little, as the former is pleased to allow, t 
Moreover, it was no part of the business of the Board to in- 
terfere in the details of the administration, and it was an es- 
sential element in Pitt’s scheme that the position and pi-estige 
of the Court of Directors should continue just the same as 
before to all outward appearance. 

Nor is this alL The rapid extension of the Company’s 
territories in India after 1784, and the ease with which it 
sprang into the position of the paramount power, were no 
doubt due to some extent to the personal character of Governors 
General like Lord Wellesley,^ and to the subordinates whom 
such Governors General trained up in their own ideas and left 
l)ehiad. And the chaotic condition of India after the down- 
fall of the Mughal Empire is without doubt the principal ex- 
planation of all that sul^quently happened. Moreover, 
the Napoleonic wihirlwind in Europe itself offered an oppor- 
tunity which a cJihota Napoleon like Wellesley was just the 
person to make the most of. Still, in so far as suitable poli- 
tical machinery for direction and control has influence over 
the course of events, Pitt deserves no little credit for evolving 
the Board of Control out of the seed originally planted by the 
Regulating Act. The rhetorical descriptions of Macaulay and 
other historians asking us to observe with wonder the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of a merely trading company winning an 
empire more extensive than any known to history and with 
such marvellous speed, do not take sufficient account of the 
secrecy the unity and the efficiency of this small central 
8U|)reme body that Pitt created for the guidance and control 
of the East India Company, in matters of policy and ad- 
ministration. 


• Ifiifan Polity, pp. 42-3. 

t Book V. Cli. 9 Ot. also Sir W. HoIcIerucHB PtO|)US and ProMtillf Of India 
pp. iei-2. Robirlt, pp. 215-6, etc. 
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And, finally, to ns in India this Act should be memorable 
above all because of its “drastic provisions for the prevention 
and punishment of the corruption and oppression which had 
become rampant amongst the Company’s servants.”* That 
no occasion arose to apply them in any case whatever, ought 
not to mislead the historian as to their great value at the time 
they were enacted. They were the balanced expression in 
solemn legal clauses of the same temper in parliament and 
in the nation, which had manifested itself earlier in the attack 
upon Clive, and was to reappear presently in that extravagant 
gesture, the impeachment of Warren Hastings. English his- 
torians incline to the view that these provisions remained 
a dead letter and so might well have been spared, and that 
the impeachment was a tamasha futile and impolitic, and not 
to be wholly condemned only because it ended in the honour- 
able acquittal of the accused, who was after all a great pro- 
consul, contending successfully against heavy odds. The 
Indian student, however, with a keener sense of his country’s 
sufferings for thirty years from the unrestrained greed and 
license of men armed with irresistible power, looks upon these 
— Pitt’s deliberate acts both — as just the steps England could 
possibly hav(} taken to strike a wholesome terror into the minds 
of her agents thousands of miles away, and so teach them the 
cardinal duty of recognising that power has obfigations 
well as privileges. If it is the distinction of Edmund Burke 
to have been the most eminent parliamentarian to insist that the 
Company and its agents must be held responsible for their 
acts; if it is the distinction of Lord Cornwallis to have been 
the first Governor-General to purify succe^fiiUy the admi 
nistration of India; it is no less the distinction of Pitt to have 
l)een the ‘first minisU^r to provide for the same high principle 
such sanctions in an Act of Parliament that the evils ceased 
altogether and became mere matters of history. 1784 begins 
a series that goes on without a break to the proclamation of 
1868. All that we value in the gtowth and progi-ess of Bri- 
tish India to the present day, was rendered possible only be- 
cause of the radical ix:‘formation in aim and in temper, in per- 
sonnel and in morals, which conscientious and determined 
critics of the East India Company forced "upon it between 
1770 and 179 ». 

_ * Sir V. Chlroi, India Old an# Ntw, p 73.. Also the Otcidtat tad tUf 
9flfai p. 11$. 
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THE E. L CO. ACT, 1784 (24 Goo. Ill Sess. 2, 0 25). 

MUKHARJI I, pp. 28-58: th- text (incomplete) and ex- 
tracts from Pitt’s s{ eech at the first reading. 

ILBERT, pp. 61-67. 

LECKY in Ch. 15, Coalition Ministry. 

Section 11. To tlie end of the century. For a real impro- 
vement in the Company’s administration of India, statesmen 
and soldiers and a better qualified class of public servants 
drawn from higher social strata and animated by higher aims 
were at least as essential as improvements in the constitu- 
tional antT administrative machinery. English public men 
in parliament and in touch with the select and secret 
committees which overhauled the aft'airs of the Company so 
thoroughly during these years recognised this need also, and 
England soon began to send out some of her best sons to India 
in various capacities. Thus began a long roll of worthy empire 
builders, administrators, missionaries, scholars, lawyers, edu- 
cationalists, industrialists, engineers, merchants and medical 
men, who in various positions and separated from one anothei 
in far distant stations, willingly devoted themselves to years 
of patient toil and high endeavour in our tropical country, 
and to whom We owe not a little of the astonishing transfor- 
mation that has been brought about in the short space of less 
than a hundred and fifty years in this vast and ancient land 
of deep-seated wounds difficult to probe, and elemental ago- 
nies hard to heal. One of the first of this new type to be cho- 
sen for England’s civilising mission in India was Lord Corn- 
wallis. It was Henry Dimdas who remarked in naming him t<j 
parliament “as the fittest person in the world for the Govern 
ment of India Here there was no broken fortune to be mend- 
ed! Here was no avarice to be gratified! Here was no beg- 
garly mushroom kindred to be provided for 1 No creW of 
hungry followers gaping to l)e gorged !”♦ 'J’his was in 1783. 
Three years later the offer was actually made and Cornwallis 
asked for power to act on his judgment even though the whole 
of his Council were of a different opinion. i And this discre- 
tionary power was conceded to him for spt^cial cases by an 
amending Act. This autocratic power was afterwards con- 
tinued to all Governors 'General and Governors by the Charter 


• Mill, V Ch. 9. 
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Act of 1793> and limited by that enactment in two ways : it 
was available only for such exceptional “cases of high impor- 
tance as essentially affected the public interest and welfare,” 
and under it the head of the Presidency could only take such 
action as was within the legal powers of his Government. 

, The last Charter Act (1781) had extended the term of the 
Company’s privileges to three years’ notice after March, 1, 1791. 
As Pitt’s Act had solved the problem of political control, there 
was little opposition to the Charter Act of 1793 mentioned 
above, which continued them for another term of twenty years. 
The constitutional administrative and financial provisions of 
the Act merely consolidated the existing law and practice 
with a few minor alterations such as the one specified above. 
Finally, an Act of 1797 reduced from three to two the number 
of puisne judges of the supreme court at Calcutta. 

IVIUKHARJT, I, pp. 58-78, the Text of the Charter Act of 1793. 

Section 12. The Charier Act of 1813. The first thorough 
investigation by the legislature into the position and affairs 
of the^East India Company apj^ears to have been the one held 
under the Commonwealth Government. The inquiries pre- 
ceding the Act of Union, the Regulating Act and Fox’s Bill 
have also been mentioned. These took the form of select 
and secret committees of parliament which published volu- 
minous reports full of carefully tested and valuable informa- 
tion. The impe^achment of Hastings — 10th May 1787 to 23rd 
April 1795 — added to this pile. i Wellesley’s extensive con- 
quests won by armies operating simultaneously in several 
theatres of war raised the (bmpany at one bound to the lofty 
l>oeition of the paramount power in India, but at the same 
time accumulated a debt almost too heavy to bear, and the 
Company had again to approach parliament for I'elief. A 
committee was thereupon appointed which again made a 
searching investigation into the Company’s affairs, laboured 
at its task for five yearn, and submitted several reports. As 
the end of the term for which the last Charter had been granted 
approached, parliament also received many petitions from the 
raerchantvS and nuinufacturers of a number of towns and ports 
praying for the a})o)ition of the Company’s monopoly of trade. 
On the one hand, the growing manufactures of England wer^ 
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in need of new markets. On the other hand, Napoleon’s Ber- 
lin decrees closing European ports to English trade and ship- 
ping, compelled these powerful interests to seek other out- 
lets, and India and the East Indies were a field, which now 
that the sea routes were rendered perfectly safe by the recent 
capture of the Cape of Good Hope, Macao and Goa, the Isles 
of France and Bourbon, Java and the Spice Islands,* — the mono- 
poly of the Company alone prevented them from turning 
to their own profit; a field too which the general ignorance 
of the time enabled them to paint in the brightest hues of 
hope, as certain to yield untold wealth the moment it was 
thrown open to their enterprise. The doctrine of free trade, 
as presented by Adam Smith, was growing in popularity, and 
these petitioners as well as an increasing number in both hous- 
es of parliament assailed the Company’s privileges as mjuri* 
ous to the coimtry and indefensible in principle if not alto- 
gether unnatural. In the course of the debate one of the 
leaders of the opposition did not fail to expose the hollowness 
of this plea. 

“Their general principle was (he said) that England was 
to force all her manufactures upon India and not to take a 
single Indian manufacture in return. It was true they would 
allow cotton to be brought; but they having found out that they 
could weave by means of machinery cheaper than the peo- 
ple of India, they would say, ‘leave off weaving; supply us with 
the raw material, and we will weave for you.’ And these 
merchants and manufacturers called themselves the friends 
of India ! If they professed themselves as enemies instead, 
what more could they do than advise the destruction of all 

Indian manufactures”? 3 

But the ministers had a large majority and they were 
quite willing to take the popular line in this matter only pro- 
viding such precautionary safeguards as t lie evidence of then 
experienced adminsistrators,* a number of whom were examin- 
ed, showed to be indispensable. Lastly, men like Wilber- 
force in the House of Commons seriously and conscientiously 
thought that they would be guilty of a neglect of duty, unless 
they made an attempt to bring the benefits of education, civi- 
lisation and Christianity within the reach of the Indian popu- 
lation, whom they sincerely pitied as savages given over to 
dark heathen rites and practices. These various influences 
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were reflected in the famone thirteen resolutions which Par- 
flament adopted preliminary to legislation; and the principlcB 
so laid down were embodied in the Charter Act of 181.?. 

The necessary relief to the Company’s finances was pro- 
vided by arrangements for a reduction of the debt, and by 
restraints in respect of dividends, salaries and pensions, as also 
of the number of His Majesty’s regiments to be employed in 
India. 

The Company had tried to show that the expenses of 
administration were greater than their revenues, and that 
their only source of profit was the trade monopoly. Their 
accounts, however, were confused, and it was impossible to 
discover from them what profits were made, except from the 
trade in tea and the trade with China. And these two ele- 
ments in the Company’s monopoly, were seen to be on an ex- 
ceptional footing altogether. Tea bad become a necessary 
of life in Great Britain, the duties upon it yielded a regular 
annual income of four millions sterling, and it was not at all 
desirable to attempt changes in the standing regulations about 
such an article, when England was straining every nerve in 
her desperate struggle against a mighty foe. The China trade 
again was still in such a condition that it could only be car- 
ried on profitably under a system of monopoly. China hated 
foreigners, allowed only a certain number of her subjects in- 
corporated into a single body caUed the Hong to trade with 
them, and that too only at a single port, Canton. Besides, 
as if not satisfied with these restrictions, the Chinese Govern- 
ment often placed an embargo for indefinite periods upon all 
shipments whatever. It required experience, tact and in- 
fluence to keep the trade open.* Free trade in these two 
matters was thus out of the question, and this Charter con- 
tinued the Company’s monopoly to that extent, but to that 
extent only. The trade with India was thrown open, but as 
it was strongly urged even about this that grave dangers and 
difficulties might result if Englishmen were allowed to flock 
to India and visit any part unrestrained, it was provided that 
Englishmen going to India were to obt-ain a license from the 
Company.” ♦ 


wum. 
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The power reserved to the Crown under Pitt’s Act to 
recall any servant of the Company was first exercised when 
Lord Grenville’s ministry recalled Sir George Barlow in 1806. 
And it has been stated above that amongst the leaders in par- 
liament and in the country there was a section who were con- 
vinced that over and above amendments in the constitution 
of the Company, it was no less vital to go on improving the 
entire class of servants in every grade Who were wanted for 
India in increasing numbers. In the course of the debate 
on the resolutions Lord Grenville, for instance, urged that all 
the civil and military appointments under the Company should 
be thrown open to competition, so that men educated in the 
public schools, sons of deceased officers, and other candidates 
from similar classes of society could be selected by merit. 
Earlier still, Wellesley had attempted to introduce a similar 
improvement but in quite a different way, by starting a College 
at Calcutta where the young men sent out by the Directors 
could improve theii- education and acquire a proper training 
before being appointed to any responsible post. His scheme 
was too ambitious,t but it led eventually to small and practical 
institutions or other arrangements at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, enabling young civil servants entering upon their 
careers to acquire a knowledge of oriental languages. And 
in England the Hailey bury College was started in 1805 and 
the Addiscombe Seminary in 1800. The Charter Act of 1813 
provided that all such institutions were to be under the Board 
of Control and that no one v/as to be appointed a writer who 
had not studied for four terms at the Hailey bury College to 
the satisfaction of the College Authorities, J And the patro- 
nage of the Directors was also curtailed at the upyx^r end : 
Governors (General, Governors, and Commanders-in-chief were 
to be appointed by the Court, “subject to the approbation 
of His Majesty, to be signified in writing under his Boyal sign- 
manual, counter-signed by the President of the Board” of 
ControL 

Even more serious was the departure, involved in the 
creation of a Church establishment (f which, the expenses 
were to l>e paid out of the Company’s lovenues, and in the 


• TbomtODt IV 283. 
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permission granted to “persons going to and remaining in 
India to introduce amongest the natives useful knowledge and 
religious and moral improvement.” This was the starting 
point in India of Christian missionary enterprise as licensed 
by the State, with its triple fruits of western education Chris- 
tian propaganda and the gradual elevation of the ‘depressed’ 
miUions at the bottom of Hindu Society. The sections deal- 
ing with this subject emphatically affirm that the Company’s 
policy of ‘perfect freedom to the natives in the exercise of 
their religion be inviolably maintained.’ Moreover, an annual 
grant of one lakh of rupees was to bo “applied to the revival 
and improvement of literature and the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India and for the introduction and promo- 
tion of a knowledge of the sciences.” 

With these radical changes and innovations the Company 
was continued in the possession of its territories revenues and 
])Owers for another twenty years. 

THE EAST L CO. ACT 1813, (56 Geo. Ill, C. 156.) 

WILSON (CONTINUATION OF MILL) Bk. 1 Cb. 8 and 
Appendix X, which gives the 13 resolutions. 

ILBERT pp. 73-90. 

Section 13. The Charter Act, 1833. Although the Act 
of 1793 consolidated preceding legislation, the feeling per- 
sisted in some minds up to 1813,* that the measures England 
was adopting on the subject of India Were all more or less ten- 
tative and temporary experiments. By 1833, however, such 
lingering doubts had disappeared, and the leading statesmen 
Whig as well as Tory, wore prepared to fashion out of the 
existing arrangements a suitable instrument for the Govern- 
ment of the people of India. The Company too were quite 
Willing to fall in with the ideas of parliament, but pointed 
out in the defence of their property, rights and privileges 
that their territorial revenues had generally proved insuffi- 
cient, and they had been obliged to make good the deficit out 
of their commercial [)rofite. Which had all been devoted, 
beyond a regular dividend on their capital, to the general pur- 
poses of the administration.^ The difficulties of the China trade, 

* |C, J. Lord GrenvUle—see Sommory of hit tpeeehf Tlitrataa IV 231, 
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they also pointed out, continued just the same as they had 
been in 1813. But English public opinion in favour of free 
trade had grown so strong during the interval that those argit- 
meats had no effect.- The Company’s plea that the admi- 
nistration of India could not bo carried on \vithout some out- 
side contributioa was brushed aside. A territory so exten- 
sive and potentiaDy so rich, it was universally felt, ought to 
be able, by suitable economy and management, to yield a 
revenue sufficient for its own needs. ^ The Company were 
thus driven to limit their demands to an adequate guarantee 
for their own capital and interest. And this was granted, 

From the date of the first administration of Lord Corn- 
wallis the company had made fair progress in the performance 
of their duties towards the people of India as their rulers. 
Mistakes had been made, there were still defects, some of them 
grave, — the police ^ve ^0 indescribably corrupt and oppressive, 
the decisions of the law courts depended mostly upon the va- 
garies and idiosyncracies of the individual judge, — but the 
country had settled down, agriculture was spreaffing, popula- 
tion was increasing, trade was reviving, beneficial public works 
were being undertaken, efforts were being organised for the 
extirpation of evils like thagi (1830), and signs of a renaiscence 
being near at hand — signs like the Hindu College (1816) and 
the Samachar Ddrpan newspaper (1821) were coming to light. 
Lord William Beiitinck’s record as a Governor General from 
1828 was at this juncture of incalculable l)enefit to the 
reputation of the Company. Peel remarked that “their 
administration redounded greatly to their honour, and con- 
trasted favourably with that of any other colonial establish- 
ment that had ever existed.”!* Macaulay contrasted “the 
doubtful splendour which surrounded the memory of Hastings 
and of Clive, with the spotless glory of Elphinstone and Munro.” 
He admitted that “if the question were what was the best 
mode of securing good Government in Europe, the merest 
smatterer in politics would aixswor, njprcsentative institutions.” 
But he reminded parliament that even an extreme advoimte 
of that form of polity like James Mill, who was besides a 
thoroughly competent witness in Indian matters, when asked 
by the committee was obliged to admit that any form of re- 
preaentative Government in India was “utterly out of the 


^ Miff, n 684. t TMr««i«p V 248* 
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que8tion*\* It followed that to disposeese the Company would 
be to leave all the powers and patronage of a despotic govern- 
ment over a territory more extensive than Western Europe 
with a population of ten crores, a standing army of two lakhs 
and an annual revenue of £22 millions in the hands of the Board 
of Control or some other Board of Commissioners, who would 
be the creatui'es of the ministers of England. It was perfect- 
ly true that the ministers were responsible to parliament. But 
*‘a broken head in Cold Bath Fields produced a greater sensa- 
tion among us than three pitched battles in India. Even when 
the President of the Board of Control gave his able and interest- 
ing explanation of the plan which he intended to propose 
for the government of a hundred million of human beings 
the attendance was not so large as I have often seen it on a 
turnpike bijl or a railroad bill”. A check was required upon 
the authority of the Crown over India, and parliament ''could 
not be that efficient check. . . .What we wanted was a body 
indef)ondent of the Government, and no more than independent; 
not a tool or the Treasury, not a tool of the opposition. 
No new plan which had been pro[) 0 .sed would give us 
such a body. The Company, strange as its constitution 
might be, was such a body. It was as a corporation neither 
Whig nor Tory, neither high -church nor low-church”. Even 
during the recent [)eriod of unjJrecedented and stormy agita- 
tion, the Company had held on its course unruffled, acting 
'‘with a view not to English politics but to Indian politics, 
and preserving strict and unexpected neutrality.”! 


The Board and the company were thus continued for a 
fresh term of twenty years as the supreme government for 
India- The Governor General was now to be styled the 
Governor General of India, and he was given full power and 
authority to superintend direct and control the presidency 
governments in all points relating to the civil and military 
administration, but the local governments were also to continue 
to correspond with the Court of Directors as before. Questions 
of peace and war were to be decided upon by the supreme 
government alone; and even the diplomatic relations with the 
Native States and the conduct of particular negotiations were 
to be concentrated in the hands of the Governor General as 
far as possible. 4 


Also Sir John Malcolm, Qovtrssitst of USis (1833), p. 2 
Spaeth In the Ck>mmoiu, 10*7-18$$ 
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The relations between the Governor General and his Coun- 
cil were more clearly defined. The power of the Gk)vernor 
General to act at his discretion against the view of the majo- 
rity of his council was continued, but he was henceforth to 
exercise it only when he thought that the safety tranquillity or 
interests of British India were essentially affected, and in every 
such case both the Governor General and his Councillors were 
directed to put on record in their secret consultations, the 
grounds and reasons of their respective opinions. The exer- 
cise of this ultimate power was to be resorted to by the Governor 
General in extreme cases only, and as the only refuge from the 
possible evil of distracted counsels and infirm resolutions. On 
the other hand, for dealing with the ordinary business of the 
Governor General in Council the presence, besides the Governor 
General, of more than one member of council was not requir* 
ed, and both for such ordinary business and for the legislative 
business to be mentioned presently, the Court were to frame 
rules of procedure which were to be approved by the Board 
of Control, and then to be laid before both houses of parliament, 
and such rules were to have the same force as if they had been 
enacted by parliament. Thus was started by this Act that 
practice of skeleton legislation for India, which has grown 
until it has become so marked a feature of our legislative ac- 
tivities at the present day. 

As the Court of Directors coovsed, under the Act, to have 
any further commercial business to transact, the Board of Con- 
trol were now authorised to control and direct all their acts ; 
the entire property of the Company was also to be treated as 
held in trust for the Government of India. The patronage or 
right of appointment to various offices which the Court of Di- 
rectors had possessed independently of the Board, was continu- 
ed to them unabated, but they were, with the approval of the 
Board, free to delegate it to the Governments in India, 
and through them to heads of departments and similar res- 
ponsible persons. Lord Cornwallis had excluded Indians 
from employment under the Company except in the meanest 
posts. And he had done so for two reasons: to raise the level 
of the services in integrity, capacity, and sense of public duty; 
and in order that the young Englishmen appointed might really 
learn their work and do it themselves. For Hastings’ experi- 
ment of duplicate appointments, an experienced Indian without 
any power along with an ignorant Englishman with all the 
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po’wer attached to the post, although intended to achieve the 
eame result, had in many cases failed altogether; the indolent 
Englishman had remained ignorant, and the unscrupulous 
Indian had under his powerful protection fleeced and oppressed 
the people all the more. Nay there was worse than indolence 
to be guarded against; in spite of the covenants, and although 
tih© emoluments of the service had been considerably increased 
Lord Cornwallis on reaching India must have found many of 
the civilians using their Indian colleagues and subordinates 
as “tools and readymade instruments of extortion”* for the 
purpose of filling their own pockets. How could it be other- 
wise, indeed, when (>live and Hastings had themselves behaved 
in ways not very dissimilar, and when many prominent Direc- 
tors and Proprietors were themselves more or less interested 
in the gains piled up by hook or by crook by their nominees 
in India? 

Lord Cornwallis cut the i>estilential weed of a corrupt 
tradition and cleared the ground. Lord Weileslev and his 
circle sowed the seeds of worthy aims, high ambitions" and noble 
ideals. Idle parasitic filaments of jobbery extending across 
the seas from Leadenhall iStreet, Cannon Row, Windsor Castle 
and Westminster, slirivelled up at the source. Decades pass- 
ed, decades crowded with the careers of exemplary civilians. 
And by 1828 a pure and highminded civil service had become 
an establisbed institution in the Government of India. It 
was however, an extremely costly institution. T) And a progres- 
sive administration necessarily means a progressive increase 
in the number of posts. Bentinck, therefore, decided to give 
up Cornwallis’ policy of exclusion as no longer necessary or 
practicable, and began to appoint qualified Indians to grades 
higher than had been hitherto oj)en to them. On this depar- 
ture from past practice the Charter Act sot the seal of its ap- 
roval by the well-known clause^ — 

“No Native of the said territories, nor any natural bom 
subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only 
of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them 
be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the Company.” 


♦ Kayt, p. 420; RobtHt. 222-227; OamwAllii (Euler* of India SerlM\ 
74-84; etc. 
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In their covering despatch the Directors lay as much 
stress upon the employment by the Government of ‘‘natural 
bom subjects of His Majesty resident in” India, as upon that 
of Indians. The trade monopoly and the prohibition against 
Englishmen about going to India without a license G or about 
acquiring landed property being at an end, it was anticipated 
that they Would go to India and settle there in increasing num- 
bers, and that amongst them Government might find persons 
seeking Government posts who might be better qualifi^ than 
the Indian candidates. Hence arose, the despatch observed 
“a powerful argument for the promotion of every design tend- 
ing to the improvement of the natives, whether by conferring 
on them the advantages of education, or by difihising among 
them the treasures of science, knowledge, and moral culture.” 
And the despatch said, in more general terms, “that the object 
of this important enactment is not to ascertain qualification, 
but to remove disquahfication. Its meaning we take to be that 
there shall be no governing caste in British India. Fitness, 
wholly irrespective of the distinction of races, is henceforth 
to bo the criterion of eligibility. To this altered rule it will 
be necessary that you should, both in your acts and your langu - 
age, conform; practically perhaps, no very marked difference of 
results will bo occasioned.” 

It should be noted, however, that the concluding portion 
of the last sentence in the above quotation was quito contrary 
to the explicit recommendation of the parliamentary commit- 
tee, which had admitted that “Indians were alive to the griev- 
ance of being excluded from a larger share in the executive 
Government” and had concluded from the evidence before 
it that such exclusion was not warranted on the score of their 
own incapacity for business, or the want of application or trust- 
worthiness.”* And as a matter of fact the Government in 
India followed the recommendation of the Committee rather 
than the despatch of the Directors in interpreting the above 
clause of this Act. 

Another step forward in the civilising mission of England 
in India was taken by this Act in the duty it laid upon the 
Governor General in Council to legislate lot the purpose of 

*■ Sir V. Chirol. Ittdia Old aid Maw p. 78. For mlalnterpratatloiia o( 
tbla cliuiie by Lord Lyttost btracbey«<rainet Stophea and otbari sae tba 
MSt cHaptar. 
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amelioratijQg the condition of slaves and of abolishing the status 
of slavery throughout British India as soon as possible, but 
by such practical measures as olfered no undue violence to the 
customs and sentiments of the people. The Indian Slavery 
Act (Act V of 1843) and later mesures were the result of this 
injunction. 

• The presidency of Bengal had become too large for efficient 
administration from one centre. It was also obvious that the 
(Government of India had to be relieved of the direct responsi- 
bility for any one presidency, if they were properly to discharge 
their duties towards British India as a whole. The Act provid - 
ed for the appointment of a Deputy Governor for Bengal and 
for the creation of a new Presidency of Agra, under a Governor 
or a Governor in Council. But these provisions were not acted 
upon and the juntter was dealt with again by subsequent legis- 
lation. 

Lastly, the Board of Control and the iVlinistry were fully 
alive to the highly unsatisbietory if not chaotic condition of 
the law and the law-Conrts in the eom|)any’s territories. 
Fii>}t, there wore several distinct bodies of statute law in force. 
The Chart(.‘r of George 1. had applied to British India the whole 
body of English statute law; all sujbsequent Acts of Parliament 
also applied in so far as (expressly extended to any part of 
India. 7 riio Governor General in Council had been issuing 
Regulations from 1793 which wen' applicable to Bengal, nnd the 
other Presidencies luxd issued similar Regulations for their own 
territories, Madnis frenn 1802, Bombay from 1827. A uniform 
codification, preserving local peculiarities, vrixs desirable. Se- 
nnidly, the various law-courts and their jurisdictions needed 
reform. The Zatnindari and Adalat ('ourts mentioned above 
were merely a heritage of the past, and as the country settled 
down a civilised administration was bound to provide better 
law, more qualified judges, a systematic procedure and above 
all equality before the law. The Supreme Court had taken 
the place of the Mayor’s and the sessions courts at Calcutta, 
and similar Supreme Courte had been established at Madras 
(1801) and at Bombay (1824) for those presidencies, but what 
was wanted was > pro^ierly graded system of courts covering 
British India and administering the same laws on a uniform 
system. Thirdly, the Hindus, the Muslims and smaller sec- 
tions of the population had their own laws and customs govern- 

4 
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lag important spheres of life, and the legislature had ordered 
the oourts to respect these and protect the rights of defendants 
in accordance with their own laws and customs. There were 
law books and commentaries and collections of customs B and 
the opinions expressed by the Kazis and Pandits of the Courts. 
But in spite of these and to some extent, perhaps, also because 
of these, the first generation of the Company’s judges and law 
ofiLoers found it very difficult indeed to ascertain what pre- 
cisely was the law on the particular point they had to decide. 
“The consequence was” as Macaulay said, “that in practice 
the decision of the tribunals were altogether arbitrary. .. And 
judge-made law, where there was an absolute Government 
and lax morality, Where there was no bar nor any elfective 
public opinion, was a curse and a scandal not to be endured.” 

Better qualified lawyers and law officers and a uniform 
procedure are a product of time. Legislative fiat cannot 
create them in a day. But a better system of lawmaking and 
a properly graded system of courts, their jurisdictions covering 
the entire field without cUishing with one another at any point, 
could bo so constructed. Moieover, as India was now thrown 
open to Europeans it was anticipated that Englishmen would 
go and settle there in numbers, and it was necessary to protect 
them and their rights, as also Indians from their high handed- 
ness, ' through the medium of kiws carefully made and 
promptly and impartially administered” not only at the 
presidency towns out also in the interior. 

The power of the presidencies to make Regulations was 
taken away; greater power, to legislate, was given to and con- 
centrated in the hands of tlie Government of India. The 
President of the Board of Control had proposed a Legislative 
Council at the Government of India. The Act provided, how- 
ever, only an additional Member of Council whose function 
was to help the Council and vote at it when it was legislating, 
and a Law Commission with this member as its chairman. The 
quorum for the legislative business of the Council was fixed at 
the Governor General and three mombeis. The Directors in 
their covering despa tcii laid stress upon the need for full in- 
quiry, publication both in English and in the necessary verna- 
culars, and due deiibciaiion in the framing and passage of all 
legislative measures. These laws were to have the same force 
uud effect as pariiameutary statutes. The supreme i>ower of 
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parliament tu legislate for India also was reserved; and the 
Court (acting as usual under the control of the Board) wore 
granted the power of disallowing any laws now to bo made 
by the Government of India or any parts of them at discretion. 
iSi course, the Government of India were toid expressly that 
in the new capacity thus conferred upon them they were only 
a subordinate legislature, and could not repeal any Act of 
Parliament or make any law going against any such Act or 
touch any law court established by the King, or indeed legislate 
at all on any of certain specified subjects. 8tiD, this was the 
most important of the innovations introduced by this Charter 
Act, as not only making the right beginning towards providing 
a remedy for the evils and a solution of the difliciilties indicat- 
ed above, but as also sowing the seed of the Legislative 
Councils of the future. may also say of this Charter 

Act that the despotic Govortiraeiit (if British India became 
by virtue of it a modern Government proceeding from this 
point onwards by legislation and jaiblicilv m i tinis fietcs- 
sarily diverging more and more from Oriental despot ism.>. 

AlUKlIxyttll, 1 84-112, the text and the covering dos- 
[)ateh of tile Court of Dii'cetors. 

ILBLRT, pp. 81-89; the same author’s GOVERNMENT 
OE JNJ31A, 3°, pp. 35:i-362. 

WILSON, Bk. Ill Oh. 9. 

RAMSAY MUIR, Making of British India, Ch. 8. 

Section 14. To The Mutiny. An Act of 1835 gave pow«r 
to separate the North West Provinces from Bengal and place 
them under a Lieutenant-Governor. : h(' Charter Act of 
1853 gave power for the ap^ioifitment of a Lieutenant-Govern- 
or for Bengal itself, unless and until a Governor was appointed 
for the presidency. It also authorised the creation of one 
more presidency, either under a Governor in Council, or under 
a Lieutenant-Governor. And in 1854 .mother Act enabled the 
Government of India to take* any territories of the Company 
under their immediate authority and management and provide 
for their administration. Under this Act Chief Commissioners 
Were appointed for Oudh, Ajmer-Merwora, Assam, the Central 
Provinoes, Banna, Berar, Baluchistan, Coorg and the Anda- 
mans; the Governor General in Council being reheved of the 
neoeadty for detailed supervision over the administration of 
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these minor or outlying provinces also; vrhioh came to be 
known as the Non-Regulation provinces. 

The Charter Act of 1833 also introduced several other 
changes^ some of them of capital importance. The number 
of the Directors of the Compiiny was reduced to eighteen, of 
whom six were to be nominated by the Ministry. The object 
of this reform was to strengthen the Court by adding to it dis- 
tinguished servants of the Company with lii-st hand Indian 
experience.’'* The Law member was made a full member of 
the Govemor-Generars executive council, and all four council- 
lors, as well as the councillors at the presidency Governments, 
were to be appointed under the Royal sign manual. The E.I. 
(’ompany had themselves proposed in 1833, that the Hailey- 
bury College should be closed an ; that the necessary number 
of young men required for service in India should be selected 
annually b}" ‘‘a system of public examination sufficiently high 
to secure adequately qualified parties.”! Their reasons were the 
great expense of the College and ‘The disadvantage which 
resulted from confining the associations of youth destined for 
foreign service to companions all having the like destination.” 
Tiiis proposal was now adtJpted, and the first regulations for the 
Indian Civil Service examination were drawm up by a committee 
with Lord Macaula}' as Chairman m 1854. The Charter Act 
continued the existence and authority of the Company, not for 
another term of twenty years, but ‘only until Parliament 
shall otherwise provide.” 

The President of the Board of Control had proposed in 
1833 that each of the f>residencies should send a member to 
the Council of the Governor General, one or two specially select- 
ed lawyers should }>e added from England, and that this enlarg- 
ed Council should legislate for British India as a \\holc. t This 
had been negatived because^ of the extra expense and reduced 
to the addition of a single law member, wffile the Executive 
Councils at the presidencies, which he had proposed to abolish 
Were allowed to continue, on the ground that th ' Gov^emors 
coming fresh frv)m F^ngland needed the advice of administra- 
tors who had long experience of India. In 1853, ( harles Grant’s 
original j>ro|>osai was ado()ted with two improvements: the 
Chief dustice and another judge wore also to be added 

* RoUfftS, p. as3. t Autoir, IJ, pp. 703-4, % WIUtD, III, pp. 623. 688. 
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along with a member appointed for the purpose by each 
of the four provinces, and the Governor-Generars Council 
thus enlarged to twelve members wasi to be the Legisla- 
tive Council for India; no law or regulation made by the Council 
was to have force or was to be promulgated until it had l^een 
assented to by the Governor-General; the power of the Court 
to disallow a law even after it had been so assented to, continued 
unaltered. The Legislative Council thus developed out of the 
single law member of 1833 was a purely official body; its meet- 
ings were to be open to the public and its proceedings were 
to be officially published. 

MUKHARJT, I 122-134. 

ILBERT, pp. 9()-94. 

Section 15. The Eml of The Company. It has been stat- 
ed above that the constitution of the Com any was, so to speak, 
standardised in 1833. By 1853, however, new points of view 
had arisen. In the debate on the Charter Act of that year, 
John Bright, for instance, quoted with approval the criticisms of 
George Campbell, and J. W. Kaye,* and condemned the “double 
government” by the Board of Control and the Court of Direc- 
tors as “a system of hocus-pocus^’ which “deluded public opinion, 
obscured responsibility and evaded parliamentary control.” 
He thought that whoreiis there was no chance of the important 
subject — ^how India had best be governed?— receiving full and 
proper consideration in parliament in 1784, because of “the 
fight of faction,” nor iu 1813 because it was “a time when the 
country Was involved in desperate hostilities with France,” 
nor in 1833, because the subject came up “immediately after 
the hurricane which carried the Reform Bill”; in 1853 there 
was no such complication or difficulty, and parliament could 
and was, therefore, bound to deal with such a grave and solemn 
matter quietly calmty and with due deliberation, maki* g all 
necessary . inquiries, even if the decision was thereby delayed 
by a year or two. He spoke, however, to listless members 
and to empty benches. So did ^ all others who had anything 
to do with the subject on that occasion, either in the Commons 
or in the Lords. A quiet time might 1)0 ideally the best for 
elaborating a great meiisure. But in actual practice a repre- 

* CatnpbeirB Modtrn India, A Skatcli ot tli« tytttm of Civil Uovornniint 
was pubUahod In 1^2; Kaye's Admlaiilratiaa ot As C. I« Co», in 1853* 
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sontative assembly rarely puts forth on any subject the earnest 
mil and the driving power necessary to carry a great measure 
through, unless public opinion is keenly exercised upon it at 
that particular moment. 

Tl. on came the cataclysm of the Mutiny, and suddenly 
all wa.s changed. It was not only the dynasty of the Grand 
Mogul that was destroyed. The prime minister of England 
informed the Court of Directors as early as the 19th Decern btw 
1857 that the East India Company was also to be destrtjyed, 
that a hill was to be brought before parliament at an early 
date, to take over the administration of British India under 
the direct authority of the Crown. Legislation on the subject 
was actually introduced on the 12th February 1858, and it 
passed through strange vicissitudes. An Italian conspirator 
had, a little earlier, throwni bombs in Paris at Napoleon HI, 
who escaped unhurt, but the incident had in a few days this 
surprising result, that the prime minister of England was driven 
from office, dragging his party down with himself. The cardi- 
nal principle of his Government of India Bill, however, survived. 
As Bright remarked, “the conscience of the nation had been 
touched on the question, and it came by a leap, — as it were by 
an irrepressible instinct, — to the conclusion tliat the East India 
Company must be* abolished.”- The weak Ministry that succeed- 
ed Palmerston had no alternative but to legislate on the sub- 
ject in the same semse. Their Bill, drawn up by their President 
of the Board of Control, Lord Ellenborough, contained clauses 
which exdted universal derision. No third Ministry was 
jx)S8ibie; for England is not, like France, accustomed to minis- 
tries succeding one another with bewildering rapidity. It is 
not at all an easy matter of course to keep a weak 
ministry in office in spite of its manifest ineptitude on a measure 
of capital importance. But w’here there is a wdll there is a way. 
It so happened that T^rd Jtllenborough cornmittt^d nnoila i* 
blunder also and this served the turn. He alone resigned; 
the rest of the ministry remained. They tried to strengthen 
themselves by offering the vacancy to Gladstone,* If he harl 
accepted, he would have had his own way, and one feels mo- 
rally certain that in arranging the transfer to the Crown ho 
would have introduced some effective ch<'cks upon the autocracy 
of the supreme Goverumont of India, to safeguard thcj intoreets 
of the [>eople of India. But it was not to Lord John 

* Morlty'« Uff, I 683-691. ~ 
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RtiBBel ha<i mcauwbilo come to the rescue of the ministry by 
suggesting that it would be better to begin afresh by first 
deciding all the main principles to be embodied in the new 
constitution. This course was adopted, resolutions were pro- 
posed and discussed, and a third bill was placed before parlia- 
ment by the new President of the Board of Control, Lord 
Stanley, in June; and this at length passed both the houses, 
with some important amendments, and received the royal 
assent on the 2nd August. 

This Government of India Act 1858 substituted for the 
Board of (Control and the Court of Directors and the Court of 
Proprietors, a Secretary of State for India and a Council, who 
were to wield all the powers of those bodies, stand towards the 
Governor General and Governors in Council in the same rela- 
tion, and rule over India on behalf of and in tl^e name of the 
Crown. Eight members of the Council, which was styled the 
the Council of India, were to lx? nominakid by the Crown, 
seven were to be elected, in the first instance by the Court of 
Directors, and later by the Coiincii themselvas, and the nomi- 
nations and elections Were at all times to he so mamiged as to 
secure as councillors at least nine ])ersons wlio luvd served or 
resided in India for ton years and moreiivxT, had not left India 
more than ten years before tteir appointment. They wore 
to hold offio • during gCK:)d behaviour, but were removable 
upon an address of both Houses of Parliament. They Were not 
to ait or vote in parliament. Tlie obje ct of these provisions 
was to give a^ivisers to the Secretary of State, ^^wiio would 
have expert knowle ’ge and mi :ht l)e enabled tn be independent 
of him and of > arty influences in the performance of their 
duties. A Council so numerous was thought necessary to se- 
cure export knowledge coruiected \nth all the presidencies, 
and the vari'uis civil ami military branches of the adminis- 
tration in India as also the mercantile and other interests 
independent of the services; and it was als<f looped that a 
large Council, with a |)ermanent personnel changing only 
very gradually, would soon develop un esprit de corps,* The 
Powers conferred upon the Council were, however, not at all 
adequate? to bring about these results. It is |^)ossible that 
the great position which the CouH of Dirt'ctors filled in out* 
ward ap[)earanc<» misl<Ml Parliament, .md their o mplete sub- 

* Lord Derliy*t Speeefi, KHU luly 1868 * 
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ordination in reality to tlie Board of Control during the last 
twenty-five years of their joint existence w.\s over-looked; or 
else the responsibility of the ^'ecreta^y of 8tate to parliament 
was itself thought to be quite a sufficient check for all prac- 
tical purposes. Xor is it easy — under the British < onstitutii n 
it is hardly possible- — to construct a Council to whom no 
executive functions or responsibilities con be assigned, and who 
is to bo presided over by a member of the Cabinet, that could 
have any real indeix^ndence of parliament Cabinet and Secre- 
tary of State. Anyhow the SecTctary of State v as to be l)Ound 
to act according to the ^icw of the majority of the Council 
gnly in certain specified mattei-s: viz. the election of a Member 
of Council; the division and distribution of the power of mak- 
ing appointments among the several authorities in India and 
the disposal of appeals against such authorities by aggrieved 
parties; contracts, sales, purchaser, raising loans etc. on behalf 
of the Groveminent of India, and all matters connected with 
the property and all real and personal estate whatsoever of 
the Government of India; and last, all details connected with 
the expenditure and revenues of the Government of India. ^ 
In all other respects the Council was only an advisory body 
and the Secretary of State was free to scuid ordei's to India 
and to act and to abstain as he thought fit, though he had to 
place on record the reasons for his decisions. Five mem- 
bers constituted a quorum, weekly meetings were to I:)e 
held, and the Secretary of State was to form committees out 
of the Council and allot the various departments of business 
amongst them. 

Audited accounts of the revenue and expenditure \^ero 
to be annually submitted to parliament accompanied by 
a statement prepared from detailed reports in such a form as 
would best exhibit the moral and material condition and pro- 
gress of the country.2 And it was also provided that the re- 
venues of India were to be ay)plied and dis()osed of solely for 
the purposes of the Government of India, that they were not 
to be applied towards any military operation beyond the 
external frontiers of British India without the consent of both 
houses of Parliament, 3 and that whenever an order was sent 
directing the actual commencement of war by the Government 
of India, parliament, if sitting, was to be informed within three 
months, or if not sitting at the end of such three months, then 
within one month of beginning of its next session. 
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Nana Saheb was not driven into Nepal before the end of 
the year. It was April 1 859 before Tantia Topi was captured. 
But Queen Victoria v^as in consequence of the above Act, pro- 
claimed all over India on Monday the 1st November 1858. The 
proclamation, read out on the occasion both in the original and 
in the vernacular of the district, to the assembled thousands 
eyerywhere, was couched in terms of rare felicity, struck the 
right note, and went straight to the hearts of the millions of 
India The Queen iiad desired it to ‘‘give them ple.dg(‘S which 
her future reign was to redeem, explain the principles of her 
Government and point out the privileges which the Indians 
Would receive in being placed on an equality with the subjects 
of the British Crowa.”^ it wa^s one of her i^rsonal acts, if any 
pubhe act of a constitutional monarch, performed in the capaci- 
ty of a constitutional monarch, can ever be rightly regarded 
as a p<^rsonal act. Or, iKu haps, it would be better to say that 
while it Wtis unquestionably a fXTsonaJ act, it was at the same 
time more than a merely persona) act. It was she who spoke, but 
the pledges and tlie assurance of new aiul valuable privileges ^ 
were given to the ])eople of India by the Knglish nation s])cak- 
ing through the li}>s of their august sovereign. 

% 

A Boyal proclamation at ascending the throne or when 
annexing territory i'^ so essential “a part of the ceremonial ap- 
propriaU^ to th(‘ occasion, that one rarely thinks of tracing any 
particular announcement <»f the kind to its source. But the 
contents of this one arc not at aU of the usual character; and 
the policy they breathe will he found more than foreshadowed 
in the gi’eat speech John Bright delivered on the second 
rea<lin^ of Lord vStanley's bill in the llousc of Commons. 

i\lUKHAHJl, 1 1.>I-175, the Act and the Speeches of 
Lord Palmerston and fw<»rd Derby; also 1 
the Proclamation and how it was drafted. 

ILBERT, pp. 94-8. 

JOHN BRIGHT; Speeches on June 3, 1853; May 20, 
1858; June 24, 1858. 

ANDERSON AND SUBEDAR, Ch. 8. 

H. PAUL, HistKjry II 138-178, 184-5. 
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CHAPTER II : NOTES. 

SECTION 9. 

1. Mill, IV Ch. 7. CJoinpare Lecky, History of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, Ch. 12 — '‘Never before had the Natives experienced a tyran- 
ny whidi was at once so skilful so searching and so strong. Every Sepoy 
In the service of the Go. felt himself invested with the power of hie mas- 
ters; whole districts whicli had once been iwpuloas and doiirisliing were 
at Last utterly depopulated, and it was noticed that on the appearance of 
a party of English merchants the villages were at once deserted, and the 
shops shut, and the roads thronged with panic-stricken fugltivaa.*’ Also 
Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, IV Ch. 7. 

2. Sir Josiah Child might be termed the first of these Nahohf al- 
though he liad never been to India. See about him Macaulay, History, 
Ch. 18. But for ns in India the most memorable of his instructions to the 
Co*8 servants is perhaps the following : — “We (the Court of Directors) 
would have you (our servants) to bo always most kind and indulgent to 
the inhabitants that observe our laws and protect them in the same an 
interrupted liberty of the several religions In which they were bom and 
bred, as you do to those of our own Church and Nation. ” Sir V. Chirol, India 
(1926) p. 58. 

3. ^ 1755 to 1766—6%; 1767 to 69 10%; 1770—11%; 1771—12%; 

1772 and first half of 1773-121%. 

4. By an Act of 1767. xln Act of April 1769 prohibited any liigher 
Increase of dividends than at one per cent per annum, or any increase be- 
yond 12i%. The Co. had also been paying customs duties upon their trade 
annually amounting to not less tlian 11 millions. 

6. A great part of these gifts, “going to minor servants for pro- 
caring minor promotions, have never been traced” — Lscky, Ch. ^12. 

6. Col. Clavering received another 6000 as Commander«ia -chief. The 
Chief Jostice was to receive 8000 1. and each of the other Judges 6000 1. 

7. The president and five of the senior members of council, as Jus- 
tioes of peace, were empowered to hold petty and quarter seesJoDn to try 
criminal offences. The Company had also established Zamludari Courts 
wherever they were Zamindars. And when they decided to “stand forth 
as Diwan” and deprived the Nawab and his Nalb of their nl^amat jurlg- 
diction also, Hastings established the adalats. 

8. These District and Sadr Courts were the creation of Hastings. 
In the Civil District Courts the Collector preside^l and was assisted by Uie 
diwan or native revenue officer for the district. In the criminal dietrict 
cooiti the UoUeelor was aashM by the Kaai and Moftl of the district; two 
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HonlTis ahio attended. The appellate civil court at the capital was prc- 
slde<i over by the President; and he was helped by two members of coun- 
cil, the dlwan of the Klialsa lands, the head Kanungoa, and f»ther kacheri 
offlcen. The appellate criminal court was presided over by the Daroga 
Adalat (the deputy of the Nizam), and he was helped by the chief kazi, 
the chief mufti, and three Moulvis. Hastings had thus contbmed ‘with 
scrupulous exactness tlie constitutional forms of judicature’ familiar to 
the people. The Mufti was the expounder of the law; but the Kazi and 
the Moulvls were alsc^ learned in the law; and If they disagreed with the 
mufti*8 fatwa, tlie matter went to the court of appeal, and, If necessary, 
to the whole body of the learned In the law. — Auber, I pp. 4ii5-8. Pandits 
were also attached to the civil courts to advise on points of Hindu Law. 
See Hastings* letter to Lord Mansfield, 1774 (Keith, I 59*66.) 

9. The Amending Act of 1781 removed a few of tlie most glaring 
defects and difficulties, l»ut a really satisfact/Ory system was not established 
till after 1833. 

SECTION 10. 

1. Fox wrote — “If I had considered notliing but keeping rny power, 
it was tbe safest way U> leave things as they were or to propose some tri- 
fling alteration, and I am not at all ignorant of tlie political danger which 
I run by this bold raetisiire; but whether I succeed or not, I shall alwa 3 ^ 
be glad tliat I attempted, because T know I have done no more than I was 
bound to do, in risking my jxjwer and that of my friends, when the hap- 
piness of so many millions" — i.e. Indians — ^‘*ls at stake.*' Quoted in Lecky 
Ch. 15. 8ee also for the whole episode Hunt, Political History ol England, 
pp. 244-254. 

2- Englsh polltica in the Georgian age was stilt to a large extent 
a matter of personal ties. Personal loyalty was the one universally and 
Instinctively recognised bond of x)olitical co-operation; disloyalty, infide- 
lity, ingratitude, tlie grossest of political sins. That Fox and North should 
join together to seize power was an offence that stank in the nostrils of the|r 
contemporaries. This worst and most Infamous ‘deal’ in an age of deals 
proved the last, just because it so shocked the conscience of the time. 
Young Pitt In routing this old gang also annexe<i to himself the entire cre- 
dit of being the creator of a purer type of politician animated by a higher 
sense of public duty. And this Is how contemporary political reputations 
are made or are blasted more or loss in every age and clime — a lesson, this 
too, which the young student ambitious to cultivate independence of judg- 
ment ought to learn from such classical examples at a pretty early stage 
in the eourte of his own career. 
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S. "And though on a former occasion he had been derided when 
he comforted lilmself with the Idea that in every departure he should pro- 
pose from the Charter, he should have the consent and concurrence of the 
Company, he still continued to And great consolation in the reflection that 
he did no violence to the Company; for no violence could be said to be 
done by regulations, to every one of which the Company most cheerfully 
consented." — Pitt's speech. See Auber II pp. 1-9, for an interesting sum- 
mary of the first draft of his Bill, with the remarks of the Directors upon it \ 

4. Hastings had pointed out — "it is not in nature for five men to 
share the same power and not to divide into factions, when one man can 
always make a majority" (Keith I 95). 

5- Hastings received presents "for the use of the Company." Clive 
In his second administration "for the use of other persons." 

d. Subsequently modified to any two Secretaries of State, the Ohan- 
oeUor of the Exchequer and two Privy Councillors. The "Commissioner 
named first In the letters patent" was the senior "Commissioner*' and he 
as President practically wieUied the whole power of the Board. And by 
the Charter Act of 1793 instead of two privy councillors any two persons 
could be appointed upon the Board. Salaries were also granted : to the 
three Commisloners 50001. a year: to their office establtshmeni, 11000 1. 

7. This htter obligation was imposed by the CJharter Act of 1781. 

8. Wellesley, too, would have been recalled somewhere in the mid- 
dle of his career if he had been in fact, as In outward form, merely a ser- 
vant of the Directors. But the Court was not sure that the Board would 

permit his recall, and it was the support of the litter, which maintained 
him against the growing opposition of the Court. The moment he lost 
the support of the Board, i.e. its president, Lord Castlereagh, he was recal- 
led. 

8ECTIOM *11. 

1. In a Council of 4, one of them the Governor General having also 
the casting vote, with one Councillor supporting him the Governor General 
with his two votes has a majority of votes on his side. Thus the need for 
exceptional power mentioned above arises only when all three GooncUlors 
differ from him. 

SEOTION 12. 

1. But this addition iocluded, was natural under the oircntnttan- 
oet "an immense quantity of rubbish and trash" (Thurlow, quoted! 

**JUdets of India"— Haitiags, p. 209). 
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2. For Instanco a passage from the petition of Sheffield, abridged: — 
«*I( the trade to the East Indies were thrown open, such new and abundant 
markets would be discovered and established as would enable them to defy 
every effort to injure them by that sworn enemy to prosperity and the 
peace of Europe, the present unprincipled ruler of France. If the trade 
of this United Kingdom were permitted tr) flow unimpeded over those ex 
tensive, luxuriant and opulent regions, to the wealthy, enterprising, ho- 
nourable, and indefatigable British Merchant no obstacle would prove in- 
surmountable, no prejudice invincible, no difficulty disheartening; wants 
where he found them, he would supply; where they did not exist, he would 
create them, by affording the moans of gratification.** (Thornton, IV 216). 

3. Thornton, IV 241-2. Again in 1833, Sir Cliarles Forbes said in 
parliament — “As to trade with India that was to be increased only by that 
House. Let Ministers begin by reducing the duties upon the commo- 
dities of India. A small duty was imposed upon English manufactures; 
and a heavy one upon Indian commodities. Was that reciprocity? Was 
that free trade? ” (Id. IV 

4. During tlie next eighteen years no more than 1324 licenses were 
granted (Roberts, p. 278). 

SECTION 13. 

1. Lord Ellcnborougli thought tllat this had amounted to as large 
a sum on an average, as the sum disbursed as dividends, i.e. £ 630,000 per 
year for 16 years. Another estimate, that o a professional accountant, 
put it higher still. (Thornton, V 257, 282-5; and Wilson, III 483). 

2. Thus one consequence of the Charter Act 1833 was : — the Com- 
pany's factory at Canton was replaced by an English Superintendent, Eng- 
lish traders sold opium in ever increiising quantities to China, the Chinese 
laws prohibiting the imix>rt of opium were streiigtlienod, and there follow- 
ed the Opium War which resulted in England acquiring Hong Kong, and 
China being forced to throw open ilvo ports to foreign trade. The entire 
episode Is one of the worst blots on European civilization. 

3. The Company’s capital was £ 6 millions; but they had been pay- 
ing 10| % dividends for many years, so this rate was continued as a first 
charge on tlio Indian .Revenues and the price for buying the Company off 
- -at some future date- in view of the consistently high market value of 
the Company’s stock, was fixed at £ 12 mUlions. 

4. This could only have been carried out fully if the three presidency 
armlet had been amalgamated into one; but that reform was not thought 
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of till long after th© Mutiny; It was not practicable, either, until the main 
trunk lines of the Indian railway system had been built. 

6. Even after the change (BentinCk’s retrendimcnts) the average 
income of a civilian ranging from Member of Council to writer (the lowest 
grade) was still as high as £ 2000 a year (Roberts, p. 302). 

6. For proceeding into the more recently acquired and less settled 
parts of British India, the foreigner still needed a license, but such parts 
were also to be thrown open from time to time. 

7. There room for difference of opinion here, sometimes In- 
volving grave issues. For instance, was tlie supreme court justified in 
applying tlie Engllsii statute on forgery (172S) in Nandkumar's case ? See 
Ilbert p. 33 and Uk same author's Government of India, p. .353. 

S. For instance, Borrodaile’s collection of the caste customs of Qujrat 
(1827) is a rich mine of information to-day for tho student of social customs. 

i). The coveiing despatch say^ '‘eagerness for some temporary ad- 
vantages, the consciousness of power, tiie pride of a fanct I superiority of 
race, the absence of any adequate check from public opinion, the absence 
also of the habitual check .supplied by the stated and public recurrence ot 
religious observances, and other causes may occasionally lead" to un- 
guarded acts; "mucii more may acts of outrage or insolence be expected 
from casual adventurers" and run-aways from Euroi>e "released from the 
restraints which in tills country the over-awing influence of society imposes 
on all men not totally abandoned." 

SECTION 16. 

1 . It looks as If these were the only matters on which 4ii Board 
of Control had not interfered with the decisions of the Court of Directors. 
If BO, It was the Sec retary of State who succeeded to all the powers of the 
Board of Control, not the Secretary of State in Council. 

2. Dates were fixed for this annual report to parliament wlilch re- 
mind one of the dates fixed for the annual meeting of the General Court in 
SUzabeth's Charter. Thli is a good Illustration of the extremely conierTa- 
thre nature of English law-making. 

3. This dause was due to Gladstone— Marlty, I 608. 

4. *'8uoh a document should breathe feelings of generosity, be- 
uevoleace and religious toleration," and give assurances of the "prosperity 
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fottowlBg in the traio of civiUBation/* See Sir T* Martin, PrincB Goniort 
IV 49; Sir Sidney Lee, Queen Victoria, pp. 288-290. The Queen had also writ- 
ten to Lord Canning, *‘the Indian people should know that there is no hatr- 
ed to a brown skin, none; but the greatest wish on their Queen's part to 
see them happy, contented and ttourishing.” 

6. I copy from Charles Ball’s History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. 
II, pp. 626-6, a portion of the comments upon the Proclamation pronounced 
by ‘two Indian journals of the time : — 

The Bombay Standard — If we ai>prehcnd rightly Uie meaning of the 
Proclamation tlic I'romises it (onvcys of internal and civil reforms will have, 
*n their performance, the greatest inlluence on the future destinies of this 
country. We cannot but see in tiie v.ords Her Majesty is made to use, a 
solution, an effectuai solution, of the dilliculty ad\t rted to by Lord Stanley 
in his last speech, namely, tlie difliculiy of administering u*om a coustitu- 
iiona .country the government of a despotism. In our apprehension, Her 
Majesty's declaration Uiat the obligations which bind her to ail her other 
subjects shall be iulOUed faithfully and conscientiously with regard to the 
natives of her Indian territories, seems to imi)l.\ , at tlie very least, the grant 
of such a constitution as those olher subjects, all and eiich, are in Uie pre" 

*^ent enjoyment of We do not wish to imply that a copy of the British 

Constitution will be given to this country; but we conUdently expect that 

THE FRIEND OF INDIA-— The Revolution in the Government of 
India la one, the vastneas of which only ^e next generation will appmeiate. 
It is tlie principle of our Government, nut its external form, which has been 
changed; and to tlie muss of men, u new principle is as imperceptible as 

the soul India has become part of the British dominions; this is all 

that has happened ; but this is nut the insignilicant all that the enemiefi of 
Sngttshmeii would have them believe. Nothing was changed, save a name* 
when Convention announced the abdication of James II. The monar- 
chy was untouched. The prerogative remained unimpaired. The law 
remained unmoditied A new principle had been introduced, and the con- 

sequence was the dihercncc between the England of the Stewarts and the 
England of Victoria. India has also changed a name; aud a century hence, 
men will date the history of progreas from the Prociamation of the Queen. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

THE SUPREME GOVERNMEISIT. 

Section* 16. Meaning of a Constitution. Governments are 
either absolute or limited. In an absolute government there 
is no legal limit to what the Head of the Government might do, 
or order, or permit. Nothing whatever can be called illegal 
that an absolute monarch does or orders or permits. But 
onh the king of a very barbarous people can be an absolute 
monarch in fact as well as in mere name and form. The acts and 
orders of most so called despots have in reality been very strict- 
ly circumscribed by the customs and beliefs of their subjects. 
But of course these traditional and natural restraints upon 
the powers of a despot in a ruc’r state of society fall far short 
of that security of the subject, and that liberty of the indivi- 
dual, which we associate with a modern state where the Reign 
of Law prevails. 

Governments in which the powers of the Head are not 
absolute, but consciousl}' and regularly' limited through and 
by law and custom arc also called Constitutional Governments, 
because the laws, institutions, customs, and conventions 
which limit and restrain the jviwcrs of the titular Head and lay 
out the procedure by wliich and the channels along which 
they flow, are collectively spoken of as the Constitution of the 
State. 

Such constitutional state.'^ are furtlKu* subdivided into 
States with constitutions that have grown, and Statoi mib. 
constitutions which have bemi made, and the differences be- 
tween these two ty^jcs are many and important. 

Constitutions of th(‘ second variety rest on written docu- 
ments — Acts of the Supreme Lcigislatiin* or Declarations of the 
Supreme Head, or treaties Ix^tween the smaller states which 
combine together to form a large composite federal state. 
These documents attcunpt a logical and complete view of the 
wholi duty of government and jiro vide for it, by a system of 
correlated and mutually limited laws, institutions and depart- 
ments. In such constitutions the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial functions of government, — as also the organs 
entrusted with them, are sometimes clearly separated from one 
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another, and arranged so as to form mutual cliecks. The 
fundamental liberties of the individual citizen are more- 
over defined and safeguarded as far as legal and administra* 
live provisions and conventions can do so. 8onie written 
constitutions also include provisions l<^ 3 ing down a spcciaj 
process or machinery by which alone they could b(‘ amended. 
.This gives thorn a rigidity not possessetl by the flexible or elas- 
tic .constitutions which make no distinction between amend- 
ments to the constitution and ordinary legislation. 

Constitutions that have grown up have none of these 
features; they are not ail written out, not logically constructed, 
not conceived and constructed as a whole to cover the entire 
range of govcrninental functions; they do not cl arly ditferen 
tiate tile cxeculiv^e, tiie legislative and tiie judicial functions 
and organs of goveninieut from one another, their legislative 
organs are not limited in power but can and do effect funda- 
mental changes in the constitution when e via necessary, nor ai-e 
they rigid. They are always in a slate of fiu\, and »*\' n before 
all the changes involved in the last great (hTort of public opi- 
nion have been fully and definitely secun^d. they are moving 
on to some other gn^at change. 

The Indian (constitution {)artakes of the merits and de- 
fects of both these types. The British Sovereign and Legisla- 
ture being the ultimate authority in regard to it, its sovereign 
will is expix!>s8ed from time to time in the form of Acts from 
J 858 and previous to < hat date, of Charters and Acts. And 
this Sovereign crtuited dependent legislatures in India by the 
Ch^ter of 1833 and later <'naetments, wiiich have also ex- 
. own will (within the province allowed to them), 
the form of Acts.^ Thus to this extent our eoustitulion is 
like a constitution made. But ov(‘n the wholt‘ set of tluse 
Charters and Acts and Indian Le<gislative Acts taken t^igether 
dcK‘S not give the wIn>io of the Constitution. The Executive 
Government has also concur«3nt Law-making power — at least 
in so far as the King in Parliament permits its exercise, — 
so that the n'gulations, ordinances and ces<jlutions of the 
Government of India and the Presidency Goveniments have 
to bo taken along with tlie above body of laws, in order to 
arrive at the writtou law-maile constitution of Ikitish India. 
Secondly, the Executive Government ha^j and actively exer- 
cisoB all the residual powers of an absolute sovereign; not mere- 
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ly the limited powers of a king in a modem European repre- 
sentative democracy, but the unlimited arbitrary powers of an 
Oriental monarch, which it claims by right of conquest and 
succfssion to the last great paramount power in India viz. 
the Grand Mogul. Thirdly, the charters and Acts and other 
written expressions of the will of the State mentioned above, 
are occasional only, each merely attempting to redress a parti- 
cular grievance, or supply a particular want or correct a partir 
oular defect, or mete a particular change or advance in policy, 
not in a thorough or logical manner but only in a practical way. 
And lastly, the British people are very graduahy learning 
more and more about India, they are very gradually educat- 
ing India and preparing it for self-goverment, they are very 
gradually responding to epochal changes in the world -situation, 
and they are very gradually extending the rights and privileges 
and institutions of a modem civilised self-governing people 
to India, as a part of their Empire. In these res j^ects, then, 
our constitution is in a state of growth and flux. 

J.A.R. MARKIOT: English Political Institutions, Ohs. i&2. 

A. V. DICEY: Law of the Constitution, pp. 1-:M. 

Section 17. Supremacy of Parluiment in Legislation. The 
Act of 1868 created a constitution for British India, which 
from that date t > 1920, remained the same in essentials, in 
spite of alterations in details. The Supreme Government 
thus established for India consisted of the Governor General 
in Council in India, the Secretary of State for India and his 
Council in England and the King in Parliament over both. 
The mutual relations of these three are not very easy to'gtasp^- 
because the legal provisions leave the individuals in office at 
any time a certain ami^unt of discretion or indoi>endence of 
action according to their own judgment, as it is very desirable 
that political machinery should. And because of this personal 
freedom < r discretion the two principal officials — ^the ^oretary 
of State for India and the Governor- General — ap,. eared like 
Rulers armed with great powers, almost equal and conourren t, 
except where the two disagreed, or where parliament chose to 
impose its wiU. The first question, tlierefore, with reference 
to this Supreme Government of India established from 1868, 
is— What under it, is the nature at id extent of the Supremacy 
of Parliament? 
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The Word ‘parliament’ is used in various Ways. Some- 
times it means the Cro\^ and the Ministry and the two houses 
of parliament all taken together, although whenHhis is meant, 
the more correct expression to use is ‘the king in parliament.’ 
This, of course, is the legal or constituted sovereign over the 
whole of the British Empire and therefore over India also as 
included within the Empire. But the question of parliamen- 
tai^ supremacy before us refers not to this formal matter of 
the linal source of all government activity, but to something 
more definite and restricted. What we have to examine is the 
nature and extent of the supremacy in Indian affairs of parlia- 
ment as such, i, e. of the British Legislature. 

Under the English constitution the mutual relations be- 
tween the legislative power and the executive power are pecu- 
liar. The Ministry arc the executive, the houses parliament 
the legislature, l>ut the two ai'e so far from being separate, that, 
when parliament is sitting, they continuously <ut and react upon 
each other. The Ministers also members of parliament 
and take the lead in the debates. They have usually so much 
fresh legislation to get from parliament, and there is so much 
pressure of other government Work of primary importance 
such as the annual budget, that iioarl}^ all the time that j)arlia- 
ment can devoU^ to legislation of ^ public character is controll- 
ed by the Ministry. Both in the selection of topics for legisla- 
tion and in the loading provisions of particular measures, the 
ministry decide what they want and, the majority support- 
ing them, the parliament or so-called legislature of the British 
Constitution merely registers their decrees. Thus the Cabinet 
“is the real law-making organ”* and not the parliament. Of 
course in these as in all other matters they conduct themselves 
in full view of public opinion as expressed both in parliament 
and outside. But this healthy inliuenoe of pailiamentary and 
outside criticism on the legislative programme of a ministry 
is exerted mon^. upon the programme as a whole than upon par- 
ticular items of it, and in matters on which English citizens 
and their parliamentary representatives arc indifferent, the 
ministry are left practically free to do anything or nothing at 
their oWn sweet will. Again, oven if through some circumstance 
India and Indian affairs come into temporary prominence and 
some legislation is undertaken, the Opposition have as a rule 


* SMiity Lew, ^ 65. 
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treated the matter as lying outside party polities. There has 
usually been, so to say, a w*orking understanding or a tacit 
conspiracy between the two “front benches’* which made it 
almost impossible for independent members like Henry Faw- 
cettV)r Charles Bradlaugh, Keir Hardie or Captain Wedge wood, 
hoT^ever inspired by a pure sense of duty towards the dumb 
millions of India, to achieve anything. Thus the supremacy 
of parliament in the Government of India has been exercised in 
legislative matters during this period of sixty years from 1858 
to 1920, only in and through the Ministry of the day. As wo 
shall see in a later chapter, W. E. Gladstone in 1892 treated this 
principle of keeping Indian questions even of the highest im- 
portance outside "‘party politics”, jus a convention too well 
established or too reasonable ia itself to be disturbed. 

Section. 18. Supreniaci/ of Farliaineiii in General Policy. 
Acts of the Administration and the general policy pursued by 
it come imder the executive functions of a government and 
might bo supposed U) lie outside the. sphere of the legislature 
i.t. the houses of parliameiit. 5^t tlm j)olitical organism wc 
call the British Constitution docs not xhibit as one of its cha- 
racteristics the principle of the ‘separation of functions'. We 
have seen how not parliamcent by itsedf but parhamont as led 
by the Ministry is the real law-maldng organ. And the supreme 
executive functions, too, under this peculiar constitution arc 
discharged in a highly complex manner. The British Alinistry 
which is nominally the executive, is not indej>endent of the 
legislature but responsible to it even for the discharge of its own 
proper function. And this responsibility or dcpf^ndence of the 
executive takes effect in a variety of ways, in the day to 
day influence which ^ the ministry and the houses of parlia- 
ment exert upon one another while parliament is in session, 
^o Ministry can accept office or maintain themselves there, 
unless supported by a ruajority of the members of parliament, 
especially of the hoase of commons. The: English Ministry arc 
an “indirectly selected” and an “informal but permanent 
caucus of the parliamentary chiefs of the party in power”.* 
The king appoints the ministers, but that is only a formality. 
The Prime Minister sel(‘,ots the oth<u* ministers, but, he too, 
has little freedom of choice. jVfost of his colleagues must be 
veterans who have harl careers as long and nearly as distinguish- 
ed as his own, who wen^ ministers along with liim when their 
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party bad been in poWer on one or more occasions in the paat. 
John Bull is a political animal and the incessant pobtical co- 
gitation and agitation and canvass going on in parliament and in 
the country, and coining to a head every now and then in ge- 
nera] elections, casts up leaders, Who by virtue of their effective 
participation in that process get selected as ministers of the 
Crown, when their yiarty obtains a majority in parliament. Thus 
the legislature and the executive are in sympathy with one 
another when both begin their career at the inauguration of a 
new parliament, and the general pcdicy pursued by a ministry 
with a strong jiarli amentary majority is as much that of the 
country and of the legislature, as it is their own. Executive 
power and'politicial responsibility to parliament and country are 
thus fused toged her into a unity, and the general policy pursued 
by the Secretar\ of State for India is pursued by him as the agent 
not only of the Ministry but also of the supreme parliament. 
Ifence, in this section also, the ministry are supreme, parlia- 
ment merely n gislers and supports their acts, and this is 
espc'cially true of matters al^t which the elector and his re- 
presentative in parliament are either indifferent or determined 
to keep them outsid<'i the range of parly politics. The military 
burden — in men and money — that India has had to bear; the 
despatch of Indian troops to China or Malta, P^gypt or South 
Africa or East Africa, France, or the Dardanelles or Mesopota- 
mia; the forward polic}'^ in Biducliistan, Afghanistan, Persia, 
Arabia, Tib(‘t, Barma or Siam, the share imposed upon India of 
the <‘X|xmditnre in each case, and the residting annexations or 
withdrawals; tlui naval squadrons in the p]a+^t and the naval 
bai^es^and stations and policing in the Orient:- - all such matters 
inseparable from high policy,- -which in an elementary manual 
one can barely mention in a rough list like this, have been thus 
decided throughout this ix'riod from 185S to 1920 by the British 
Ministry and the Secretary oi State for India, and the parlia- 
ment as such has done very Uttle indeed to exercise any check 
as the trustees, under Providence, of Indian interests. 

In this sphen\ too, independent mf^mbers have now and 
then raised their voices, but it was only on one occasion, 1879- 
80, that the Indian policy of the Government of the day was 
checked and then reversed; and even this single instance cannot 
be claimed as an ext option in which x^^^i'hament asserted its 
supremacy as such. The check and revei'sal in Indian frontier 
policy was bu ught ; I cut as pari ajid parcel of an entire revep- 
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sal of the foreign policy of the conservative party under Lord 
Beaconsfield by the liberal party under Gladstone, who first 
opposed them in parliament and then brought about a general 
election in which they secured an overwhelming majority. 

MARRIOTT, Chs, 4 and 11, 

SIDNEY LOW, Governance of England. Che. 4 and 5. 

Section. 19. Suprenmcy of Parliament in Fiscal Policy. 
The economic history of Entish India as affected by the finan- 
cial policy of the Ejist India ( ^omf)any falls into two Well-marked 
periods, (i) 1765 to 1833, and (ii) 1833 to 1857. During the fiist 
period the Company developed their own trade and shipping, 
without thought or concern about the effects of their measu- 
res upon the people of India. An increasing volume of trade 
at a large rate of profit was their sole conception of prosperity 
and success. During the lattfar half of this period they also 
adopted measures favouring the increase of agricultural produc- 
tion and the preservation of peace and order. But this is the 
barest minimum any civilised government must needs provide 
for its oWn existence, and does not affect the substantial accuracy 
of the above description as, a broad statement. The aims of 
the company government during the second period were wider: 
instead of their own profit and })rasperity, their measures were 
now directed to win out of India, as a “plantation’’, the greatest 
possible gains for the trade shipping and industries of England 
as a whole. The Charters enjoined the Company to attend 
to this, to do nothing whatever that might be injurious or even 
questionable from this point of view, and we find that as Eng- 
lish conceptions of what best conduced to England’s oWn profit 
and development in trade shipping and industries altered from 
time to time, the Company government in India introduced 
corresponding changes into their regulations and practices 
from decade to decade. As English thought developed rapidly 
in the direction of “free trade”, the Indian system of customs, 
inland transit dutiCvS and other regulations (Which the Company 
had inherited from the Mughals), Were also altered, Without 
any thought being Wasted on the indirect and cumulative 
consequences of such a revolution on the prosperity of India 
herself. These seventeenth and eighteenth century regula- 
tions Were a heavy burden and a great nuisance. They were 
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the heritage of a World of undeveloped communications and 
iimamerable political boundaries. But they had the prime 
virtue of securing the local market to the local industries, and 
no national government would have cut them down by means 
of a few strokes in quick succession. Change at a slower pace 
supplemented by adequate measures to help the industrial 
.communities to tide over the transition, would have secured 
the gradual growth of a better balanced and more efficient 
economy for the country as a whole. The East India Company, 
however, neither saw this nor attended to it; it was not their 
job; it was no one else’s either. And the indigenous industries 
of India, the growth of centuries, which had already suffered 
severely from the anarchy that followed the death of Aurang* 
zeb, quietly lay down, each in its own home, and expired at the 
first breath of Western comi>etition. The Company’s exports 
of Indian fabrics and wares to England were killed by heavy 
duties, and the Indian market for them was progressively won 
over for the products of English factories by ‘free trade’. That 
is the economic Iiistory of India in a single sentence. The 
rulers too did not at all realise that they were committing 
any wrong: to see to tJio interests of England, as England her- 
self saw them, was their sole duty, in a conquered “plantation,” 
inhabited by aliens in creed, blood, language, social habits and 
culture. Xor did they require any evidence or proof of 
their success, beyond the “prosperity” of their finances and 
their triide, as thus visualised. Even this was not always forth- 
coming. There were recurring deficits, and periods of slack 
trade and brisk trade alternated. The truth is, in spite of 
every effort on the part of England to avoid wars and annexa- 
tions, India wanted England to swallow and dii^est her as quick- 
ly as possible. India com|Delled her to do so: the Company hard- 
ly regained their breath after one war, when they had to enter 
upon another. Thivs forced to advance rapidly until the natural 
boundaries of the entire continent were reached, Engleind did 
her duty, but on one condition: to this vast enterprise of the 
conquest of an entire continent, she contributed not a single 
farthing. It was all carried througli at India’s own expense. 
Moreover, on completion and witliin less than a decade, the 
Sepoy Mutiny broke out. England suppressed it of course, 
but India had to bear the exjienses of this operation also, aa 
a matter of course. The abolition of the East India Conapany, 
and the transfer of Brit^h India to the crown by an Ac! of 
parliament was not an adequate reason to make an excep:ioii 
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in the settled policy of England towards India in this cardinal 
matter. Not to levy a farthing of tribute fr.>m any part and 
not to contribute a farthing towards its running I'x ponses, is 
one of the fundamental principles of England’s policy towards 
her far-flung world -Wide Empire. 

In 1858-1860 the fi^nances of the Indian Government were 
haturallv in a perilous and chaotic state.. Solvency and order 
had to bo evolved. The expenditure had to be cut doWn; hut 
as so high a proportion of the charges was flxed or beyond the 
power of the Government in India to curtail, not much relief 
was pOvSsihle in tliis direction: and the only alternative was to 
increase the revenue. Here, too, the principal item, land 
revenue, was a p‘nnanently fixed charge over extensive areas. 
The tariff of 1859,* therefore, raised the import duties for Bri- 
tish as well as foreign goods to ad valorem . with cotton 

twist and yarn as exceptions (5%); it raised the duties on ar- 
ticles of luxury to 20% ad valorem ; aiid it levied a general 
duty of 3% ad valorem on export^, with the solitary exception 
of grain Which was rharged higher. The lists of artich's to be 
imported or exported free of duty were small. It is from tliis 
fX)int that we have to study the fiscal policy of India under 
the Crown, with special reft^renco to tlie nature and effects of 
the influence of parliament ilpon it. An hicrease of revenue 
had to he somehow obtained, and that was the solo object of 
the above tariff; protection to any native industry was not 
aimed at, even when the tendency of some the duties 
was protective to some exhmt, that was not at all the 
object with which they were levied. Such a tariff, however, 
did not please the European chambers of commerce in India, 
or th(‘ financial mernbm' of the Governor General’s Council, 
James WilsonA s|X‘ciaUy deputed from England to lienefit 
India by his expert kiinwhslgc, or the Secretary of State for 
India in England. Doctrinaire trade vVoidd not stand it. 
The free lists werr^ ( xboided. The general t Uc for articles of 
luxury was disjsuiscd with: high rat -s were s|>ecial]y retained 
only for some of the articles such as wines. The eoncession 
to cotton yarn an<l fwist was removed, d'he general import 
rat<^ was rediiocnl a little later to 7J% (1864). In 1867, the 
principle of having free lists and r barging the general rat^? 
on all other articles (with special rates fr>r articles 8p<^cifioaj- 
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ly iiiuaod), was ^ivon up. All articles Were allowed to enter or 
leave the (ioimtry freely, except such as w(?re nanKjd, on each 
of which Was to b(i levied the duty s{>eeilically inc^ntioned,* 
The inevitable consequence was,- -the gross sea customs revenue 
which had increased to over (hj-ee niillions in 18(i0-6] and 
could easily have been doubledt in a few years, without the 
slightest injury to any one, fell off steadily from tliat point, 
and the taxes on salt and on the administration of justice had 
to be raised to an oppressive extent, and no less oppressive land 
cesses and license taxes had fo be added to tla‘ burdens on the 
people. The administration of India under the supremacy 
of parliament Ijecame more civilised than it had been under the 
company, but it imposed burdens upon 1 he p<:‘.opl(M)f on^* of the 
poorest countiios in the world. “tWo and a half times’* t heavier 
than did the Government of Parliament itself iqxai its own 
subjects in far richer England. 

R. C. DUTT: Econmnie Hi tory of Briti-b India, India 
in the Victorian Age. 

N. J. SHAH: History of Indian Tariffs. 

C. N. VAKIL: Our Fi.scal Policy. 

Sectiov. 20. Svprewncy nf ParliamrTit- — MisceHnieous. 
Particular acts of the Administratio]i. as distinct from ge- 
neral policy, come under tln^ sujKMaasion, criticism and control 
of parliament in a variety of way^ , when, as a result of the 
question or d^'bate or \ote, the particular matte]- is remedied 
or the officer (ionc('rn(Hl dealt with as might be necessary, 
after full opportunity has a.fforded to the. Executive to 

place before parhament all that (amid bo urged in cxplanatioii. 
(‘Xtenuation or dcfeiuao The o])poi’tuTuties for thus bringing 
presflure upon tlu‘ (Executive an^ manifold. Theiv is first the 
address in a!usWer to the King's speech at the opening of the 
:m.saion; tlien the qm^stions daj^ by day give a clianc^' if not for 
direct criticism, at least for calling the ministers to acc amt; 
then there ar(‘ thc^) motions to adjourn; the private meml>*>r« 
Tuotions; the debates on going into th(3 (committees of Supply 
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and Ways and Means; the discussions in tJie Committee of Sup- 
ply itself; the debativs on the Consolidated Fund Resolutions, 
on the Appropriation Bill, on the Budget, and on the motion 
to adjourn for the holidays, and finally, the formal motions 
of want of confidence,* Now, it is not ])ossible in a brief and 
elementary book like this to enter upon a detailed examination 
of hoW these various opportunities have been availed of in par- 
liament with reference to Indian topics, during such a long 
period as sixty years; and to point out, as a result, how even 
in this branch of the subject the supremacy of parliament has, 
as a matter of fact, been merely nominal. All that can be 
attempted is to offer some select illustrations, 

A recent instance, of the motion to adjourn the house for 
the consideration of an urgent matter, is the debate on the 
report of the Mesopotamia Commission, which occupied two 
days in both the houses, f The inquiry had revealed that the 
soldiers had suffered indescribable privations and many valuable 
lives hafl been lost; the transport services had not been ade- 
quate for months and the medical arrangements harl been 
disgracefully meagre, and had, moreover, broken down* The 
Commission had cciLsiired certain departments and also 
certain high officials by nam< , such as the Secretary of State 
for India, the Governor Gfcnoral, the Commander in Chief in 
India, and the Military morabir of the India Council. The 
publication of the report of June 26th excited a passionate 
outburst all over England, and it Was because of that circum- 
stance and that alone, that the debate compelled the executive 
government to take action, and important results followed. 
The Secretary of State for India was the official who was tech- 
nically bound to take all the blame upon himself, except such 
as could be judicially proved against particular individuals for 
specific actions or omissions, and Mr. Chamberlain announced 
to the House of Corarnoas at a very early stage in the debate 
that he had actually resigned, Ix)rd Harclinge also resigned, 
but at that moment he had long ceased to bo Governor General, 
and was holding a subordinate position as permanent secretary 
at the Foreign Office. No political responsibility is ever atta- 
ched under the coastitution to civil 8orvant.s even of the highest 
rank; nor could a censure baeed upon the way in which ho had 
discharged his duties as Governor General in a particular epi- 
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sodo he held to affect his competence for this later post; and 
his resignation was not accepted. Lastly, tlie Commander in 
Chief and the other Military oiIic(‘i*s wer<‘ dealt With by the 
Army Council. 

Private Members’ motions for specific executive action 
were never very numerous in parliament. We may note 
some instances. In 1889, the House of Commons passed a 
resolution directing the Government of India to modify their 
excise policy so as to discourage intemperance. Messrs. W. S. 
Caine and S. Smith led the Way in this important question, 
and the result has been both fuller information on the excise 
administration to parliament and some cheek upon the tendency 
of executive departments to attach too much importance to 
mere increases of revenue. Another r(‘Solution tlu' same yt^ar con- 
demned the India (ilovfTnment for emouraging 1 he consump- 
tion of opium in India, a vote that was re|3<^atcd two years later. 
J3ut the Goverament appointed a Royal (d>m mission Witli Lord 
Brassey as President, Which n*|>orted in 1895 in favf>ur of the 
existing system and so no change was made.* As a last ins- 
tance might be iiotc'd Mr. H. PanTs resolution of the 8rd of 
June 1893, that the examinations for the Indian Civil Service 
and other non military services sjiould in future be ludd simul- 
taneously in India iis Well as England. The Government, 
however, collected against it “the opinions of Indian officials, 
wliich were almost wladly adverse to the change,' ’f developed 
th<' cult of an irredueibh' minimum of Europeans as indispen- 
sal)lo for efficiency and demanded by the masses as well as by 
the more virile but less literary races of India, and did nothing. 

On the 12th Fc'bruary 1895, Dadabhai Naoroji moved an 
amendment to add to the Address a humble prayer to the 
effect that the British Exchequer should bear a fair and equita- 
ble portion of the ex]>eiiditure incurrc'd by India both in “the 
employment of Europeans in the British Indian Services”, and 
“on ail military and political operations l)evond the boundaries 
of India.” t This led to the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion with Lord W'elby as president, but it did not report till 
llKX), nor did it makt^ any ‘fair and equitable’ recommenda- 
tions as to the standing miiitary burdens of IntUa for the heavy 
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extra expenses imposed ii])on her from time to time by nason 
of Wars (^f annexation or i)f Tmf>erial policy. 1 Everyone 
disappointed af the rovsidt, from Sir Henry Fowler downwards. 
What was woi-se, the Commission did recommond that England 
should make to India an annual contribution of €50,000 in aid 
of the charge for the fndia Office; and this no English Govern-* 
ment Liberal or Conservative was then prepared to concede. 

The fundamental object it n to such proposals is that to 
adopt them would be to bring tliat part of the expenditure of 
the Go\'ernment of India regularly before the Hons ‘ of Commons 
in Commit te(' of Supply; that would be to subject Indian policy 
and administratifm regularly and directly to the review of par- 
liament; whoreas, altfnnigh parliament is of course ultimately 
the supreme auth(-rity ('von l egards Indian policy and ad- 
ministration, checks and obstacles have been deliberately inU>r- 
posed between the Indian ]'!xeeuti\ . nd parliament the 
intention or the < ffi^ct being to leave the Indian policy of a Minis- 
try which possesses the* general confideno(‘ of parliament, free 
from the full force nf its regidar and detailed control. Par- 
liament is of ( nrse tin- supreme* authority whenever it choo.ses 
to assert itself; but tb»' constitution it deliberately framed for 
India in 1858 was that as a general rule it did not so choose. 

Hence it followed that, to pass on to another of onr illus- 
trations, it is not pajliament that settles the Indian budget. 
That was settled by lie* Gov(Tn<-r General in Council, obtain- 
ing such fresh .'-anclicms as might be necessary in any year from 
the SecreJary of State and Council, fhe so-called Indian Bud- 
get Debate ti'at took place, in the House of Commons on the 
motion ("that C e Speaker <lo now leave th(‘ t'hair) to go into 
Committrx^ ( ji th<‘ East India TLwonuo Accounts, was “a purely 
academic discussion which had no effect whatever upon'events 
in India, cc nductcd after th< ev( nts that were being discussed 
had taken pdace.”* That was why the debate took place 
before empty benches, That wa.^ why a busy ministry and a 
parliament with far more than it could dispose of, fixed it year 
after year near the end of Ihe session, generally after the 
Appropriation Pill bad ) r-en read a second time. It was 
not even obligalor\ to have it every year, and during the 
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!jreat War it was altogether omitted more than once. 
But that was also the reason why members of parliament 
who wanted to reform this constitution of India, Idt upon 
l-he expedient of an amendment to tiic Indian Budget 
motion, that “in view of the responsibility of parliament in 
•eference to the Government of India and in order to provide 
for a more clfectiv(3 control over Indian que Aions, it Was expe- 
dient to place the salary of the Secretary of State for India on 
the, Bstimates.'’ Such an amendment was proj)Osed several 
times, but no Aiinistry libeial or cunservativ<‘ could allow it tc; 
pass unless it was also prepared to alter fundamentally the 
character of the constitution of India *is it liad been fixed by 
the Act of 1858. 

For our last illustration^ let us look iit tlie pressure which 
Lancasliiro D3peatedly exerted Ihrough ijariiament u})on the 
Government of India. I'iie Bee.retary of State was asked 
memonals and flrp«ita lions a.!ul by rneKus < ’f inoticHis and reso- 
Jufions in parliament, to increase i he quarnjt y and impro\elije 
quality of th<^ (‘(^tlon groWn in India, to push on dte extension 
of railways in h an years as wt ll as in fat, to pay moi<* and 
more regard to the condition of the iaboiner working in the 
textile factories of India, and ab<a’'o all, t(.> avoid any .sucii ta 
xation and policy as might, in the .Indian market, h ave to the 
local manufacturers of cloth (wlicthci' in villages ])i\ing hand, 
looms or in power-drivt n factories in cities), tlnir natural 
advantage over that exported for their benefit by Lancasliire. 
This Wiis the vspecial l)raiul of the humanitarian fre^trade 
gospel tt la Lancashins warranted to bestow u}>on the Indian 
masses the triune blesshig of the cheapest clothing, the liigheet 
real wages, and tlu* most rehable famine relief. Hansard re- 
cords so many discussions and resolutions on this subject, that 
it is not easy to make a choice. Perhaps the most character- 
istic instance is the motion of the lOtli July 1877, demanding- 
the immediate repeal of the import duties on cotton goods 
{6%arf valortm) iin pissed by the Indian I’antf Act of 1875. 
The Oonficrvative (iovernment wc.s in oiVice: they resisted it 
but only succeeded in inducing the hotise to add a qualification 
to the ofTect tluJt “rt>pcal was to take place without delay, as 
soon as the financial condition of India will pcriint.’* But 
just then a famiiui wtus raging in India. The budget of 1878 
provided for an annual saving of a million and a half m a Famine 
Insurance Fund by means of increased taxation. Lastly on 
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the 21st November, General Sir Frederick Roberts crossed the 
Kurram, and began that search for a “scientific frontier,” the 
second Afghan War. The Famine Insurance Fund, raised by 
means of additional taxation of a most objectionable character, 
disappeared. Two millions were to be received from England 
as a loan towards the expenses of the War. Other loans were 
to be raised in India and England to the tune of thirteen mil- 
lions and a half. And yet, a general election Was also fast 
approaching, the Lancashire voter had to be placated whatever 
the cost to India, and Lord Salisbury the Secretary of State 
ordered a reduction in the cotton import duties, and Lord 
Lytton introduced the reduction in the budget, overruling a 
majority of bis council.^ 

The Act of 1858 established the absolute and direct supre- 
macy of parliament in the government of India by ])utting an 
end to the East India Company and their Court of Directors. 
And We have now examined the real effect of that Act in the 
sphere of legislation, policy and individual administrative 
acts and omissions. The fundamentals of the English Cons- 
titution and the peculiarities of parhamentary procedure have 
so controlled the working of the Act that it really placed India 
under an autocratic executive, liable to be influenced by interes- 
ted parties in England and in India, and unable to protect India 
from them, except on the rare occasions when the parliament 
and the people of England asserted themselves on behalf of their 
great but oriental and politically inert Dependency. Or we 
might put it ill another way. VVhile the E. I. (Jompany was, 
however nominally, the mistress of British India, the Cabinet 
parliament and people of England felt, whenever anything hap- 
pened to compel their attention and to touch their conscience, 
a moral responsibility ror the dumb millions of India. But 
the Mutiny had this effect that for the future they ceased to be 
trustees and became themselves the rulers. Ought not the 
sense of responsibility of the ruler in fact be keener than that 
of the supreme authority Who believes himself to have left the 
direct charge in other hands? No doubt it ought, but no doubt 
either, that it rarely is. The power of the Company and their 
Directors was sensibly curtailed by the Act of 1784; and from 
1813 onwards it Was merely nominal; we may say, a mere fic- 
tion. The Act of 1858 did away with that fiction with the laud- 
able aim of providing a “Better Government.” The philosopher 
might have exi^ected that the change must aeoessarily wenrk 
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to the benefit of India. But we have jiow seen how and why 
the change in actual Working completely belied such axpecta^- 
tions, at least for a whole generation. It Is a wonderful illus - 
tration, on the largest possible scale in the history of tiie world, 
of the incalculably benolicial power of mere fictions in politi- 
cal architecture. 

.MONTAGU-CHEUVISFORD Report, .Sections 3;b36, 169. 

MARRIOTT, Chs. i and 14. 

H. H. THE AG A KHAN: India in Transition, Ch. 19. 

Section 21. The Secretary of State and the Governor Gene- 
ral. These two high officials formed together the double hnk 
that joined England to India. The Governor General was the 
working head of all branches of the administration, and lie 
represented, liesides, the C'rown of Ihigland in India and Wiis 
therefore also called th(i Viceroy. He was the highest personage 
of the State; ho was the Government of India incarnate. 
Whatever tiie Government of India was cinjiowered or allowed 
by law and constitutional usage to do was done in the name of 
the GovemorGeueral in Council, and the Governor General could 
if he chose, personally assert hims(?lf‘ with regard to any such 
matter, however trivial. Innumerable instances can be quoted 
of his plenary power. The installation of the Nizam in 1884 
with Sir 8alar dang\s young son l^aik Ali fis minister and 
without any favourabli* treaty about Berar, was very probab- 
ly a personal act of l.ord Rij ion’s. ^ Lord Curzon carried personal 
interference in the administration farther than any other 
Governor GentTal of recent times; Jiis inkulertmce in the famine 
relief administration of more than c»ne provinet^ and his punish- 
ment of a British regiment for a crime dbmmitted by one of its 
soldiers against a woman of the p<?ople may Ih^ cited as instances 
in which his assertion of supreme power did incalculable good. 
As another illustration of the manner in which tliis masterful 
viceroy saw his duty and jx'rformed it may be mentioned the 
fact that he {XTsuadod Principiil F. G. Selby to accept the post 
of Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency 
against the latter’s oWn inclinations, and on the high ground 
that it was a dereliction of the duty an able Englishman owed 
to the land of his adoption, to hesitate merely on the score 
of personal tastes, when au opportunity of higher service and 
utility offered itself. And as a last illustration may be cited 
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L(>rd Hardinge’s interference in the U. P. Where local Muslim 
feeling had become excited over the widening of a main road 
in a city, wJiich if carried out in the ordinary way would have 
cut off a lew square yards of space ffuin a mosque. Of course, 
no such instances, taken singly or collectively, can imply that 
the Governor General was an autocrat hke a Maharaja or a 
NaWab. The Government of British India is a reign of law 
and of customs and precedents wliich have nearly all the preci* 
sion and limitations of written law. As the Charter Act of 1793 
expressly provided, the Governor General oven when setting 
aside the opinion of his council and acting on Ms own, had still 
no powers whatever which the Government of India as legally 
constituted could not lawfully exercise. 

The appointment of the Ciovernor General is made by the 
Crown; but t hat is only a formality. The Prime Minister and 
the Secretary of States for iiaiia make the selection. The opi- 
nion of an expeiiciiced monareh like Queen Victoria or Edward 
VII ur Georae V" would uecc.-.saniy carry great Weight even 
with the greatcbi of prime ministers; but th(‘ i(‘S}>onsibility for 
the choice re ^ts with the la.-d; and the Sccr<.;l uy of State may 
carry his point with his chief by a threat of re'signation.- 

Changes in the Ministry in England dc' not necessarily 
involve a resignation by the Gov^emor General. Although the 
new ]\Iinistry might belong to a dilferent parly, it might not 
have an Indian policy diherent from that of their predecessor^. 
And even if there was sucii a change, the Governor General 
appointed by one party might continue to serve, if he had no 
objection to carry out the new poh'ey. Lord Min to, for instance, 
was appointed by the unionists, but when the liberals came intt» 
power soon after, he (jontinued at liis post and helped in th<i 
preparation intioduction of the Morlcy reforms. Lord 

Northbrook on the other hand, objected both to the forward 
policy in Afghanistan and the initiative and direction of the Se- 
cretary of Sti' te in Indian Finance, (whicJi the Ik^aconsfieid Mini- 
stry and then Secretary of Slate, Lord Salisbury, insisted upon), 
and resigned, llis successor Lord Lytton s> mpathised with thf‘, 
conservative policy, ad pted it as his own, and when the, liberals 
attacked the Indian meavsures of the conservatives as bitterly as 
their general policy, and, as a result of the well-known Midlo- 
thian campaign came into power with an overwhelming majority 
and the conservative ministry resigned, he too resigned (jihcc 
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along with his political friends.* Lastly, there is the oaso of Lord 
Curzon’s resignation. This arose out of difference of opinion 
bit ween him and his cointnandor in chief, Lord Kitchener. The 
military department of the Government of India had as its 
Ixoad a soldier who Wcis an ordinary member of the Governor 
General’s council, and was the constitutional adviser of the 
Governor General on all army matters. The (’ommander in 
Cliief w'as the head of the Army, but any proposals he had were 
to b i submitted to the Government of India through this Mili- 
tary Department. Lord Kitchener objected to this. To put 
the matter in constitutional phraseology he was not content 
with being an “extraordinary” member of the Governor Gene- 
ral’s council, whom constitutional convention required invariab- 
ly to vote with th ‘ Viceroy; ho Wantoi to be the only responsible 
adviser of the Govtirnment of India in military matters. The 
Govennnent of India, on the other hand, were unanimously of 
opinion that the vsystenn that existed was absolutely necessary 
to mairitain Ih ‘ suprein;icy of the civil authonties over the 
military. The Secretary of State for India and the British 
Cabinet decided the issue in favour of Lonl Kitchener, and 
D)rd Curzon lesigned.f 

We pass on to a consideration of the [xowers of the Secretary 
of State for India and the mutual relati )ns between him a id 
the Governor General. The Sccrt*.tary of State took the place 
of the former Board of Control and the East India Company 
and represento 1 besides, the supreme authority of the British 
parliament. It was worth noting that parliament has not con- 
ferred any individuality upon the Secretary of State as such. 
The Act of 1858, following the previous enactments about the 
Board of Control and its President, speaks only of “one of His 
Majsty’s principal Secretaries of State”. Thus any of theie 
members of the Cabinet could perform th ‘ duties of the SL^cre- 
tary of State for India. This is an cxecellcnb example of the 
Way in which the British Constitution combines individual 
initiative with collective responsibility. And the arrangement 
hfis its convenience on exceptional occasions also, e. g., when 
His Majesty visits India in ^lerson or when the Secretary of State 
for India has to do so liirasolf. The Act made him the heir to 
all the powers of the Board of control and the East India Com- 
pany. And by the Charter Act of 1833 he had, whenever he 

* Lady B. Balfoar: Lytton's IntfUii Adminlttration, p. 41)0. 

t Sir T. Balelgh: Lora Curton In India, pp. vIviM to li; Lo/al 
Fram, pp. 415-449. 
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chooses to exorcise it, “full pow^r and authority to superintend 
direct and control all acts, operations and concerns” ‘Vhich in 
anywise related to or concerned the Groveniment of India,” 
and “all grants of salaries, gratuities and allowances and all 
other payments and charges whatever, out of or upon the 
said revenues and property,” except in so far as parliament 
had otherwise provided with respct to any portion of this 
power and authority. The excoptioii, let us add at once, re- 
ferred only to such powers as liad been conferred by parliament 
on the India Council of overriding the authority of the Secretary 
of State, and these we shall return to in a later section. 

The constitutional conventions with regard to the Secre- 
tary of State’s powers of superintendence direction and control 
are a more difficult topic. Under the East India Company 
Governors General could not wait for orders from England, and 
had as a rule to take action on then o\Vn responsibility oven 
in matters of peace and war. But in the meanwhile science 
was progressing and the world was shrinking up. After 1858 
Governors General could be controltd more effectively and 
continuously from England. The telegraph made it possible 
to send brief orders several times a day.* The time consumed in 
communications by post from one end and detailed instructions 
from the other also became progressively shorter. But the 
intention of the legislature was that except in foreign affairs 
the responsibility for the administration and progress of India 
was primarily that of the Government of India, and that suf- 
ficient initiative was therfore to be left with it. Thus the 
Government of India continued practically a great independent 
State, and the Secretary of State did not always exercise his 
initiative even in matters of parliamentary legislation. The 
impulse given by the Mutiny produced several great Acts (which 
will be discussed in later chapters), and then for a time parlia- 
ment and the British ministry left India to itself. The age of 
Palmerston was a quiescent jjeriod in England also.f A 
new era began with the Beaconsfield Ministry (February 1874 
to April 1880). And in the eighties also bfjgan the pressure of 
Indian opinion for greater rights and representative legislatures . 
After a short period of hoxsitation the Government of India 
made up their own minds about it. The Services Were no long- 
er animated by the enthusiasms of the period from Bentinck 


• The Suez Canal opened in November 1809. Telegrapblc 
communloation with England via Tnrkey from Marc^h 1^5. 

comm England and India; Sir fcf. Cotton, Mew India. 
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to Lawrence. The European settler was no longer a mere 
pioneer. He had grown in numbers and in Wealth, he was 
socially and politically organised, he held certain great indus- 
tries in the hollow of his hand and was proceeding to acquire 
other monopolies, and whereas in a former generation he had 
leaned upon and followed the lead of the Services, he Was now 
. the senior partner of the concern, and it was for the Services 
to. follow where he led the way. In England, too, jingoism 
gathered force, and yams like the Bridge Builders and rhymes 
like the White Man’s Burden appeared, showing how genius 
itself was not always independent of prevailing currents of 
opinion and emotion. The Grovemmont of India capitulated to 
Anglo Indian opinion from the time of the Ilbert Bill. Parlia- 
ment itself refused in the nineties to move a single inch beyond 
what such opinion considered absolutely safe. Nothing could 
be done until England itself changed. This too happened. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman came into power in 1905 with a 
liberal majority behind him of commanding strength. Jingoism 
l^rished unWept, unhououred and unsung in South Africa and 
elsewhere. The Anglo-Russian Agreement estabEshed the 
essentials of a solid peace in Western Asia. 4 Hopes ran high 
in Egypt and in India. The Government of India, however, 
had not changed. Anglo-India Inid not cliaiiged. Their re- 
presentatives and organs in the Lords, the Commons and the 
English press had not changed.* Morley’s speeches and his 
letters to Lord Min to reveal the enonnous friction against which 
he had to advance. The shibboleth of the relative position of 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India under the 
constitution was a party cry raised by these reactionaries to 
maintain their privileged position intact against liberal assault. 
It required a world event of the unprecedented magnitude of 
the Great War to bring about the initiation of a radical change. 

Ijord Salisbury and Lord Morley are insUinces of Secre- 
taries of State who exerted their constitutional power to the 
utmost; while, of course, Lord Curzon is the outstanding exam- 
ple of a Governor General whom history must hold pei-soiially 
responsible for a goodly proportion of the Jiots done by the 
Government of India during his regime. 


ILBEHT, Ch. 3, Ss. 2, 13-14, 21, 36, 44, 48. 
SIR V. CHIKOL, Indian Unrest, Oh. 26, 
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Section. 22. The Executive Council. We have already 
traced the history of the Governor-Generars (and Governor’s) 
Council from the Regulating Act to the Charter Act of 1863. 
This last enactment converted the Law member into a full 
member of Council. By the Charter Act of 1833, this was the 
only member Whose appointment Was “subject to the approba- 
tion^of His Majesty, to be signified in Writing by His Royal 
Sign Manual,” counter -signed of course, by the responsible 
member of the Privy Council. By the Act of 1853, the appoint- 
ment of all Members of Council, both in the Government of 
India and the Presidency Governments, was made subject 
to similar approbation of the Crown. From that date 
to 1919 the number of the ordinary members of the Governor 
General’s Council has risen from four to six. The Indian Coun- 
cils Act, 1861, added the fifth member, the Indian Councils 
Act, 1874, added a sixth, specially for Public Works, ^ and the 
Indian Councils Act 1904, made him like the other four (except- 
ing the Law member) available for any department. Ever 
since the Act of 1793, the Commander in Chief has been an 
extraordinary member of the Council. Of the ordinary 
members the Law member must bo an Engli.sh or Irish Barris- 
ter or a Scotch advocate of not less than five years’ standing, 
and three others must have put in at lea.st ten y<'ars in the ser- 
vice of the Crown in India ^at the time of their <i[>pointment. 
The Act of 1861 prorided that tl lose * 'shall be appoinUal by 
the Secretary of StaU^ for India in Council With the concurrence 
of a majority of^his Council.” The absence of legislative di* 
rection as to the qualifications of the other two members has 
facilitated the appointment of financial experts or of memlxjrs 
of the English Civil Service. And from 1909 one Indian has 
been appointed to the Council. The first two of the Indians 
so appointed in succession, Mr. S. P. (now Lord) Sinha and 
Mr. (now Sir) Ali Imam were Law members, but the third, 
Sir Sankaran Nair, was given a ditferent department. 

Originally, every matter was referred to the whole Council. 
But the Act of 1861 empovyered the Governor General “to 
make rules and orders for the more convenient transaction c)f 
business” by his Council, and these “few Words gave to Lord 
Oanning and his successors the meatis of reforming” the system. 
Thus arose working by departments with a centralised secretari- 
at at the seat of Government. At the apex of each department 
^as the Secretary to Government in that department. Matters 
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of routiiKi, where tlie cas(‘ fell clearly iiiuler establislu'd rules 
and regulations were disposed of by him. All other matters 
he submitted to the Member of Council in charge of the depart- 
ment, in a form ready for decision and with his own opinion 
thereon. Many of these the Member disposed of on his own 
authority, but the rest Were submitted to the Governor Gene- 
ral. Personal consultations between these three or any two of 
them were frequent, nor Was any of them debarred from in- 
formal consultation with any other member. Most of the bu- 
siness of a department was thus settled by these three. But 
whenever the Governor General or the Member considered fur- 
ther discussion necessary, where more than one department 
or more than ono province Were involved, where a provincial 
Government had to be over-ruled or where fresh legislation or a 
new departure Would bi' lequired, the matter was placed before 
the Council as a whol(\ Thus individual responsibility and a 
continuity of policy were combined in an elastic system, but 
its successful and harmonious Avorking depended to a great 
extent upon the pi^rsonality of the Governor General.* 

The distribution of the entire w'ork of the administration 
into departments was not very logically carried out, for at the 
time of Lord Oanning, there were only seven men available 
for the purpose including the Obvernor General and the Com- 
mander in Chief, and only one more member has been added 
since. The t Governor General himself had charge of the foreign 
department. In all questions arising out of the relations of 
India and the Empire with the outside Avorld, that is to say, 
in all matters of foreign policy strictly so called, the decision 
rested with the cabinet in England, and the Governor General 
had to loyally carry out their orders. He was “a ‘parliamen- 
tary* Governor General rc3|X)nsible to parliament through the 
medium of the Ministry, in more senses than one, some of 
them rather vague; but his position and his duty in this cardinal 
matter have been perfectly clear from 1858 onwards. Internal 
foreign policy is concerned with Indian States, the frontier 
tribes, and the relations of India with Afghanistan, Persia, 
the Arabian coast, and the smaller powers on the frontier gene- 
rally, who have hardly a recognised status in the hierarchy of 

♦ Straehey, p. 67; see the whole diaouaslon, pp. 02-70. Also Canning 
(Eulers of Ind'a; pp. 46, 10 P4; Hunter, Lite of Miyo; Report- of the Decep- 
traUzation Commikaion. 

t HtMernete, p. 163. 
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international law. In dealing with these the Government 
of India has more latitude. The Governor General consults 
experts and is in constant communication with the Secretary 
of State on all these * matters also, but in this sphere he can 
take decisions to some extent on his oWn responsibility. But 
heio too, it is the policy of the British Cabinet that prevails in 
the long run. And throughout the period under consideration 
the powers of the Gk)vemment of India over Native States have 
been “exercised in four main directions: — (1) entire control of 
all external relations of the States; (2) responsibility for the 
safety and welfare of British subjects and of the subjects of 
foreign powers; (3) a tacit guarantee to the ruler that he shall 
not be removed by insurrection or internal disorders; (4) a 
tacit guarantee to the subjects of the ruler that they shall not 
be grossly oppressed nor misgoverned.’”*' 

The Commander in Chief Was since the Curzon Kitchener 
episode, in sole charge of the Army Department. The Mili- 
tary department upto that date Was under a soldier appointed 
as an ordinary Member of Council, whom during the period 
of his appointment the constitution relieved of all military 
duties, kept permanently at the centre of the Government and 
treated as a civilian. t The Legislative Department Was under 
the Law Member, and besides performing the functions indicat- 
ed by its title, it performed all the duties of the Government 
of India in connection with provincial legislation and advised 
the other departments on legal questions and principles, often 
dissuading them from courses of action not really within their 
competence. It also gave final shape and form to such legis- 
lative Acts as the Government of India had to perform indepen- 
dently of its legislative council. The Home Department has 
always been entrusted to an experienced member of the Indian 
Civil Service. Questions of internal politics such as riots, 
sedition and anarchy and their prevention, the censorship 
and control of the press, the administration of the Arms Act, 
as Well as the administration of law and justice, jails, police and 
the C. T. D., formed an important part of its functions. Thus 
it touched the administration of tho provinces at many points. 
The Department of Revenue and Agriculture was also for 
many years under the member in charge of tho Home Depart- 

. _ * Eushbrook Williams, ImHui Admlnlitratiofi, pp. 44-5. See alto 
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mciit, but ill 1905 these two Were separated and Revenue and 
Agriculture and Public Works were joined together under one 
member. The Revenue and Agriculture Department, since its 
reconstitution in 1881, had supervised land revenue administra- 
tion, agricultural inquiry improvement and education, famine 
relief, and the improvement of agiicultural and co-operative 
credit. The linking together of this with the Public Works 
Department was facilitated by the creation at the same time 
of the Railway Board and the Commerce and Industry Depart- 
ment. Tlie Finance Department which has sometimes been 
placed under an expert from England, supervised and con- 
trolled the general administration of imperial and provincial 
Finance, the currency, and the heads of ‘separate revenue,’ 
— opium, salt, excise, stamps and assessed taxes. Lastly, in 
moving a Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council in 
March 1910, recommending that a beginning be made in the 
direction of free and compulsory education and that a Commis- 
sion bo appointed to frame', definite proposals, the late Mr. G. 
K. Gokhle3 asked that there should be a separate Secretary for 
Education in the Homo Department in the place of the Direc- 
tor General of Educ ation created by Lord Curzon, and looked 
forward to a time when there would be also a Member of Coun- 
cil in charge of the Department. Lord Minto by one of his 
last acts as Governor General responded to this by placing a 
Member of Council in charge of education,^ sanitai-y and medi- 
cal administration, and Local self-government, and his succes- 
sor Lord Hardinge went further stiU by placing this depart- 
ment under the Indian Member of Council, Sir Sankaran Nair. 

The Acts of 1786 and 1793 have been noted in an earlier 
chapter, which leave the Governor General “a discretionary 
power of acting (or forbearing to act) Without the concurrence 
of his Council, in cases of high importance and essentially affect- 
ing the public interest, safety, tranquillity, and welfare;” the 
Government of India Act 1870 repeated this provision,^ and it 
has continued in force throughout the period of our re\dew. 
The proceedings of the Council are very pro^x^rly kept strictly 
confidential, and it is not very easy to judge how often this dis- 
cretionary power has been resorted to as a matter of fact, 
or what influencf^ it has had on the spirit in which the Governor 
General 0!i tlu^ one hand or the members of council on the 
other perform their functions. Nor can we rely much, in a 
question of this character, upon the public utterances of the 
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high officials concerned, inspired as they must be, more or less, 
by considerations of policy or of personal reputation or of loy- 
alty to respected colleagues. It is Well known that Lord Lytton 
acted under this provision when in March 1879 he partially 
exempted cotton imports from customs duty, as has been relat- 
ed above. But in that case every member of the Government 
knew in advance that the Governor General was only doing 
what the Secretary of State and the Ministry in power wanted 
him to do. Has there been any case of the Governor General 
exercising his discretion and overruling his Council, in which the 
Home authorities, originally indifferent, supported his action? 
Such a case would, for obvious reasons, be more instructive 
than Lord Lytton’s to the student of Indian constitutional his- 
tory. Looking at the matter from a more general point of view, 
Governors General have been ignorant of India and its problems 
on their arrival; their Members of Council, on the other hand, 
have been experienced administrators who have grown grey 
in the land and risen step by step by years of meritorious toil 
and achievement; they surround him, they are his eyes and ears 
Jis well as hands, the arts of the courtier arr not altogether un- 
known to them, nor are they philosophers or anchorites indif- 
ferent to the exercise and increase of power and influence,® 
and it is peifeotly natural for the newcomer feeling his way, 
to rely upon the judgment of these his constitutional advisers. 
Even when he has been in India sufficiently long to venture 
to steer the ship of State by his own judgment, cases of a serious 
difference of principle or of opinion Ixjtween him and his adviser 
or advisers would l>o rare, and rarer still those in which the 
majority of them went decisively against him. The supreme 
legislature fully intended that this provision was to be avail- 
ed of under a high sense of duty in very exceptional cases only, 
and it may be asserted with confidence that Governors Ge- 
neral have respected this intention and not resorted to it 
lightly or frequently. 

The Governors of Madras and Bombay \^ere given Execu- 
tive Councils in 1784, consisting of two civilians and the Com- 
mander in Chief of the army of f.he presidency. From 1793 
the Commander in Chief came to b clocked upon fis an extra- 
ordinary member. A hundred years later the office was abo- 
li-^hed and the two presidencies luul an executive counail from 
that date of only two members until an Indian member of 
council was added at the same time that an Indian 
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member was appointed to the Governor-General’s council. 
The Indian Councils Act, 1909, gave a similar executive 
council to Bengal, although it was then under a lieutenant 
Governor ; and on the ground that the provincial 
legislative councils Which that Act was creating or reforming 
Would “throw a greater burden on the local Government, not 
only by reason of the actual increase of work caused by the 
longer sittings of the legislative councils, but also because there 
will be considerable responsibility in dealing with their recom- 
mendations, ”7 it provided that other Lieutenant Governors 
should also have executive councils to help them. But for the 
creation of such a council it required the sanction of parlia- 
ment to be obtained by a special procedure, and this made it 
impossible to obtain under this section an executive council for 
any other province. The Governmnnt of India Act, 1912, 
converted Bengal into a Governor’s province, and provided 
that Behar and Orissa also was to have an executive council; 
which thereupon came into existence from August 1012. The 
Indian Members of Council had in the meanwhile proved their 
worth; their presence enabled the administrations to know 
and interpret better “the opinions the sentiments and even 
the prejudices” of tlie ])eopIe; while the new executive councils 
of Bengal and Behar and Orissa showed that that form of 
govemmemt had “an element of continuity necessarily Wanting 
to a one-man” system.* But ])ar]iament frustrated Lord Hard- 
inge’s attempt to give an executive council to the U. P. as it 
havs frustrated Lord Minto’s.^ The reform had to wait until 
the whole systemoreatod in 1855 came to an end by the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1919, 


ILBERT Ch. 3, Ss, 36, 38-47, 51-54. 


J. RAMSAY MAODONALD: Government of India, Ch. 4. 

Section 23. The India Council, We come last to that 
organ in the complex constitution of the Supreme Govern- 
ment for India Which stands lowest in rank and importance. 
The Act of 1858 created this Council, as we have seen. The 
Government of India Act 1869, gave the power of filling vacan- 
cies in it to the Secretary of State, and the members Were to 
serve for ten years instead of during good behaviour. If the 

• Uua Ortwe^t tapateb, 80-7«10U« 
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Secretary of State wanted to re-appoint any member at the 
end of the term, he might do so for another five years, but 
only for special reasons of public advantage, and these reasons 
Were to be laid by him before both housjs of parliament.! By 
the Council of India Reduction Act 1889. vacancies were to bo 
left unfilled until the number of members fell to ten. But 
this was repealed by the Council of India Act 1907, which 
provided that there were to be, at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of State, not less than ten and not more than fourteen 
members, and that the period of service was to be seven years 
instead of ten. Nine out of the members were to possess the 
qualification of having served or resided in British India 
for at least ten years and not left it last more than five years 
before the date of appointment. As there were no other res- 
trictions upon the choice of the Secretary of State, Mr. Morley 
(as he then was) appointc^d Mr. K, G. Gupta and Mr. Saiyed 
Husain Bilgrami as members in August 1907;* principally for 
two reasons. He had deb>rmined that the liberal promises of 
the free and impartial admission of quahfied Indians to offices 
in government service given as early as 1833 and repeated so 
solemnly in 1858, were to be fulfilled without any further de- 
lay, and he saw clearly that the only practical method of ex- 
pediting the fulfilment was to make some striking appoint- 
ments to the highest possible posts. He also Wanted the most 
experienced and the best qualified Indian opinion to exercise 
an influence from inside the government upon the scheme of 
reforms then upon the anvil. Lastly, ten years later, with 
the historical announcement of the 20th August 1917, already 
under consideration, and with the certainty of having to follow 
it up as soon as the Great War ended by some radical measure 
of far-reaching reform , Mr. A. Chamberlain added a third Indian 
member to the Council on the 26th June 1917, 

The Council WorW^l by means of weekly meetings. The 
members Were also appointed to committees, of which there 
were seven, but these committ^^es could not by themselves 
decide anything. All matters relating to (1) the appropria- 
tion, sale, or mortgage of revenues or prof)orty, (2 ) loans and 
contracts, (3) alteration in salaries of the highest posts, and in 
the furlough and sick leave rules of all Government servants, 
(4) regulations for distributing between the various authori- 
ties in India the power of making appointments of Indians to 

^ See hk Bubmlasion to^the Sing, RfcollMtloiii II, p, ggg. 
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posts reserved to members of the Indian Civil service, were to 
be decided by the majority. The Council acted as a check 
upon the Secretary of State throughout this period of sixty 
years from 1858 to 1920, in these matters only. But even here 
with regard to the appropriation of re venues and loans, the 
Council failed to safeguard the interests of India. Expendi- 
ture depends upon policy especially upon foreign policy and 
upon the wars and military estabUshments it imposes upon a 
country. The British Ministry decided jolicy. Wars were 
entered upon by them; the Council had necessarily no voice 
or responsibility in the decision. In fact the Secretary of 
State’s orders to the Governor General on such matters and the 
latter’s communications to the former about them, were “secret 
despatches,” and these did not go before the Council at all. 
And when a War or a forward policy was once entered upon, 
all the expenditure it involved had to be provided by additional 
taxation and even by loans, if necessary. The only check upon 
the Cabinet and the Secretary of Stat(3 in these vital matters 
of high policy w*as the provision introduced by Gladstone into 
the Act of 1858, as has been noted in the last chapter, that 
the fact of an order directing the actual commencement of 
hostilities was to bo communicated to parliament, and that the 
expenses of any military operation ^yond the frontiers of 
British India were not to be defrayed out of Indian revenues, 
unless it could be shown to the satisfaction of parliament that 
the operation had I>een forced upon the Government of India 
for preventing or repelhng actual invasion or under other sud- 
den and urgent necessity. 

Again, the total strength of the army to be maintained 
in India was from time to time decided by the highest execu- 
tive authority, that is to say, by the British Ministry on the 
advice of expert commissions. The numbers of the British 
element out of that total followed as a corollary. And the 
expense of obtaining, maintaining and equipping these 
numbers also followed as a further corollary. The people of 
India, the Government of India and the India Council had to 
accept the situation as a part of their fate and provide revenues 
to the required amounts, however high, with loyal alacrity. 

Matters not requiring secrecy went before the Council if 
they were not urgent; but if they Were, the Secretary of State 
was free to dispose of them without reference to the Oounoil, 
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When placing these communications to the Gh)vemment of 
India before the Council, he had only to add a statement spe- 
cifying the reasoiLs which led him to treat them as matters 
of urgency. Finally, the Council voted upon all matters which 
came before it at its weekly meetings. But the vote of the 
majority was binding only in the cases specified above. In 
all other cases the Secretary of State might act in accordance 
with the views of the Council, and as a matter of fact did so 
as a rule, but whenever he chose to act differently, he was 
perfectly free to do so. 

Thus, the Council had no influence whatever on policy; 
in matters of administration not directly connected with reven- 
ues, expenditure, and high appointments, it was only an ad- 
visory body; the members were the constitutional advisers 
of the Secretary of State selected by him for that purpose be- 
cause of their experience and expert knowledge; but he was 
bound by their advice only in those matters of administrative 
detail specified above. No one can read the debates in both 
houses of parliament from the beginning of the session in Feb- 
ruary 1858 to the passing of the third Government of India 
Bill at the end of July, without feeling convinced that the 
intention of the supreme legislature was to create in tlie India 
Council a l)ody strong enough to safeguard the interests of the 
people of India; the GovernnKuit of India was to be spurred 
on \>y it to measures of progress, civilisation and prosperity; 
the Secretary of State was to be restrained by it from any 
encroachments upon the rights of the peoj)Ie of India and their 
revenues. The body actually constituted ‘ proved, however, 
to be too weak and ill-constructed to fulfil any such noble 
functions. 

ILBERT Ch. 3, Ss, 3-17, 20, 22-4, 28, 31-2, 80, 83, 
89-90, 94-5. 

CHAPTER III: NOTES. 

SECTION IS. 

1. Presideicies recovered legislative power by the Act of 1801. ide 
Ch. 5 below. 

SECTION 19. 

1. For a sympathetic account of James Wilson see Sir It. Temple, 
Mill satf Events sf my Time. For Indians the measure of Wilson’s insight 
Into Indian conditions Is given by the following sentence from bl» budget 
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speech: — “If wo arc to have an average duty, it should be average 
throughout; nor do I attach much Importance to the argument that a low 
duty on yam and a higher duty on cloth encourages native weaving.’* His 
successor S Laing knew better, and was also more subtle. He held that 
England was in a hx; she had to allow some measure of protection either 
to the handloom or to the Mill Industry in India then in its infancy, and 
' that of the two, the first was the lesser evil. And so he reduced once more 
the* duty on cotton twist and yam. But I had better also quote his words 
in his budget speech : — “No one can doubt that it (the duty on yam at 
Wilson fixed It) is a duty which ought not to be maintained at a rate 
which might stimulate the growth of a protected interest** (i.e. the infant 
Mill Industry.) Laing has the distinction of being the first of our bud- 
get makers to breathe the phrase “countervailing excise’* on Indian pro- 
duction In connection with duties on cotton imports. In his next budget 
he reduced the duties on piece goods and yarn on the ground that “in 
the present state of things in Lancashire (i.e. tlie depression there because 
of the U.S. Civil War), I should be very unwilling to postpone for a single 
day any benefit they may got from reduction.*’ “Great Britain has a claim 
to unrestricted trade with India,** “tlie extension of commerce is the most 
direct and palpable advantage derived by England from the possession of 
India,** are amongst Ids ruling ideas. Similar sentiments reappear in the 
budget speeches of his successors .see, for instance, Strachey’s. In 1865 
Lord Lawrence and his finance member. Sir C. Trevelyan, tried to levy low 
export duties on jute and otiier articles tor revenue purposes only, and the 
Secretary of State vetoed them at once. All that men like Henry Fawcett 
could do in these matters was to bring the facts to public notice as often 
and as tellingly as possible. 

SECTION 20. 

1. For a brief account of this Commission with comments, see R« 
C. Dutt, Victorian Age, pp. 555-561; I. R. Macdonald, Government of India 
pp. 154'158. Re Indian troops employed out of India, the Commission held 
that “India had no direct and substantial Interest in the employment of 
forces in Europe, in Africa west of the Cape of Good Hope, or In Eastern 
Asia, but she had such interest in keeping the Suec Canal open and the main* 
tenance of order in Egypt as affecting the Canal (Impl. Oaxottoor, IV 378) » 
But in apportioning the charges on such occasions, from 1900 to 1914, Eng* 
land has behaved better towards India than India could have claimed for 
her under this award. See below. Chapter IX. 

Gladstone's Government oootrlboted £ 6 millions to India towards 

the cost (£ ISi millions; Moral and Matarial Progroit dtatsmsnt, 1882-3» 

p. 87) of the Afghan War. As Dutt notes *1t is the only iaatanoe on 
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record of a practical recognition of the principle that the oott of imperial 
policy ware beyond the Indian frontier, should not be borne by India alone* 
— p. 483. 


2. Mr. 0. Wason's amendment was negatived In 1906 by 61 votes 
in a house of 181; In the first Indian Budget debate under the Liberals in 
1906, Mr. Keir Hardle's amendment was negatived by 64 votes in a house 
of 242. For some letters from Morley to Mluto bearing on Moriey*8 speech 
on this occasion, see Reeollectlont II pp. 172-130. 

3. H. Fawcett Indian Pinanee Chs. 1 2; Dutt Victorian Era, 402- 

15; C. J. Shall, Chs. 6 and 10; etc. The case for Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Lytton and Sir John Strachey will be found in Lady B. Balfour, Lytten'c 
Indian Administration, Ch. 10, and Sir J. Strachey, Indian Administration 
and Progress 4®, Ch. 12. The only arguments used are (1) a doctrinaire 
assertion of the benefits of free trade; (2) and this resolution of the H. 
of C. of April, 4, 1879, is quoted as an unanswerable testimony to the 
soundness of what has been done. This resolution runs thus : — “That 
Indian import duty on cotton goods, being unjust alike to the Indian con- 
sumer and the English producer, ought to be abolished and this House 
accepts the recent reduct, Ion in these duties as a step towards their total 
abolition, to which Her Majesty's Government are pledged/* 

Perliaps the best commentary on tbe Incident as a whole Is W. E. 
Gladstone's speech In the H. of C. on the Revenue Accounts, 12-6-1879. 

I quote an extract: — “With regard to the remission of the import duties, 
there seems to me to be something distinctly repugnant in the way it 
has been done in the time of India's distress and diificulty by the Govern- 
ment of a Party, which has done all in its power to retain every protective 
duty in this country; and which, from year to year, advices the Crown 
to assent to Colonial Acta imposing fresh duties upon British manufac- 
tures. What an Invidious, almost odious, picture of iniquity to exhibit 
the miUions of India I The Free Trade doctrines that we bold so dear 
that we apply them against the feeling of the Indian people in their ut- 
most rigour and without a grain of mercy, disappear in a moment when 
Uie question deals with those whose opinions and interests we cannot light- 
ly tamper with, via. the free colonists of the Empire. The Q. G. 8 a 3 r>> 
that he cannot see that financial difficulty can In any way be pleaded agai- 
nst what lie calls fiscal reform. If that be a true principle of Government, 

It has been discovered for the first time by tlie present Viceroy. There has 
not been a free trade government In this or any other country which has 
not freely admitted that the state of the revenue Is an essential element 
la tbe oonsideratloa of the appUcatlon even of the best prinolplea of free 
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8IOTION 81. 

1. W. 8. BluDt : India and»r Ripon. Bat the Governor General 
is his own minister for foreign affairs; see the fuller discnsslon of the sub- 
ject farther on. 

2. Morley, Recollections, his letters to Lord Minto of April 29 and 
June 1, 1910. ‘Tkfy whole point was that the impression made on India 
by sending your greatest soldier (Lord Kitchener) to follow Keforms would 
make them look a practical paradox. It w JJthen be for Asquith to say 
whether he goes with me or not. If ho does, then he will have to support 
that view in the Royal closet. If he does not, then the Indian Secretary 
will go scampering off, like a young horse.'* Take another instance. In 1876, 
Lord Randolph Churchll tendered his resignation as Secretary of State 
for India, because the Prime Minister without consulting him had trans- 
mitted to the Viceroy a suggestion by the Queen tliat one of her sons should 
i>e appointed to the command of t!ie forces in Bombay. The appointment 
was not made, and Lord R. C. withdrew his resignation. Lowel, I p. 42. 

3. "22nd December 1883. . . .Mrs. Ilbert called to ask condolence. She 
says her husband has been abandoned by every one, and now by Lord 
Itipon. She blames Lord KIpon for his weakness, not the people at home. 
Lord Kimberley had written to her husband, urging him to stand firm, but 
thelmembers of council were frightened out of their wits and Lord R. has 
followed them."-~W. S. Blunt, pp. 96->. See also Sir V. Chlrol, Intfla, 
(the Modern World Series, 1926) p. 86. 

4. Morlcy, Rscolltctioiu, Bk. V (Jhs.l and 2, esp. letter to Lord Minto 
J uly 6, 1900. “This country cannot have two foreign policies /' This ap- 
plies to the whole period from 1784 (Pitt's India Act) to 1920. Wellesley 
overstepped the limits of the foreign policy approved by the Board of Con- 
trol and lost their support. Curzon (Morley notes more than once) went 
beyond what the Conservative Cabinet approved in his Tibetan policy. Some 
few exceptions like that, however, in a long period do not invalidate the 
truth of the general statement. 

The British Cabinet cares less, and less continuously, about the Na- 
tive Princes of India. In this branch of foreign policy, then, we might e 
pect to ffnd greater liberty of action allowed to the Government of India. 
But even here the British ministry asserted themselves whenever the Gov- 
ernment of India went too far. Balhousie's policy was reversed by the 
Proclamation. To Curson'a hectoring manner anooeeded Biinto's quiet 
and soothing urbanity and Kardinge's sympatiietic friendliness. 
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6. Those who eritlctoe the small and fdonbtful onteomo of bis re- 
forms ought rather to ask themselves whether any other S. of S.« inferior 
to Morley in prestige, influence and experience, would have been able to 
achieve anything at all. Even against him these reactionaries in possession 
raised the shibboleth of Whitehall despotism, altogether blind to the faet 
that if the Indian constitution had been allowed to i>etrlfy in tlie forms 
they cherished, as their birthright, the inevitable result would have been 
a bloody overthrow of the Bygtem within less than a generation. 

SECTION SZ. 

1. The poet was not always filled. According to Sir T. Balelgh, 
Lord Corson “before he left India, obtained the consent of the Secretary 
of State" (p. xv) to revive the practice of filling it and there has been no 
break tUce. 

2. “No Indian Member had ever been appointed .... Innovation in this 
exclusive practice was evidently of profound signifloance and so it Wiis felt 
to be both in India and at home, it removed one of the most conspicu- 
ous stamps of inferiority and gave Indians a new and widened share both 
in framing laws and In influence on daily administration. Resistance to 
80 serious a move was natural and determined. It was more determined 
at home tiian among Europeans in India itself.*’ Morley Rtcolltciions* 
Bk. V Ch. I. See also his speech in the House of Lords, 2.3-2-1909 and his 
letters to Lord Bilnto 1906 to 1969 passim. Lord Lansdowne called it *a 
tremendous innovation.* See also Lord Curzon’s House of Iiords speech 
23-2-1909. 


8. In the spelling Indian proper names the oiflclal system (known 
as the Hunterian) has been followed. Some customary spellings, also to bo 
found in official publications as concessions to usage, have been retakiod. 
Thus Cawnpore (not Kahnpur), Lucknow (not Lakhnau), Mysore (not 
Mhaiaur), Oude (not Audh). But in the following 1 apply the Hunterian 
system more strictly than is usual : — 

Dehli (not Delhi); Darbar (not Durbar); 

Mughal (not Mogul except in the phrase ’grand Mogul*); 

Mascat (not Muscat); Panjab (not Punjab); 

Banna (not Burma); Gkikhle (not Hokhale)* 

In the last case the n between the ii and the I is the cause of (re- 
quent mispronunciation in North India as well as in England. It was be - 
cause of the a that Sir Wilfrid Lawson, for instance, once perpetrated tiie 
(ol lowing atrocious rhyme (India newspaper. 18-5-1900): 
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**K friend too from India will take up the tale : 

Good luck and succeis to the Hon’hle Gokhale/' 

In Buch cases Grant Duff's spelling (€k>khlay, Bauaday for Banade, etc.) 
appears to be really the best aslthe least open to mispronunciation. Lastly 
of the two Haiderabads, the Sindh City Ins been spelt with ai; the Nizam's 
capital, as it is InTarlably spelt by the Nizam Oovemment, i.e. with y. 

4. November 1910. Gokhle's Spstclies, pp. 713 and 718. Of course 
Loi'd Minto's step was not due altogether to Gokhle's suggestion. The idea 
had been there ever since the post of Director General of Education was 
first created 1903 (O. Browning, Imprtttiont, p. 160). 

6. There was only a slight modification : the Act of 1793 required 
each member of the Gk)vernment to record the reasons for his view In every 
such case : under the later Act this was obligatory only when desired by 
“two members" of the dissentient majority. But one wonders, whether 
this change affected at all the number of dissentient minutes. All such 
minutes could be called for to be laid before parliament. 

0. A member of the Governor Generars Council was often promot- 
ed to be Lieutenant Governor; in this the recommendation of the G. G. 
was decisive. 

7. Letter of the Government of Imlla to tlie S.3. 1-10-1908. Ben- 
gal got its executive Council from November 1910. 

8 The obduracy of Parliament excited strong feeding in the U. P. 
when Lord Harding's demand initiateef by the C. P. Lieutenant Governor. 
8lr .1 (now Lord) Meston (1913), carried no more weight than Lord Mlnto’s, 
all sections of the population met together in a thoroughly representative 
conference on the 30th May 1915, affirmed tlielr "conviction that the inter- 
est of the U.P. Imperatively demanded that they could not be left in charge 
of a Lieutenant Governor alone/' and demanded that the province be made 
a Governor's presidency, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
decentralisation commission. 

SEGTION n. 

1. The debates on this bill in the Lords revealed a difference of 
opinion as to the powers of financial control assigned to the India Council 
by parliament in 1858 — the so-called financial veto. Lord Salfaibury and 
two ox-Lord Chancellors held that "in reference to every question in which 
expenditure was Involved, l,e. In reference to every question of every kind, 
the India Council had an absolute and conclusive veto by a bare majority/* 
The Duke of Argyll and the Lord Chancellor in office held that it was 
"rather a consulting than a controlling body." Tiie latter view prevailed. 
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And Indeed th» former was unworkable in practice. For initance. It 
would have reduced the Indian Iiegislatures to mere registering bodies, for 
without the previous sanction of the India Council for every dnanclal detail, 
they could not liave legislated at all. And as a matter of fact the pre- 
vlo IS sanction of the S. S. was obtained during the period 1858-1920 only 
on the general principles of a bill. See besides the tdebate, Fawcett, 
Indian Finance, pp. 8-11 and 71. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PKOVINCIAL ADMINISTRATIONS TO 1920. 

Section 24. Centralisation and JJeconcentration, John 
Bright spoko of India as being “twenty nations speaking twen> 
ty languages”. He ridiculed and he denounced the system 
hy which India was governed as inherently incapable of pro- 
ducing good results: “what would l)e thought,” he asked, “if 
the whole of Europe was under one Governor who knew only 
the language of the Fiji Islands, and that his subordinates 
were like himself, only more intelligent than the inhabitants 
of the Mji Islands are supposed to be?” His remedy was 
decentralisation. He proposed “at least five Presidencies in 
India perfectly equal in rank. The capitals of those Presiden- 
cies would probably be Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra and 
Lahore”. Each Presidency was to be treated as a State by 
itself, “having no connection with any other part of India 
and recognised only as a dependency of tins country. The 
Government of every Presidency should correspond with the 
Secretary for India in England. I shall no doubt bo told that 
there are insuperable difficulties in the way, and I shall be sure 
to hear of the military difficulty. Now, I do not profess to be 
an authority on military affairs, but 1 know tliat military men 
often make great* mistakes. 1 would have the army divided, 
each Presidency having its own army; and 1 see no danger of 
any confusion or misundorstewiding, when an emergency arose 
in having them all brought together to carry out the views 
of the Government.”*^ These ideas could not prevail at the 
time. The changes thus recommended were too radical to be 
undertaken just after a cataclysm like the Mutiny, when the 
primary duty Was obviously to bandage and heal the gaping 
wounds, and restore the old order. But Bright rendered a 
great public service all the same in pointing out in his own 
inimitable way that one of the carcfinal vices of the old order 
was over-centralisation. British India had grown up rapidly 
by a process of accretion beginning originally at three nuclear 
points quite distinct from one another, Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta, with three separate armies and three administrations, 
similar in organisation and co-equal in status. But by 1772 
the great evils inherent in such an arrangement had become 

* Speeohet in the House 24-6-1858 and 1*8-1850. 
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manifest. If the East India Company was to prosper^ if it 
was even to preserve what it had won, the three presidencies 
had to be m^e to follow an identioal policy and maintain an 
identical attitude towards the princes and people of India. 
And the presidency of Fort William had outstripped the others 
in territory and in resources and was far safer from hostile 
attacks and combinations than the other two. The Regulat- 
ing Act was the first act in centralisation and it made Fort Wib 
liam the seat of the supreme British authority in India. Every 
subsequent enactment increased its supervision, direction and 
control of the sister presidencies. In the meanwhile, however, 
the presidency of Fort William itself became overburdened with 
an unwieldy mass of territories. The administration of the 
whole of Northern India and of districts in the East lying beyond 
the Indian Frontier from one single centre and under the de- 
tailed control of a single individual was a physical impossibi- 
lity. The first idea to suggest itself was to carve one presi- 
dency out of “Bengal”, and make of it an administration like 
those of Bombay and Madras, leaving the rest of the Bengal 
territories under Fort WiUiam. But a new presidency would 
have been more expensive; the creation of a fourth army 
and a fourth civil service would to that extent have reduced 
the power and prospects of the Bengal establishments. So 
decentralisation was given up; deconcentration was resorted 
to instead. The N. W. P. was separated from Bengal, but 
merely as an administrative annexe; at the hciid of it was plac- 
ed a senior Civilian with the title of Lieutenant Governor, 
whose status and powers were kept inferior to those of the 
Governor -in -Council at Madras and Bombay, liighteen years 
later, Bengal proper was similarly placed under another Lieu- 
tenant Governor. These precedents were followed in later 
cases also. All the same, centralisation also went on apace, 
though in other ways. Railwa}^, Posts and Telegraphs, and 
Customs became great departments under the Government 
of India covering the whole country. The supervision, direc- 
tion and control of the presidency governments by the central, 
went on increasing through Commissions and reorganisations; 
cadres became fixed for every branch of the administration, 
and codes and regulations minutely provided ff»r details; even 
the three armies were consolidated into one; and by the end 
of the nineteenth century, the presidencies practically lost 
all initiative and independence. Lastly, anarchist outrages 
began in India soon after the bubonic plague made its tot 
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appearance in the Bombay presidency, and in the measures 
that have had to be taken in consequence for the preservation 
of peace and order, some made possible by means of new legis- 
lation, others taken in virtue of powers which the government 
had possessed from an early date, the presidency governments 
have had little freedom, either in choosing a policy of their 
own or even in the executive application to local cases and 
situations of the policy forged for India as a whole by the Cen- 
tral Government. Thus evolved in the course of the period 
from 1858 to 1920 an over-centralised bureaucracy, with its 
chiefs reigning over the length and breadth of the land, from 
their secretariat at Simla and Calcutta upto 1911, and at Simla 
and Dehli since. This is the real government of India in India. 
Governors and Governors Cfcneral have indeed come out to 
India at regular intervals, nor has there been any amongst 
them, who when starting for India was not inspired by some 
ideals and ideas and hopes and dreams. They have come and 
placed thcms(dves at the head of this complex organisation for 
a period of about five years. And now and then circumstances 
hav(' favoured a particular individual, or he has succeeded by 
native vigour in asserting himself, and there has been in conse- 
quence a noticeable personal touch for the time in the action 
of the giant machine. Such incidents, however, have not 
been frequent, and, in any case, the historian summing up 
an era can have no hesitation in treating them as exceptions, 
He knows that such deflections are not at all unnatural where 
the entire machinery is made up of as well as Worked by human 
beings. And he feels quite confident that he is doing no sub- 
stantial injustice to these exalted personages in asserting, that 
although India has throughout this period been ruled in their 
name, it has really been governed for the most part by the 
bureaucracy. And the system has been too strong even for 
the strongest of its titular heads. The vice of centralisation 
pervades it through and through and to an extent far greater 
than in 1858, when John Bright first noted and denounced it. 
The only efforts in the contrary direction have been to set up 
local self-government for each town and district and to hand 
over the administration of certain departments, of course to be 
carried out according to strict rules, altogether to the provin- 
cial administrations, in order that they might obtain a larger 
income at a lower cost, and thus have a surplus of their oWn 
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to deal with as they pleased, that is to say, still not at their 
own discretion, but according to rules. 

Section, 25. Fifteen Provinces, Let us, at the cost of 
some repetition, set down in chronological order, the beginn- 
ing of each provincial administration, and the vicissitudes of 
status it has passed through. From 1912 onw'ards British India 
has been subdivided into fifteen provinces as under: — 

I — Three presidencies : Madras, Bombay and Bengal 

II — Four Lieutenant-Governorships — The United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Dude, generally called by its short title 
U. P., the Panjab, Barma, and l^har and Orissa. 

III — Eight Chief Commissionerships — Ajmer-Merwara, 
Coorg, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the Central Pro- 
vinces or C.P., British Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier 
Province or N.W.F.P., Assam, and Dehli. 

I. The Presidencies — The Company’s factory at Madras 
was a mere agency imtil it was raised to a presidency in 1653. 
The island of Bombay, Was handed over to the East India 
Company in 1665, and the Presidency of Bombay begins real- 
ly from this date, although we find that the first “Governor 
of Bombay” had been appointed as early as 1662. The “Pre- 
sidency of Surat,” which had l>egun from 1612-3, gradually 
sank into a subordinate position. The Bengal factories were 
raised into a separate presidency with the head-quarters at 
Calcutta in 1707. The Regulating Act of 1773 made Madras 
and Bombay subordinate to Bengal and the Governor and 
Council at Calcutta were raised into the “Governor General 
and Council of the Presidency of Fort Wilham in Bengal” 
The Charter Act of 1833 changed the title into the present one 
of the “Governor General of India in Council” 

The present boundaries of the Madras Presidency prac- 
tically date from the time of Lord Wellesley, when on the 
fall of the brave Tiger of Mysore during the storm of Shriranga- 
pattanam (May 4, 1799), a large j)ortion of his dominions Was 
annexed, and on the death of Umdat-ul-Umra, Nawab of the 
Kamatak (1801), his territories also were brought under the direct 
administration of the Company. Chengalpat District had been 
acquired as a jagir in 1763, the Northern Circars had been 
acquired by a firman from the Mughal Emperor in 1766 and 
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again by a treaty with the Nizam a little later, but full domi- 
nion over thorn was not obtained till 1823. The territory of 
the Nawab of Karnul was annexed in 1839. 

The Bombay Presidency Was built up more gradually. 
Sindh was amiexed in 1843, Aden in 1839, and the other parts 
of the Presidency had all become British by 1818 as the result 
of the various wars and treaties with the Marathas. 

The Company obtained a clear title over the “lower provin- 
ces,” when the Mughal Emperor granted to them the Diwani. 
Benares Was annexed in 1775, Orissa and several districts in 
the north-west in 1803, and Assam, Arakan and Tenasserim 
in 1826. The Charter Act of 1833 provided for a new Presi- 
dency of Agra to be separated from “Bengal” This was alter - 
ed in 1835 into an authority to’appoint a “Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces” and a “Deputy Governor 
of Bengal”. But this last provision was altered again by the 
Charter Act of 1853, which authorised instead the appointment 
of a “Lieutenant Governor of Bengal”. Thus there were Lieu- 
tenant-Governors at the head of the presidency of Bengal 
from 1854 to 1911. In area and population it was too exten- 
sive a charge for a single adminidtration. But nothing was 
done until in 1905 Ix)rd Curzon turned in into two Lieutenant- 
governorships. His arrangement, however, not only cut the 
Bengali nationality into two, but also yoked each of the two 
sections with a backward and more numerous population. The 
Muslims and Assamese were in a permanent majority in the new 
eastern province called Eastern Bengal and Assam, and the 
Biharis and Oriyas similarly out-numbered the Bengalis in the 
Western Section. Such a partition necessarily gave birth to an 
unprecedented agitation,^ and it was given up at the Coronation 
Darbar on the 12th December 1911, when H. I. M. King George 
V. announced that — 

“We have decided upon the transfer of the seat of the 
Government of India from Calcutta to the ancient capital 
Dehli, and simultaneously and as a consequence of that trans- 
fer, the creation at as early a date as possible of a Governor- 
ship for the Presidency of Bengal, of a new Lieutenant-Gover- 
norship in Council administering the areas of Behar, Chhota 
Nagpur and Orissa, and ot a Chief -Commissionership of Assam, 
wi& such administrative changes and redistribation of bounda- 
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lies as Oiir Governor-General in Council with the approval 
of our Secretary of State for India in Council may in due course 
determine.” 

Thus the presidency of Bengal as we know it now only 
came into existence on the 1st of April 1912. 

II. T7ie Lieutenant -Oovernorships. The most senior of 
these is that which is now known as U. P. It was first cons- 
tituted in 1836 under the Act of 1835 mentioned above. When 
Oude, annexed in 1856, came to be added to it (1877) the ori- 
ginal name of the “North-Western Province” was changed to 
the “North Western Provinces of Agra and Oude”. The pre- 
sent name dates from 1901, when Lord Curzon created a new 
province beyond the Panjab called tlie North West Fnmtier 
Province. 

The Panjab was annexed in 1849 and placed b}^ T^rd 
Dalhousie under a Board of Administration. This soon gave 
place to a single Chief Commissioner. After the Mutiny Dehli 
was separated from the N. ^V. P. and added to the Pan jab and 
the province was placed under a Lieutenant Goveimor from 
1859. 

Arakan and the Tenasserim coast were annexed by the 
treaty of Yandabu (1826), Pegu and Martaban w(^ro annexed 
in 1852, and these provinces of Barma were formed into a 
Chief Commissionership from 1862. Upper Barma was an- 
nexed in 1886, and eleven years later the entire Barmese ter- 
ritory on the eastern frontier of British India was cunstituted 
into the province of Barma and placed under a Lieutenant 
Governor. 

The circumstances under which the Lieutenant Governor- 
ship of Behar and Orissa came into existence in 1912 have 
already been indicated above. 

ni. The Chief Commumoner ships . Whenever territory 
was conquered or otherwise acquired it was natural to provide 
for its administration by annexing it to one of the three pre- 
sidencies. But in this way the presidency of Bengal grew al- 
together unwieldy. Lord Dalhousie’s expedient was to cons- 
titute a Board of Administration for each new accession of 
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territory. And such a board was Boon after replaced by a 
single head called a Chief Commissioner. An Act passed in 
1854 expressly empowered the Governor Greneral in Council 
with the sanction of the higher authorities in England to take 
any part of British India under his direct authority and manage- 
ment and provide for its administration in any suitable manner. 
Alid the Indian Councils Act, 1870, expressly refers to the 
heads of such provinces as Chief Commisssoners. Dehli was the 
last of these Chief Commissionerships to be constituted. The 
announcement at the Coronation Darbar of the transfer of the 
capital of British India from Calcutta to Dehli has been quoted 
above. The motive for the change was no mere desire for 
something spectacular and striking to mark the unique 
event of H. 1. M. the King’s visit to India. Lord Hardinge’s 
Government were firmly convinced that steady political progress 
in India at the pace and in the direction desired by a rapidly 
awakening people, would necessarily bring about the trans- 
formation of the Indian constitution at no distant date Into 
a federation, the provinces becoming representative govern- 
ments all but autonomous in provincial matters, and the Gov- 
ernment of India standing head and shoulders above them 
all, maintaining its siipn^macy as well as its impartiality unim- 
paired in all matters of pan-Indiaq and Imperial concern.2 The 
emancipation of the Government of India from all merely pro- 
vincial and local inlluences wa^s thus a cardinal factor of their 
policy. Dehli and a f(‘w hundred square miles of territory were 
therefore separated from the Panjab^ and given the status of 
an independent province from the 1st October 1912. 


The Chief Coramissionership of N. W. F. P. arose out of 
the necessities of frontier policy. The Mohmands and Afridis, 
the OrakzaLs, Waziris and Mahsuds, and the other fierce and 
barbarous tribes inhabiting the No-Man’s Land on our 
borders from the Gomal Paas in the south to Kashmir in the 
north, t crossed over into British territory every now and then, 
for loot or vendetta or mere fun. The unscrupulous gun-runn- 
ing trafSo which European greed carried on more or less sur- 
reptitiously with Mascat and other places on the Oman and 
Mekran coasts, gave thorn a plentiful supply of modern arms 
•uid ammunition. The annexatio » policy of the Forward 


• The area taken from the Paniab-~528 sa. m : from the U.P. 46 sq. i 
t For a brief but vivid recent description of these parts—see Ik)| 
HonalUaay’s India a Bird’s* Cys-View. Chs. 4 to 7. 
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School might have provided a permanent cure for this evil; 
only, it was too costly for any responsible government to 
adopt. On the other hand, the Masterly Inactivity Policy 
of the other school of frontier experts could not possibly be 
always adhered to, in the face of repeated affronts and raids. 
Every now and then, moreover, the entire frontier Would be 
in a blaze, and a government that really Wanted nothing better 
than to concentrate itself on problems of famine and plague, 
railways and irrigation, trade and internal development, 
and had no earth-hunger or blood-thirst whatever. Would still 
be driven to leave all aside for the moment, and undertake 
a large scale expedition. This compromise between the two 
policies just mentioned, came to be known as the Hit and Re- 
tire Policy. The tribes Would be bled more or less profusely 
every now and then, all their arms would be seized, and peace 
would be reestablished on the frontier for a time. But only 
for a time. The plucky barbarians recovered with amazing 
rapidity, and the whole series of incidents and events would 
begin once more and march on again to the inevitable 
catastrophe of another punitive ex{)edition on a large scale. 
How to escape this round is one of the most urgent problems 
of British Indian high pobey. The Chitral (1895) and Tirah 
(1897) expeditions especially' necessitated a departure on fresh 
lines, if only as an experiment. The frontier districts were 
separated from the Pan jab and together With the political 
charges of the Malkand, the Khyber, Kurram, Tochi, and Wana 
constituted into the N. W. F. P. (1901), and a policy of 
economic penetration by irrigation light railways and the 
expansion of trade has been steadily pursued. “Production 
without possession, Action without self-assertion, development 
without domination,”* until the savage outgrows his savagery, 
is indeed a panacea for all intercourse between people in 
different stages of civilisation, provided only that the people 
claiming the higher civilisatioit was capable of practising the 
principle steadily with absolute §mcerity and selflessness. 

The remaining Chief -Comissionerships were merely the 
outcome of conquests or acquisitions of territory in other 
Ways. Whenever any new teriritdry could not be convenient- 
ly attached for administrative purposes to one of the pro- 
vinces, it was natural to provide for it as a chief -commissioner- 

♦ This Is one of the aphorisms of Lac Tzu, the Chinese philosopher 

italaiTnsn. 
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ship by itself. Thus Ajmer-Merwara was constituted in 1818, 
Coorg in 1834, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in 1858, 
and British Baluchistan in 1887. Assam annexed in 1826, 
was separated as a Chief -Commissionership from 1874. At 
Lord Curzon’s partition (1905) it was merged in his eastern 
province. But, as has been noted above, it became a Chief - 
Commissionership again from 1912. Lastly, C. P. included 
contiguous territories annexed in 1818 and 1854, with two 
districts added from the N. W. P. in 1861, when it was raised 
to the status of a Chief -Commissionership; and Berar— under 
British Administration since 185.3, but as a separate unit—- has 
been attached to it from 1903. 

Some of the minor Chief Commissioners had other duties 
also. Thus the C.C., N.W.F.P., was als Agent to the Go- 
vernor General (A.G.G.) for 7 )olitical relations vdth the fron- 
tier tribes between British India and Afj:hanistan. The C.C., 
Ajmer-Merwara, was also A.G.G. for Bajputana. The C.C., 
British Baluchistan, was also A.G.G. for Baluchistan. The 
C.C. Coorg, was also the Resident at Mysore. And the C.C., 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, was also Superintendent 
of the penal settlement at Port Blair. 

• 

A. YUSUF ALI, Making of India, Appendix I. 

Section 26. Area and Populaiim, In the annexed Table 
opposite, th(' provinces with a po})ulation under one million 
arc not entered. On the other hand, tlie Native States with 
a population of one million or more are entered. And as 
statistical comparisons are often paraded between India or 
some Indian province and some other country, the right half 
of the Table gives the area and population of the principal 
members of the British Empire and of some other prominent 
countries also. 

Section 27. Governors, Lt,-Os., C.Cs* As Governors Ge- 
neral and Governors have bexin chosen [)ersons of high rank 
and some experience of public life, either in parliament or in 
the diplomatic or colonial service of the Crown. Out of the 
fifteen Governors General from Lord Canning to Lord Reading, 
Sir John Lawrence alone hsid previous Indian experience as 
a civilian who had risen rapidlv to the highest posts. There 
have been more Indian Civilians and soldiers as Governors at 
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Madras and Bombay; but the last of that class to he appointed 
as a Governor of Bombay was Sir Richaid Temple (1877- 
1880). The Lieutenant Governors and Chief Commissioners, 
on the other hand, have all been Indi m civilians. It was 
only by the Government of India Act, 1015 and 1916, that 
Chief Commissionerships obtained the status of local govern- 
ments, although as a matter of fact C.P. and Berar is a pro- 
vince quite as important as a Governor’s, wliile the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam is hardly inferior to a Lieutenant Governor. 
But these distinctions, petty and anomalous at first sight, wear, 
perhaps, a new aspect when we look at the matter historically. 
We have seen that British India gre^ up by accretion from 
three nuclear points. A district on annexation would be 
more or less unsettled. Its administration would have to be, 
for some time at least, of a semi-military character, and en- 
ti*usted to energet’C individuals armed with plenty of discre- 
tion, who must decide quickly and be content with maintain- 
ing order and enforcing a rough and n ady kind of justice. 
Local ways and customs, which th<‘ jx^ople understood and 
were attached to, must also be allowed to continue in force, 
in so far as they were not clearly against fundamental prin- 
ciples of humanity or ])ublic policy. Out of these obvious 
needs rose what came to be known as the Non-Regulation 
system of administriition with the ('hief Commissioner at its 
head. As the territory settled down it became a fresh nuclear 
point, annexations in the \irdnity would bo added to it, and 
while these must for a time l>e subjected to the non-regula- 
tion system, the older and more settled districts would be 
advanced to “regulation” status, and the whole placed under 
a Lieutenant Governor. The three presidencies had come 
to l3e called 'Regulation Provinces’, l>eoauso, upto the Charter 
Act of 1833 whatever laws w; re wanted had been iasued as 
Regulations of the president in Council.* This power of legis- 
lation by regulations was continued oven after the single law 
member of Council (1833) developed into one or more legis- 
lative councils. But these regulations were ex hypothesi too 
elaborate and advanced to be applied to new annexations, 
and, instead, very much simpler instructions coloured to a 
large extent by local variatioas were drawn up for the guidance 
of the district officers. The fully developed judicial system 
under the High Court was also unsuitable for these new anuexa- 

♦ Governor General In (Council for Fort W lUlain, Governor In OoundU 
(or Madras and Bombay. 
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tions until they settled down. The first districts to be actual- 
ly called ‘non-regulation’, were the Saugor and Narmada ter- 
ritories, annexed in 1818; and the name and the system were 
thenceforward applied to every new annexation until it set- 
tled down and was brought under the higher type of adminis- 
tration by laws and regulations. Other peculiarities of the 
non-regulation system were necessarily connected with the 
one that gave to it its name. The Deputy Commissioner at 
the head of each District held all the reins of power and ad- 
ministration, executive, judicial, revenue, police, excise and 
customs, pubiic works, and even education, in his single hand ; 
military officers were freely employed as deputy commissioners 
and in other civil capacities; and in the subordinate services 
the separation of departments or even of the judicial duties 
from others was not carried to the same extent as in the re- 
gulation provinces. 

ILBERT, Government of India 3°, Ch. 3, Ss. 37, 49, 55-6; 
Ch. 2 pp. 141-2. 

Section 28. Districts and Divisions : Adminisiraiive De- 
partments, The Unit of administration in British India is the 
District. 1 Several contiguous districts are combined together 
to form a DiAision, and on the ofcher hand largo districts are 
subdivided for administrative convenience into Taluks, Tah- 
silfl or JNtamlats. There are nearly two hundred and seventy 
districts in British India. In the Bt)mbay Preside cy. Bom- 
ba)' City and Aden arc not sub-divided; eacli of them may be 
called a division by itself. Of the fifteen provinces the three 
smallast — O(^org, Andamans and Nicobars, and DehU-are not 
sub-divided. In Madras tlie districts are not grouped together 
into divisions. In Bengal there are no sub-divisions of a dis- 
trict smaller than the sub-district. 

Many of the districts have the advantage of being geo- 
graphical, economic, linguistic, ethnic, and historical as well 
as administrative units; but of course there also are, avs there 
must be in a vast territorj^ like British India, not a few dis- 
tricts which ha\ c been artificially created into administrative 
units, merely from considerations of convenience. And the 
arrangements arose primarily in response to the administrative 
needs in oonneotion with the ooUeotion of land revenue, the 
preservation of* internal order and the judicial settlement ol 
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oiaims and disputes. These are the three Primary Depart- 
ments, which the government of a mainly agricultural ooim- 
try must organise more or less efficiently; its revenue collectors 
and land surveyors, its police officers and its judicial officers 
must be distributed all over the country, having their head* 
quarters amongst the people in convenient centres, from which 
they could tour about, each in his beat, or to which the peo- 
ple from the surrounding area could easily resort. And these 
central capital towns with their district areas once establish- 
ed, if the government undertakes other functions which it 
desires to perform steadily, systematically and uniformly for 
the entire population, the new departments also follow the 
same pattern, as far as possible. But, obviously, it is not at 
all possible for some departments to do so. The taxes on im- 
ports and exports have to be collected at the frontiers, as the 
goods are entering into or leaving the country. The (4) Cus- 
toms officers must thus be located at the frontiers of the State 
and in direct subordination to the central executive. (6) 
Railways and (6) Posts and Telegraphs are other departments 
which it is better to direct and control centrally. For although 
the operations oi the lirst penetrate into many tlistricts and 
those of the second into all, they are, so to speak, so elemen- 
tary and simple in character, the efficiency and economy of 
their administration gains by direction and control from one 
centre and does not suffer at all by mere distance from that 
centre, however great. The departments of (7) Forests, 
(8) Irrigation works, and (9) ordinary Public Works stand on 
a different footing. Forest areas are not equally distributed 
throughout the land, nor are irrigation faoilitias. A Province 
may have so little of either that it would be unnecessary to 
divide the work into many divisional charges or to subdivide 
every one of the latter into district charges, in these cases 
both the divisional and district charges would have to be fewer 
in number and larger in area than the divisions and districts 
of the other departments. Or the work of either department 
may be as heavy almost in every district as that of the ordi- 
nary department; thus, Barma is a forest province. While the 
Panjab is a province of canals. The irrigation work in an 
entire province or in any large portion of it may bo compa- 
ratively speaking so little that it could be entrusted as an ad- 
ditional duty to officers of the ordinary Public Works depart- 
ment, which exists in every province, and is organised by way 
of divisional and district chaises, generally coinciding with 
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the districts and divisions of the revenue departnient.2 (lO) 
Education and (11) Medical and Sanitary administration are 
other important departments which adhere to the district 
and division arraggement in their organisation. And the 
(12) Industries department has been started as a result of the 
experience of the Gieat War and in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Industrial Commision. Thus a model 
district in British India would have revenue, judicial, police, 
medical, education and engineering officers stationed and work- 
ing in it under the supervision of the higher divisional officers 
and the highest provincial authorities. It would also have 
postal and telegraph officers working under the supervision 
of the Government of India officers of the department, and 
it might or might not have residing and Working in it officers 
of the Railway, Forest, Customs, (13) Army, (14) ecclesiastical, 
and other departments, according to circumstances. 

Section 29. The Services. Indian youth of the literary 
castes took to English (ducation with a will the moment it 
WikJ introduced and the numbers with a fair knowledge of the 
language and lit(U'atui\^ of the ruk rs as well as of modern sub- 
jects acjquired througli that medium increased rapidly. The 
wonderful apphcation and r<‘coptivity <d this students acted 
upon the leaclKTs and upon the administrators and promoters, 
and botJi the quality of the instruction provided and the 
solidity and excellenco of the attainnumts acquiri'd, at least 
in somf5 subj(5cts, went on improving at a rapid ptice. As 
8ir Henry Mayno remarked of this first generation of Indians 
wl lo had surrendmed themselves body, mind, heart, and soul 
to the inlluence of Western cultui'e in the true spirit of Eiis- 
tern disci])leship, “the thing must l>c seen to be believed. 

I do not know which was the more astonishing, more strik- 
ing — the multitude of the students. Who if not now, will soon 
1)0 counted not by the lumdn^d but by the thousand; or the 
keenness and eagerness Which they displayed. For mv part, 

1 do nob think anytliing of the kind has been setm by any Euro- 
i)ean University since the Middle Ages.*** The empIo3mient 
of qualilit^d In^iians in government service in posts of com- 
paratively superior responsibility and emoluments began 
with Bcntinck.^ Hardinge placed the fiction of the adminis- 
tration U[x»n a detiniti principle. “The Governor General 


* At the Convocation of tbe Calcutta Unlveraity, 18d6. 
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having taken into oonsitieration the existing state of educa- 
tion in Bengal, and being of opinion that it is highly desirable 
to afford it every reasonable encouragement by holding out 
to those who have taken advantage of the opportunities af- 
forded them a fair prospect of employment in the Public Ser- 
vice and thereby not only to reward individual merit, but to 
enable the State to profit as largely and as early as possible 
by the result of the measures adopted of late years for the 
instruction of the people, as well by Government as by pri- 
vate individuals and societies, has resolved that in every pos- 
sible case a preferenc shall be given in the selection of can- 
didates for public employment to those who have been edu- 
cated in the institutions thus established, and especially to 
those who havv> distinguished themselves therein by a more 
than ordinary degree of merit and attainment.”* And to raise 
the quality of the education as high as possible in all direc- 
tions and to standardise it, the establishment of a University 
was proposed as early as 1845.2 Sir Charles Wood’s despatch 
of 1854 and the foimdation of the presidential Universities 
followed in due course. The number of Indians in govern- 
ment employment increivsed and they came to be appoint(*d 
by promotion or by direct selection as tahsildars (mainlatdars) 
i»nd deputy assistant collectors (extra assistant commissioners) 
fojdars and inspectors, n^unsifs and subordinate judges, en- 
gineers, district forest officers, headmasters, deputy inspectors 
and lecturers, and to equivalent grades in almost ail the civil 
departments. Gratitude, it has been said, is appreciation 
of benefits small and great, actually received; loyalty, the 
anticipation <if substantial benefits to come; nor is the phi- 
losopliical analysis presenting these results to be altogether 
condemned as presenting too mean or one-sided a view of human 
nature. It all de|)ends upon the character of the benefits 
contemplated. These need not always be of a purely mate- 
rialistic ty};e. To seek to elevate one’s mother country to a 
high level of prosperity and civilisation; to look upon the de- 
cision of stricken fields and uprooted dynasties as the judg- 
ment of over-ruling Providence; to grasp fuUy afid firmly both 
the halves of this double concept of a Divine Judgment — as 
a deserved punishment to us for o^r sins, as our Karm/iy and 
as a no less deserved reward to thi' victors, aa their Kartna ; 
to judge the paramount power and its agents by the beet actions 

* Q. 1. Bi. 10-10-1844. 
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and the beet thoughts and aspirations of their best represen- 
tatives; to aooept their professions about working for the pros- 
perity and civilisation of* this country as genuine, nay, as in- 
spired, and as doing them infinite credit; to accept their diag- 
nosis of our downfall, at least as a working hypothesis; to 
exhibit the cosmopolitan fratemality (bhratr-bhava) and 
wide toleration of Hindu culture at its best, by refusing to 
misunderstand even the excesses of proselytising zeal; to ac- 
cept the missionaries in spite of their narrowness and preju- 
dices as sincere and active friends with some really effective 
though novel ideas for the uplift of the country and as help- 
ful checks upon the greed, cruelty and assertiveness natural 
to executive officers and soldiers armed with unlimited power 
in a land densely ignorant and prostrate; knowing that half 
hearted service was worse than none and that sullen non-co- 
o [aeration was worse than disloyalty open, active and manly, 
to serve every representative of the ruling power fully and 
faithfully in any and every capacity, however low; and toally, 
to apply themselves with all their might to English education 
and social reform, the purification of religion from supersti- 
tions a’ id from corruptions, the removal of caste and local 
prejudices and limitations, the creation of a public opinion 
oil p blic ([uestions, and the training up of the people in the 
luloption of constitutional method^ for the rem wal of griev- 
mces and the progressive improvement <'f their position 
from the status of conquered subjects to that of equal citi- 
zens : these Were the ideas which animated the best Indians 
of that generation: these were the ideas which enabled them 
to sow the seeds of Modem India.* The motives and actions 
sprouting up out of a thought -bed of this description cannot 
be classed as mean or self-centred or materialistic or servile 
or denationalised. To suppose that these men, our grand- 
f ithers, merely pocketed their higher salaries and fees, that 
they merely caught th ^ vice- and rudeness of the unwashed 
sections of Anglo-Saxon humanity, that they merely learned 
from the foreign tyrants above them how to tyrannise mor' 
oppressively over their own countrymen below them, and to 
question either their warm sentiments of loyalty to the Bri- 
tish Raj, or the strong bonds of sympathy that grew up be* 
tween them and the best of the local representatives of that 
Raj, is to be altogether blind to recorded history, or to dis- 
colour it most unjustifiably by the violent prejudices and pas- 
sions ol a later day. 

8 
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cRaja Rammohan Roy, Lord William Bentinck and their 
contemporaries created a tradition of mutual sympathy be- 
tween England and India which passed on as a legacy to the 
next generation. The excesses of the Mutiny months, excesses 
quite as inhuman on one side as on the other,* gave it a rude 
shock. But the almost uniformly firm and noble behaviour 
throughout that extremely trying period of a few men in the 
highest positions, like Lord Canning, made it easy for India 
to forget and to forgive; and the hand of fellowship so gra- 
ciously extended by England’s Queen, a lady whose every 
word proclaimed her a woman pious, human, loving and loyal 
to her own conception of her duty, was eagerly and most grate- 
fully and humbly clasped by all India. The first occasion for 
suspicion and disquietude arose soon after. The Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 , made the convenanted service a close ser- 
vice and enumerated the highest civil appointments below 
the rank of members of the executive council and upto the 
grade of assistant collectors in the regulated provinces, m 
reserved for those only who were successful in the open com- 
petitive examinations hold annually in England under such 
rules and regulations, as were drawn up by the examination 
commissioners, approved by the Secretary of State in Council, 
and not disallowed by parliament. The men selected Were 
placed on a list in order of merit; they were to stay on a year 
in England studying Indian^ subjects and were encouraged 
to spend the period at a University; then they were examined 
in these subjects and arranged in a final list according to merit. 
The Secretary of State in Council ceased to have anything to 
do with their appointment to particular posts or places in India. 
The selection teing made on the result of an open examination, 
and the subsequent posting and promotions being left to 
Indian authorities, patronage, jobbery, and political or party 
bias of every kind were completely excluded. The subjects for 
examination, the standard for each, the age limits, and other 
conditions were so arranged and altered from time to time, 
as to secure “men who had received the best, the most liberal, 
the most finished education”! available in England. An d not 
satisfied with the express provision that the sch^uled posts Were 
reserved for these ‘competition-walahs’, parliament also pro- 
vided that if under exceptional curoumstanoea the authorities 


* See £. Thompeoo, The Other Side ef the Medal, 
t Strachey, Ch. r,. 
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in India had to give any of these posts to an outsider the ap- 
pointment could only be a temporary one, the India Office vrei? 
to be informed about it at once, and if they did not approve 
of it vdthiri twelve months, it Wa« to be taken as cancelled. 
Thus, on the one hand, the highest legislative authority had 
ordered that no Indian was to be excluded from any govern- 
ment post in India by reason only of his being an Inffian, and, 
on the other hand, as soon as the educational qualifications 
IxwBsible to Indians in India began to approach Enghsh uni- 
versity levels, the same authority ordered again that assistant 
coUectorships, assistant sessions Judgeships, and higher posts 
were strictly reserved for those only, who competed within 
rigid age li^ts and against the best talent of English univer- 
sities. This was, as some of the best English statesmen and 
administrators themselves felt ‘evasion,’ ‘cheating,’ ‘stultify- 
ing the Act and reducing it to a dead letter,’ ‘breaking to the 
heart the words of promise uttered to the ear.’* The only 
n al remedy was to repeal these sections of the Act of 1861, 
tear up the schedule, and hold the competitive examination 
in India alone or rather in India as well as in England. And 
if this last course had been adopted, the progress of the Indian 
universities would have been accelerated from that moment, 
and they would have become in a short decade or two amongst 
the best universities in the world, so that it would have ceased 
to be necessary to import many experts into India from out- 
side. The industrial and economic progress of India would 
also have been accelerated to an incalculable extent.t This 
course however was not adopted. The practical efieot of 
the steps actually taken was that, as India realised more and 
more fffily the determination of England not to move in this 
matter beyond a certain point, she felt that the generous pro- 
mise of the Charter Act and the Queen’s proclamation had been 
tom up instead. This sore feeling did not remain unnoticed; 
and remedies were attempted. The first Was the Government 
of India Act, 1870,^ which recognised the expediency of pro- 
viding “additional facilities for the employment of Natives 
of proved merit and ability” in some of the posts reserved 
for the covenanted service, subject to rules framed by the 
Governor General in OounoU and sanctioned by the Secretary 


^ Lord Lyttcn’f note on a confldontial despateh of tho Govsrumeat 
of India to tbsacmtary of State, ACay SO, 1878. It has been t^uentiy 
quoted slnoe. 

t For Tiewi altogether different, see ItHsgtea Report I, p. 170* 
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of state in CounoiL The rules were made by the Government 
of India, after repeated pressure from the ^retary of State, 
in 1879, and thus came into existence the Statutory Civil Ser- 
vice, appointments to which were made for ten years. The 
experiment proved ill-starred. It could not satisfy Indian 
public opinion, the C. S. treated Jt as a poor relation is usually 
treated by the upstart rich; the men appointed were themsel- 
ves too few and heterogeneous and scattered, nor had the 
service sufficient time given to it to develop a tradition and 
an esprit de corps. A fiesh start was made on dilierent lines. 
The Government of India appointed a Public Service Commis- 
sion in 1886 with Sir Charles Aitcheson as president. The 
result was that government service was spht up in most de- 
partments into Imperial, Provincial and Subordinate; and 
recruitment to the first of these was to be through examina- 
tions in England, from the most important of which Indians 
were excluded either by a racial bar, or almost excluded prac- 
tically by the rules and regulations under which they were 
held. 5 This system came into force from 1895 and has been 
maintained since to the end of the period under review. The 
justification advanced for it on behalf of the privileged ser- 
vices by themselves and their admirers, amongst whom might 
be included more than one Governor General has been brief- 
ly noted already in an earlier section. But perhaps it would 
be better to give it here in the words of one of themselves. 
“Let there be no hypocrisy,” writes Strachey, “about our 
intention to keep in the hands of our own people those exe- 
cutive posts and there are not very many of them, on which, 
and on our political and military power, our actual hold of 
the countiy depends.”* Secondly, “although this system 
(of competitive examinations) has, on the whole, worked well 
with Englishmen, it h open even with them to objections and 
drawbacks, and to think of applying it to the natives of India 
is nothing less than absurd. Not the least important part 
of the competitive examination of the young Englishman 
was passed for him by his forefathers who, as wo have a right 
to assume, have transmitted to him not only their physical 
courage, but the powers of independent judgment, the deci- 
sion of character, the habits of thought, and generally those 
qualities that are necessary for the government of men, and 
which have given us our Empire.”t Thirdly, “I must not 

♦ P. 647. t P. 644. “ 
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say this of Englishmen only, for it is also in a great measure 
true of the more vigorous races of India, although their time 
has not come for competitive examinations.”* “To suppose 
that the manlier races of India could ever be governed through 
the feebler foreigners of another Indian country, however 
intellectually acute, that Sikhs and Pathans, for instance, 
should submit to be ruled by Bengalis, is to suppose an absur- 
clity.”t And, fourthly, the peace established in India is the 
Enghsh peace. “The English in India are the representatives 
of Peace compelled by Force* The Muhammadans would 
like to propose to every one the alternative between the Koran, 
the tribute, and the sword. Th« Hindus would like to prevent 
a low-caste man from trying or even testifying against a Brah- 
man; and Muhammadans and Hindus and Sikhs would all 
alike wish to settle thoir old accounts ond see who is master. 
No country in the world is more orderly, more quiet, or more 
peaceful than British India as it is; but if the vigour of the 
Government should ever be relaxed, if it should lose its es- 
sential unity of purpose, and fell into hands either Weak or 
unfaithful, chaos would comf^ ai^ain like a flood.”® 

Even while Sir John Strachey, Sir James Stephen and their 
autocratic fraternity were piecing together this defence of a 
system that was to them as th breath of their nostrils, the 
system itself was being profoundly altered by forces which 
could not be foreseen, still less counter-acted. We will go into 
that in a moment. I^et us first complete our account of these 
services from the district and divisional authorities upwards 
to the provincial executives at the summit. These higher 
grades were filled exclusively by the corps d* elite. The young 
Englishmen selected from the institutions and by the methods 
indicated above Were first posted as assistant collectors, as- 
sistant sessions judges, assistant superintendents of police, 
civil surgeons, assistant district engineers, headmasters, and 
to similar appointments in all the other departments, and rose 
step by step each in his department. Almost every one rose 
some stops. The best rose continuously until they ended at 
the top of the tree, the revenue men as members of council, 
or chief commissioners, or lieutenant governors, a few of them 
even becoming on their retirement, members of the Secretary 
of State’s council, or, the luckiest of them, governors at Madras 
or Bombay. 


• 64ft. t P. 648. 
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Throughout this official hierarchy of all the services, tech- 
nical as well as administrative, from the district upto and 
including the executive council, the I.C.S. man was the re- 
cognised leader and imcroWned king; he was the guru whom 
they all looked up to; it was his to tackle problems, read si- 
tuations, plan policies, solve difficulties; he was the paterfa- 
milias, the dadaji or ajoha (grandfather) whose silghtest look 
or gesture whim or failing were noted by the members of the 
family, he was to be kept informed about every thing, fully, 
truthfully, and in good time; not a pie could be spent, not a 
man could be employed, not a suggestion could be offered to 
the higher authorities, nor could any discretion be exercised 
in carrying out their orders without reference to him. The 
vigour and efficiency, the intelligence and foresight, the tone 
and sympathy, the popularity and driving power of the ad- 
ministration, such as they were from time to time. Were de- 
rived ultimately from him. The I.C.S. men Were the brains 
and the Will power of the bureaucracy; the I.C.S. men were 
the day to day de facto government in India. The Viceroys 
and Governors were but short-time figureheads; they came, 
they hunted, they held darbars and made speeches, they at- 
tended council meetings and composed differences, they en- 
couraged sport and rewarded merit and gave themselves to 
the higher amenities of life; they kept an open table and set 
the standard for society. Many of them were devoted to 
the life and the work. Some of them Were humourists besides, 
and a few of them initiated policies or modified them, while 
one or two rose to the full height of the occasion as Fate placed 
it before them in a critical quinquennium, but in summing 
up an era the historian cannot help applying to them and to 
their LC.S. bodyguards, the Tennysonian jingle, — Governors 
came and Governors went, only the LC.S. men went on for 
ever.7 

Section 30. From Generation to Generation* The improve- 
ment of the Civil Service by Cornwallis and Wellesley and the 
foundation of the Haileybury College have been mentioned 
in an earlier chapter. The closing of the College and the be- 
ginning of the competitive examinations have also been noted. 
The men who came out to India during the first half of the 
nineteenth century may ho called the) tot generation of our 
rulers. The first generation of the competition walahs may be 
taken to end at about 1880; this for our purpose is the second 
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generation. The third generation came to an end about 1910 
\dth the introduction of the Morley reforms. And we are 
now* in the middle of the fourth generation. 

The first generation Were the road -makers and the bridge - 
builders; superstitions and abominations Hke thugee and sati, 
and human sacrifices at flood-time and harvest, and female 
infanticide, they discovered to be rampant; and they pursued 
them with the energy of a righteously mihtant civilisation 
fighting barbarism.* They created the land revenue and 
the judicial systems and knew the people of their district in 
their various social grades as thoroughly as it is possible for 
foreigners ever to acquire such kno wedge. They were lonely 
men separated from one another, with little of Europe in their 
bungalows and their tents. They were exiles in the full sense 
of the term, but exiles with absorbing occupations which evok- 
ed every ounce of faculty and required every second of time, 
and they hved dedicated fives. If the roots of the British 
conception of a state and an administration have gone deep 
into the soil of India, if mediaevaUsm be really going to be 
uprooted hence and modernity to be really going to grow up 
to a long and vigorous prime, it is they who have created the 
miracle, their husbandry their faith and their devotion. The 
Stracheys and the Stephens are perfectly justified in their 
contention to this extent, that but for this first generation, 
modem British India could never have blossomed forth. 

The second generation saw the cutting of the Suez Canal 
and the replacement of the sailing vessel by the steamer, and 
with these began the invasion of India by the Memsahib. There 
were of course Englishwomen in India almost from the first, 
but there were hardly any European homes except at the ca- 
pitals and the big military cantonments, prior to the sixties 
of the nineteenth century. And gymkhanas and clubs as 
well as European homos now invaded the mofussiL The 
spread of the railways tended more and more to bridge th * 
chasm that in the past had separated the mofussil and the 
capital, and the vogue began of hill stations and of long and 
fn^quent furloughs. Codes came to be drawn up, department;; 
grew up fast, secretariats directed all and wanted to know 
more than alL The individual was dwarfed, the system throve. 

♦ Se6 for a brief account of this noble work J. W. Kaye, Ailniiaif* 
traiaa B. I. Oa. (186S), PaH IV, Oba. 2-6. 
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The individual was very probably much better educated than 
in the former generation: but it is certain that his own develop- 
ment through his work and surroundings failed to reach the 
heights that had been then attained. For a change had come 
over the spirit of his devotion to his work. Because of the 
more frequent and quicker intercourse with the outside world 
and because of the European homes and clubs he and his wife 
had set up, his life was fuller and more civilised than hkd 
till then been possible in India. But his discontent with it 
was the more poignant. For that is human psychology. It 
is not the man or the class absolutely penniless and at the bot- 
tom of hel )try who is selfconscious. Kindly nature preserves 
him from that. It is when the individual or the class has 
lifted his head a little and can look about, that self-conscious- 
ness begets poignant discontent and loud lamentation and curs- 
ing. But to return to our subject. The exiles his predecessors, 
who Were exiles indeed, grasped that fact as part of their fate^ 
and so rose superior to it. Their work obtained the full mea- 
sure of devotion possible for a human being to bestow; and plac- 
ed as kings over vast masss of alien populations, they con- 
ducted themselves as kings indeed. These successors of theirs, 
on the other hand, just because there was already so much 
of European in their daily life, wanted to have still more of 
it, and were discontented because they could not have enough. 
Their work obtained from them only a fraction of their selves. 
Moreover, they had now to do it more and more as agents 
under the direction of superiors, and more and more had to 
be recorded with reasons as well as done, so that more and 
more of that portion of their time and their self which these 
men of the sec nd generation gave to their work, came to be 
given, pen in hand, at the desk. The written record of the 
w'ork grew* in bulk and improved in quality; the departments 
multiplied, their network became more and inoro elaborate 
as it spread over the land; the system grew and improved from 
the secretariat point of view, until its own logical develop- 
ment and perfection became an end in itself, by the time that 
the Stracheys and the Stephens were in the scats of the 
mighty at Simla and Calcutta, at the end of the period here 
assign^ to the second generation, 

India, too, the field of their work, had begun to throb 
with new life. The blood-letting of the sanguinary eighteenth 
centuiy had reduced the poor blind giant to a state of oomui 
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But district after district as it passed under the British Flag, 
ha4 rest and peace, the village homes Were repaired, the jungle 
and the wild beasts receded, intercourse between more and 
more distant parts began at a brisker pace and in larger vo- 
lume than ever before, security, justice and industry were 
established on a firmer basis than ever. Education followed, 
foreign not merely in outward look and form but foreign through 
and through to the spirit of Indian culture; preaching the 
supremacy of the individual conscience, the right as well as 
the duty of individual action and individual judgment, the 
dignity of the individual soul; an education mundane, poli- 
tical, democratic, recognising nothing higher than the reason 
of man and the experience of mankind, and conveyed through 
romantic art, ananlytical logic, unsettling philosophy, the 
triumphs of experimental science, and the history of rebel- 
lions, That laws and governments Were human contrivances, 
that they were of primary importance for the life and happi- 
ness of the people, that self-government Was a bless^ of in- 
calculable potency, that foreign domination was unjustifiable 
even when not a curse, that submission to it, however necessary, 
dwarfed and degraded the spirit of man, — these and similar 
ideas \^ere new to the Indian mind, but they began to sink deep 
into it almost from the first. As education has spread, as more 
and more young Indians have cretssed the seas to drink the 
pure waters of Western culture at the source, and as India 
has come to know of and been brought into contact with world 
movements more and more, this thirst for self-government 
as for the mystical waters of the fabled spring of eternal life 
has claimed indian youths in ever growing numbers. 

Modem Japan began its career during what we have 
led the period of the second generation. But India knew lit- 
tle about it until Japan made her war upon China and emerg- 
ed victorious- Near the end of the second generation occur- 
red the incident of the cotton duties already related and the 
suspicion that England was exploiting India bt^gan, a suspi- 
cion which later happenings have soli^fied into an axiomatic 
first principle in many minds. Lytton’s Press Act, the Ilbert 
Bill controversy, the attitude of the Civil Service and the In- 
dian (Government towards the Congress, the failure of the 
Congress efforts to get Parliament to reform the Indian con- 
stitution, and the Curzonian regime, wounding to the quick 
by its blatant assertion of a superiority inherent and una|- 
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terable, because of race, may be mentioned as successive 
Indian incidents covering the period of the third generation 
of civilians almost continuously. To these must be added 
growing economic unrest and increasing appreciation by large 
masses of the population of the treatment accorded and the 
attitude rigidly maintained by white colonials towards Indians 
all over the Empire, but especially in Africa. As to world 
movements, Indian nationalism was not bom When Greece won 
her freedom early in the century, but the thought and the careers 
of the outstanding leaders in every subsequent nationalist 
success or struggle in Europe and the Asiatic upheaval that 
began With Japan and became more pronounced in the last 
years of the nineteenth and the first years of the twentieth 
century, have had an influence on Indian nationalism, which 
ought not to be overlooked, however difficult it might be for 
the historian to estimate the degree of that influence. 

And, in the meanwhile, were the civilian administrators 
of this third generation better adapted than their predecessors 
to cope with an India moving so fast? The influences already 
noted as affecting the second generation for the worse were 
still in operation and acted with increasing force in each suc- 
ceeding decade. The corps d^dite became more and more 
selfconscious, more impatient of criticism as intelligent cri > 
ticism increased, retired within its shell (the self-sufficient 
European life and society it had created witla its rapid growth 
in numbers at an increasing number of centres), arid became 
a caste of white Brahmans more exclusive than any caste had 
ever been even in India. We have seen that the separation 
of Enghmd and India from each other merely because of the 
distance had become a thing of the past, and thought cur- 
rents of English poHtics flowed the minds of the EngUah ad- 
nflnstrators here also. ^Jingoism held increasing sway in 
England from about 1876 onwards for the rest of the century, 
and many of this third generation of our rulers here were Jin- 
goes. Some amongst them carried this superior attitude of 
mind to an extreme, called themselves the followers of Niet- 
zsche and posed as super-men. And finally the average of 
ability, vigour, vision, and understanding was certainly Tower 
than in the second generation, for the l^t talent of England 
was no longer attracted to India.^ 

If this historical review of the changes that came over 
the spirit of the LC.S. and allied services from generation to 
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generation has any basis at all in fact, any cogency at all in 
the reason of things, the claims of the Stracheys and the 
Stephens that the 1858<1920 system of an alien irresponsible 
bureaucracy is the best possible form of government and admi- 
nistration for India, were not quite admissible even when they 
Were first formulated, and the progressive ferment in India 
and* the simultaneous deterioration of the services, have made 
them less and less tenable decade by decade. From this point 
of view it only remains to add, in conclusion, that the autho- 
ritative proclamation or pledge of the Secretary of State for 
India in the House of Commons on the 20th August 1917 
came not a moment too soon, that “the policy of H.M/s Go- 
vernment w^ith which the Government of India are in com- 
plete accord is that of the increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the administration, and the gradual deve- 
lopment of self-governing institutions with a view to the pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible government in India.’* 

STRACHEY, Chs. 6 and 26. CHESNEY Ch. 11. 

J. CHAILLEY, Administrative Problems, last Chapter. 

a K. GOKHLE: Speeches. 

SIR A. RAHIM, Minute of Dissent, Islington Report. 

J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, Ch. 8. 

SIR V. CHIROL, India Old and New, Ch. 5. 

MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD Report. 

CHAPTER IV: NOTES. 


SECTION as. 

!• Fof a vlgofoiifl criticism of the Cunonian parUtloQ aoe B. 8. Mon* 
ta«ra*s Speeches, 28-2-1912 (at Oambridge), and 22-4-1012 (In parliament) 
The subject Is folly dealt with by Sir Sorendranath BennerJI, Natlea la 
Sfaklag Chs. 18 and 28. Mr. 0. Y. Chlntamanl has recently explained tn 
pablio bow It happened that Moriey came to treat the paititton as a **aet. 
tied fact.** Soon after Moriey's appointment, on the Liberal cabinet meet- 
ing their drst parliament, Sir Henry Cotton moved an amendment to the 
Address drawing attentioii to Indian grievances, eepeolally the partition. 
Moriey had tent a warning message to these parliamentary Trionds of 
India** thronab Sir W. Wedderbnm : — *Tf yon bring np Indian grtevaneea 
now, lam new to the subject, 1 have not had time to look into things for 
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myself, I am ignorant, and In the debate I can only repeat the Govern* 
menb case as the office put It Into my hands. And whatever statements 
I tlms make, I shall remain bound by, for the rest of ray term as S. of 
S. for India. (Times of India. 8-2-1924). 

2. The Coronation Darbar despatch, 26-8-1911: Lord Crewe's reply 
1-11-1911; also the speech of E. S. Montagu (then under S. of S. for India) 
at Cambridge 28-2-1912: as he says, the despatch shows "the general lines 
of oor future policy In India," the "goal, the aim towards which we 
pose to work, not immediately, nor In a hurry, but gradually.** 

SECTION 27. 

1. Oiotnoy, pp. 57-9, 63-4, 67-9: Dalhoisle Rulers of India Series) 
pp. 184-9. See also Temple, Men and Events, Chs. 4 and 5: a bright account 
sufficiently brief of the non-regulation administration of the Pan}ab by the 
Lawrence brothers, which was the best concrete Illustration of the system. 

See also Eaye, Admlnlstratfon E. f. Co., pt. TV Ch , 1 . Ho notes that 
where successful the success was due to sympathetic use of much that was 
best In the native Institutions, habits. Ideas and character; but that where 
the experiment failed, as In Sindh until Bartle Frere was appointed head 
of the province, it meant ‘ the retention of what was oppressive or evil 
In the old system, and adding much evil of our own.*’ Prichard adds that 
where successful the success was due to the officers being selected In the 
first Instance and to their promotion not being hampered by red tape. He 
also observes that "after the first flash" routine asserted Itself, and the pro- 
vince fell back (TT pp. 156-161). Finallv, Ch. 2 of Sir T. Stephens* Minute 
on Administration of Justice (1872) is a valuable comparison of the two 
systems. 

SECTION 28. 

1. British India —267 Districts. The average District I district In 
the abstract— 4000 sq. miles In area. Inhabited by 9 lakhs of people. Vlza- 
gapataro (Madras Presidency) Is the size of over 4 average districts and 
has over SO lakhs of people. Mymenslngh (Bengal Presidency) Is the size 
of 1| average districts and has 45 lakhs of people (Ronaldiliay, p. 120). 

2. In N. W. FJP and British Baluchistan military public works, 

preponderate and the civil public works are entrusted to the Military works 

offioen. * 

SCOTION 2f. 

1. He even proposed the appointment to the covenanted eervloe 
of Baja Bammohan Ray's adopted son, but the Idea was* abandoned owliiy 
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to the **olamoiir evoked in Oalcutta'* (Hunter, India of tho Qooon and othar 
Euayti p. xi). It was only when the Calcutta High Court came into being 
that be was appointed the drst Indian judge (Dutt, Victorian Ago 243). 

2. By Mr. C. H. Cameron, President, Council of Education, Calcutta. 
His proposal is dated the 25th October. Extracts from it and from the 
opinions on the subject recorded by the Select Committee of the Lords, 
and the Commons, 1352-3, will be found in Saiyed Mahmud, History of Eng- 
litli Edtiia ill India 1781-1893, Ch. 16. See also H. James, Edin* and 
Statasmanship in India, 1797-1910, Ch. 6. 

3. “In my younger days I was brought up among those who had 
been in school and college in 1837 . They had recollections of the times 
of Bentlnck, Elphlnstone and Munro, they had seen Macaulay, Trevelyan 
and Metcalfe: and a faith in English trutli was a part of their beliefs. X have 
lived since with two succeeding generations of Indians — my contemporaries,. . 
and the younger men who were educated In the Nineties, — and I confess 
1 have marked in them a decadence in this faith. They point to unredeem* 
ed British pledges; they exclaim against the continued exclusiveness of Bri* 
tiah administration; they demand as Macaulay had foresaeu, gome degree 
of seU-govemmeut, some share in the control of Uie administration Are 
they wrong? — It. C. Dutt, Economic History of British India, p. 4S0. 

4. The East India Associattous, founded by Dadabhai Naoroji in 
England with alliliated branches and associations in India had presented 
a Memorial to tiie Secretary oi State on the subject in 1867, asking for simul- 
taneous examiuatioDs and for scholarships to promising young Indians to 
enable them to obtain hlglier education in England. In 1868 H. Eawcett 
had moved a resolution in the Commons lor simultaueous examinatious 
at London, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The lirst Qladstone (lovern* 
meat had come into power, December 1868, with the Duke of Argyll as 
Secretary of State for India. 

6. To the examination (or the superior s>03ta in the Police Depart* 
uient hold in England from 1894, no one was admitted except British Sub* 
jects of European descent. Cooper’s Hill College was established in Eng- 
land and from 1872 to 1906 men came out from it to 611 the higher appoint- 
ments in the Fublio Works, Forest and aUied departments. India paid the 
net annual cost of the institutiou. Yet Indians who could not lay claim 
to European descent had dilhculty in obtaining admission and of the total 
annually selected from it for service in India, the number of Indians was 
not to exceed a small percentage. Besides, because Cooper’s HIU supplied 
so many, and so many of the other higher posts were to be lUied by 
Eoyal Engineers, and still others were treated as merely temporaiy pogti 
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outside tbe cadre, which were filled by Europeans and Anglo-Indians se* 
lected locally; only a very small number fell annually to the share of the 
CoUeges at Burld, Bombay, Sibpur and Madras. Nor were these coUeges 
devidoped so as to give tbe highest technical education; they were confined 
to the function of supplying merely 'overseers,' as Arts colleges were confined 
to the function of supplying 'subordinates.' The age limit for the I.C.S. 
was reduced in 1876 from 21 to 19; this change materially reduced the 
chances of success of competitors from India. The age limit for the I^M. 

S. was 27, which was too high for Indians One reason why young Indians 
going to England for education came back to India intensely discontented 
and with their faith in British Justice almost shattered, was that aU such 
facts relating to every Government department were constantly brought 
before their eyes by their Indian fellow students in England from all parts 
of India, pursuing various lines of study. 

6. P. 557. This is a quotation (condensed) from Sir James Ste- 
phen, with which Strachey concludes his book. The G. of I. B^lutlon on 
the subject, 24-5-1904, repeats almost the same arguments and phrases. 
The resolution, was a reply to Q. E. Qokhle who had started the topic af- 
resh in his budget speech, 1903. Gokhle's rejoinder to the Besolution will 
be found in liis budget speech, 29-3-1905. See, finally, Mr. Sobba Baos 
resolution in the Central legislature, 17-3-1911, and the speeches of the 
mover and Gokhle. The appointment of the Islington Commission followed, 
September 1912, which reported in August 1915, “the new conditions creat- 
ed by the War made tlie report olwoiete before It was published*" (Rtw- 
tay Micdonaltf, p. 112.) 

7. The Imperial Gazetteer, the Beport of the Decentralisation Com- 
mission, and other official publications give generalised descriptions of the 
duties of the coUector-magistrate, which are applicable to the whole of 
Tnrfia. only in an extremely general way. The variations In the duties from 
province to province and from decade to decade are more important than 
the resemblances. The differences In the land revenue system were the 
meet important general factor necessarily involving many variations. Nor 
were tbe local self-government, excise, and other systems identical all over 
India. Just note a single detail. The Bombay civilian spent nearly 200 
days every year 'on tour,' the U.P. and the PanJab civilian spent 90 days, 
wfaUe tbe Bengal civOian, 60 days only (Hunter, Bsmbay 1885-1 890, pp. 
80 - 61 ). 


''The ftactioas he has to dlacharge In tbeae two capadtiea (aa ooUedor 
aad aa maglatrats) aie luffioieBtiy cmerou^ but be haa In addition a gnat 
many other mlscslUneoui duties. After oaauaUy obaerving that 'he haa 
to Intersit hUnaeU in aU matters affecting the weU-bsing of the people/ aa 
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offlolal document feels it neoesenry to add that **for the proper dlsdiai8e»of 
hb many duties, the collector-magtotrate must be aoceesible to and intimately 
acquainted with the inbabitante of his district/* The ooUeotor of Mymen* 
Singh (population over 4| miUions) would probably think this an excellent 
joke/* 

—Bonaldshay, India, A Bird’s* Eys-vlsw, pp. 120-1. 

**No race of public servants in the Empire have done better or more 
humfuae work than the district officers in India..,, .with the x» 9 W conditions 

(introduced by the Act of 1920) this must change As regards the field 

transferred to the control of ministers, the chief task of the district officers 
will be to wean the peop e from appealing to him with their needs or pro- 
tests, and to Induce them to have recourse to their own representatives. 
In other words he will have to teach them the value of the vote, and how 

to use it The old role of the district officer will disappear as the 

people become famliar with the new principle of government/' — Lord 
Meston in Bbert and Meston, New Oonstltniioa of India, pp. 120-1. 

8EGTIOII ao. 

1. Moreover the rapid increase in the numbers drawn from Eng- 
land necessarily lowered the average. A well known member of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission put the same thing from another point of 
view when he wrote— India has been for a long time a heavy drain upon 
the resources of England in brain power" (9-ll>1017.) See also Abdul 
iiahim's Minute of dissent, para. 22 (Islington Commission Beport, I p. 401), 
and comments on the view in W. Archer, India aad tha Fatari^ pp. xzli-xxilL 
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CHAPTER V. 

LEGIJSLATIVE COUNCILS TO 1920. 

Section 31. T/ie Indian CounciW Act, 1861. The Le- 
gislative Council for India created in 1853 had conducted it- 
self like a miniature House of Commons, questioning the exe- 
cutive and its acts Vrith great freedom and forcing it to place 
oven confidential papers on the table. The Indian Executive 
were obviously at a disadvantage in dealing with such a 
legislature, not being free to force it, like the cabinet in Eng- 
land, to proceed to a vote of want of confidence, if it dared, 
nor were they free to use the final argument of resigning and 
appealing to the country. Sir Charles Wood the author of 
this legislature of 1853 was obfiged to say in 1861, “I have 
seen a measure which i myself introduced in 1863, with one 
view, changed by the mode in which it was carried into execu- 
tion so as to give it an operation totally diiferent from that 
which 1 intended. The mischiefs i*esultiag from that change 
have been great.’* The Act of 1861, therefore, severely res- 
tricted the now bodies it created to legislative matters only, 
and powers were reserved to the Governor General to make 
(ordinances, which were to be in force for six months. Fur- 
ther the Governor General qc the Governor General in Council 
or a Governor or a Governor in Council had in the past made 
regulations by executive order for Non-regulation areas and 
had emtoowered the chief commissioners to administer them 
in the spirit of the standing regulations. Questions had sub* 
sequently arisen as to the strict legahty of these acts. The 
present Act validated them aiL 

Moreover this Act restored the legislative power of the 
Bombay and Madras governments, and constituted a legis- 
lative council for each of them, on the same lines as the legis- 
lative council of the Governor GeneraL It was further provid- 
ed that there were to be legislative councils for Bengal, the 
N.W.P. and Panjab also. Under these provisions Bengal 
obtained its legislative council in 1862 and the N.W.P. in 1886. 
The numbers for these local legislatures were to be not less 
than four nor more than eight, besides the Advocate General 
of the province. The 'additional members” in the central 
legislature were to be not less than six and not more than twelve. 
Ail these additional members were to be nominated, each for 
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two years, and not less than one-half in the central council 
nor less than one-third in a provincial council \^re to be non- 
officials. 

The nomination of non-official members was a departure 
oi historical importance. The experience of the Mutiny had 
taught the need of a better knowledge and understanding of 
the opinions, sentiments and prejudices of the people^ and it 
was hoped that Indians of wide experience and great weight 
coming up to the legislative councils as nominated members 
would not only enable government to learn how projected 
measures were likely to strike Indians and how they could be 
modified so as to suit them better, but that advantage could 
also be taken of their visit, through the medium of free and 
informal conversations, of eliciting their opinions and their 
points of view on various matters of importance. It was soon 
discovered however that it was not possible to secure this 
latter advantage. Until the Universities (then just establish- 
ed) produced a class of Indian leaders and representatives 
of a modern type, the only people available for nominations 
Were Indian Chiefs, their diwans or darbaris, hereditary landed 
gentry or religious leaders, and government pensioners, Who 
had retired from the highest posts open to Indians. And the 
representatives of these classes were; in the sixties and seventies 
of the nineteenth century, too conservative for what the Eng- 
lishman calls social intercourse, and too cautious, diplomatic 
and urbane for really free interchange of views. It was second 
nature to them to divine what it would please the inquirer to 
hear and in most cases to reply accordingly. The Indian Raja 
or Diwan of the past had the same difficulty in eliciting the real 
views of the people,^ but then they knew the nature and the 
gravity of the difficulty, and also knew how to put people at 
their ease and gave the time and the trouble necessary to get to 
the bottom of their minds. The foreigner, of course, had neither 
this knowledge nor these arts. It should also be noted, how- 
ever, that while the Raja of that generation was quite content 
to leave the Indian world exawstly as it had been for hundreds 
of years, the British ruler wus inspired with the dream or the 
mission of creating a bettor and a progressive India; he wanted 
to create it by legislative and executive processes; his con- 
ception of the State, both as to the powers it ought to exert 
and as to the limits beyond which it ought not to travel on 
any account was also quite novel to the Indian mind; and the 
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queetions which puzzled him at every step were in consequence 
questions which few Indians of that day could have under- 
stood in all their bearings. In one word, the nomination of 
Indians^ to the Legislative councils was a bold step in advance 
of the time. It is necessary to understand this to realise 
how fast India has progressed, or rather, how utterly unpre- 
pared India was for Western political methods and institu- 
tions in 1861. A chronicler of that time, echoing the impres- 
sions current amongst well-informed contemporaries, has 
remarked that “during the last thirty years India has so much 
changed that except for the colour of the people, and perhaps 
the climate, you would hardly recognise it as the same.”3 And 
the change has gone on at an increasing pace, decade by decade. 

The business to be transacted at the council meetings was 
exi^ressly limited to the consideration and enactment of legis- 
lative measures, no motion was allowed except in reference 
to a bill, which was being introduced or under consideration; 
no measure was allowed to be introduced by a private mem- 
ber, except with the previous sanction of the Governor General, 
that might affect the national debt, or the public revenues, 
or impose any charge upon revenue, or affect the military 
and naval forces, or their discipline, or the religion or religious 
rights and usages of any section of the people. The rules 
of procedure were left to the executive. The power of parlia- 
ment to legislate for India was reserved; the council was not 
to legislate so as to repeal or in any way affect any parliamen- 
tary legislation about India; nor so as to affect the authority 
of parliament, or the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown 
over British India, or the allegiance of any subject to the Crown. 
Laws passed by the Council were not to have validity if the 
Governor General withheld his assent to them. Laws passed 
but reserved by the Governor General for the pleasure of the 
Crown were not to have validity until the assent of the Crown 
had been notified through the Secretary of ^tate in Council. 
And laws assented to by the Governor (jreneral went into force 
but became null and void again, if the Crown through the Sec- 
retary of State in Council disallowed them. These limitations 
and restrictions, may be summed up into two cardinal state 
ments. Though establisliing these legislatures the authori- 
ties in England were careful not to relax in the slightest degree 
the subordination to theiruselves of the executives in India. 
They were also careful to guard against ail possibility of the now 
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organs weakening these executives in any Way whatever* ^he 
councils had a standing official majority, and a preponderance 
of the executive out of all proportion to that majority. They 
were merely advisory bodies and even their fimction of humbly 
tendering advice was rigidly circumscribed. People expecting 
a legislature to be in some degree independent of the executive 
and able to exercise some check upon it, not merely by the 
indireot process of compelling the executive itself to reconsider 
matters but in some ostensible manner, were naturally disap- 
pointed with it and thought its title a misnomer.* The forms, 
delays, discussions, inquiries, and pubUcity necessary to good 
law-making were introduced but the will behind the laws that 
came to be made was the will of the executive. And, in con- 
sequence, parliament was able to hand over to the executive, 
Within the bounds of its delegated authority, plenary powers 
of legislation. The Indian legislative council had power to 
make laws for all persons, all courts, and all places and things 
in British India; for Indian subjects, soldiers and campfol- 
lowers in any part of the world, and for British Indian sub- 
jects and government servants anywhere in India, f And these 
laws superseded laws and regulations made by any other au- 
thority in India. The powers of the local legislatures were 
restricted in the same way as those of the central council; they 
were further debarred from legislating about the tarifE, cur- 
rency, posts and telegraphs, patents and copyright, the Indian 
Penal Code, and other matters exclusively under the control 
of the central executive; and the laws passed by them and 
assented to by the Governor were not to have validity until 
also assented to by the Governor General. Finally, the prac- 
tice soon grew up for the Government of India and the provin- 
cial governments to refer a bill to the Secretary of State and 
the government of India respectively and to bbtain their as- 
sent to the principle involved in it, before its introduction 
into the legislative counoiL4 

MUKHARJI, I 191-222: the text and Sir Charles Wood’s 
speech, 6-6-1861. 

ILBERT, pp. 99-103 and Ch. 3, Part VI. 

MONTAQU-CHELMSFORD Report Ss. 54-66. 

♦ Prithard, I, pp. lld-4, lie— 121. II pp. 226-e, 

t Some oi thw powe» were aided Uter# 
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Section 32. The Indian Councils Act, 1892. Although 
exceptional men like Raja Rammohan Roy had begun to 
appear, the Indian people outside Bengal and the bigger towns 
were still, in the decade of the Mutiny, what we have called 
them in an earlier chapter, dumb and altogether oriental or 
mediaeval in their outlook. But English education spread 
fast, a “native” press began its political mission in province 
after province, a new literature was bom in one vemacdlar 
after another growing more and more modern in tone method 
and aims, and the English language and railways began to 
transform and unify Indian thought, aspiration and outlook. 
The number swelled to hundreds in every province of men 
who began to envisage the Indian political problem as a whole, 
to criticise the actions and resolutions of the executive from 
day to day, and to follow events in the outside world also and 
estimate their bearings. The proceedings of the English par- 
liament and the vicissitudes of the party struggles there came 
to be a topic of absorbing interest to growing numbers in 
every Indian town. Above aU, there was the Increasing pres- 
sure from above of a foreign bureaucracy getting more and 
more uns 3 mipathetic and superciliious, and there also were 
two masses of the population in the Indian continent — the 
Muslim in the North the Maratha in the Deccan, who cherished 
memories of the bygone days of their own power and glory. 
India’s demand that England do fulfil her deliberate legis- 
lative promises and solemn royal pledges, began as a conti- 
nuous petition urged in a voice ever growing in volume and 
rising in pitch, from about the seventies. ^\nd, curiously 
enough, the first Indian, who came to Ixi recognised and re- 
vered as the spokesman of India was the exceptionally modest, 
simple-minded and inoffensive Dadabhai Naoroji. Another 
short decade and the local political siramerings gave rise to 
presidency organisations, and out of them leapt into the fore- 
front the all India annual gathering of the Indian National 
Congress. By the material test of nuinfjers, resources, struc- 
ture, or even out-put of work, it looked a negligible, an al- 
most contemptible, little thing for so vast a mass of huma- 
nity to put forth as its accredited representativ^e. But the 
average Civilian would have done well to see, as did th<? few 
Humes, Wedderbums and Cottons who formed a dwindling 
minority in the order, that the new institution was eiufijwed 
with life and growth, and that the bett<3r mind of India would 
be behind it more and more. 
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The Indian National Congress asked for representative 
legislatures with wider functions from the very beginning 
of its career in December 1885. If the Government of India 
were ever inclined to favour the idea of a real transfer of power, 
however limited, to the people and their elected representatives, 
it could only have been for a very short time. But they Were 
not unfavourable to elected representatives. And they as 
well as the Anglo Indian opinion set forth by chambers of 
commerce and other bodies, desired that greater and more 
regular opportunities sliould be afforded to the people to state 
their grievances and seek information, and to the executive 
to explain policy and reply to criticisms and attacks due to ig- 
norance and misunderstanding. At the Jubilee celebrations, 
February 1887, Lord Dufferin indicated that Government 
were tliinking of enlarging the imperial council and Widening 
its functions. He appointed a committee to frame proposals, 
and these were submitted to the Secretary of State in 1888. 
Lord Lansdowne, who succeeded, submitted similar proposals 
in the following year. It was obvious that nothing could 
be done without a fresh parliamentary Act, as the Act of 1861 
had provided for nominated members only and laid down strict 
restrictions as to numbers and powers. The Indian National 
Congress organised public opinion on the subject both here 
and in England, and asked that ’half the members of each 
legislature should be elected representatives, that the annual 
budget should be regularly submitted to the legislatures, that 
the members should be allowed to interpellate government, 
and that the Panjab should also have its legislature.^ Charles 
Bradlaugh was present at the Bombay sessions of the Indian 
National Congress (December 1889) and introduced a bill 
on the subject into the House of Commons early in the follow- 
ing year. The Secretary of State also introduced a bill on 
the same subject in the House of Lords in the same session. 
Both Were crowded out by other parliamentary business. The 
Secretary of State made a second attempt in 1891, without 
success. At length at the third attempt in 1892 the biU, as 
it had been amended by the House of Lords in 1890, became 
law. The principle of election was not embodied in the Act, 
as Lord Cross would not have it. During its passage through 
the House of Commons it excited keen interest. The follow- 
ing extract from the speech of Mr. (subsequently Lord) Curzon, 
then Under Secretary of State lor India, at the second read- 
ing of the Bill, puts the whole matter briefly and clearly. 



^84 mm Indian oottncils act, 1892. 

Mr. Curzon: ‘‘Coming to the concluding question* the 
mode in which these additional members were to be appoint- 
ed, he noticed that the Hon, member for North Manchester 
(Mr. Maclean) had on the paper an amendment declaring that 
no reform of the Indian Councils which does not embody the 
elective principle could prove satisfactory. But the Bill, 
he had to point out, does not exclude some such principle,, be 
the method election, or selection, or delegation, or whatever 
particular phrase they liked to employ. The fourth sub-sec- 
tion of clause I runs as follows: — 

‘The Gk)vemor General in Council may from time to time, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State in Council, make 
regulations as to the conditions under which such nominations, 
or any of them, shall be made by the Governor General, Gov- 
ernors, and Lieutenant Governors respectively, and proscribe the 
manner in which such regulations shall be carried into effect.’ 

Lord Kimberley himself had elsewhere in an earlier stage 
of this Bill, expressed himself with reference to this clause as 
follows; — ‘I express ray own satisfaction because I regard 
this as to a certain extent an admission of the elective prin- 
ciple I myself believe that under this clause it would 

be possible for the Governor General to make arrangements 
by which certain persons may be presented to him, having 
b^n chosen by election, if the Governor General should find 
that such a system can be established.’ ” 

Mr. Maclean; “Does the Government accept that view?” 

Mr. Curzon: “Undoubtedly, Sir; the opinions expressed 
by Lord Bamberley are also shared by the Secretary of State,” 

Gladstone^ in winding up the debate for his party agreed 
that the wording of the sub -section was so peculiar that it 
could not but mean an intention, a genuine and sincere inten- 
tion, to leave room for the adoption of the principle of elec- 
tion, if it was at all found possible to do so. If so, the ques- 
tion arose should parliament prescribe election in so many 
words, or should it leave the matter to the discretion of the 

♦ See Section 17, eate; Lord Kimberley as former Secretary of 
State for India when the liberals were In power spoke for his party in the 
LofdA 
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Governor-General in Council? This question Gladstone de- 
cided against Maclean and his liberal pro-Indian friends and 
in favour of the Government of India. Hence, although he 
said he felt “justified in looking forward not merely to a nomi- 
nal but to a real living representation of the people of India,” 
he deprecated a division, he felt it might convey a wrong impres- 
sion, and concluded, “I certainly could not take part in any 

division hostile or apparently hostile to the Bill We should 

do well to allow this Bill to receive the unanimous assent of 
the House.” 

On the more important issue of powers and functions, 
the Act only widened the opportunities of non -official members 
for “criticism, suggestion, remonstrance, and inquiry.” So 
ended the first effort of educated India. Since 1861 a whole 
generation had passed by; a generation during which Universi- 
ties and law courts had grown up from their first small begin- 
nings into the most cherished of the modern institutions that 
England had sympathetically planted in India; a generation 
during which English had become the common language in 
India of the upper ten thousand, during which English liter- 
ature and English history and politics were studied with an 
utter reverence Ix'vond description and Indian youths were 
crossing the Kala Pani in ever increasing numbers to drink 
of the fountain at the source. ‘This spirit, this attitude of 
India towards England, has gone, never to return. The failure 
of parliament to seize the psychological moment and make a 
genuine beginning, however small, of representative institu- 
tions in India has changed all that, once for all. 

However, the leading Congressmen both in India and in 
England bowed to the inevitable. The new Act gave — 

( I ) Somewhat larger councils, and also, gradually, coun- 
cils for some provincas hitherto without them. 

The maximum number of “additional members” for the 
central council was raised from 12 to 16. For the provincial 
councils the maximum was fixed at 20 in the case of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, and 15 for U. P* Councils were establish- 
ed later for the Panjab and Banna (1897) with 9 additional 
member8.2 


(2) The right of interpellation, 
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' Any member might aek a question, if it was a request for 
information only, if its wording Was not argumentative, hypo - 
thetioal or defamatory, after due notice; the president might 
disallow any such question; and lastly, there was to be no 
discussion on the reply. 

(3). The right to discuss the annual financial atatement, 

A printed copy was to be supplied to every member some 
days in advance, and at the meeting any member might dis- 
cuss and comment upon any part of it, and offer suggestions, 
and the ffnancial member, heads of departments (if nominated 
additional members), and the president might reply and wind 
up the debate. Though no resolution could be formally propos- 
ed or the house divided upon it, this was a great step in advance 
of the practice that had obtained, in the past thirty years; 
during which the Government had often contented themselves 
with placing the annual budget before the country merely in 
the form of a minute published in the Gazette of India. 

Under the 4th sub-section of clause 1, quoted above, rules 
were framed under which ten non-officials (and not eight only) 
were nominated to the Governor General’s Council; viz. these 
recommended, i. e. elected for the purpose, by the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce (1), and by the non-official additional 
members of the provincial coimcils (one each from Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal and U. P. and later from the Panjab, Barma, 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam also), and those others selected 
by the Governor General with a view to the legislative business 
before the council, and the due representation of all classes. 
To have nominated more than ten non-officials would have 
exposed the council to the risk of a non -official majority. 

In the Bombay Council, under the rules framed, eight 
of the non-official members were nominated on the recommen- 
dation of the Bombay Corporation, the Bombay University, 
Municipalities, District Boards, and other bodies. The Gk)v- 
emor nominated other non -officials also and the total number 
of the non-officials was to be at least 10 out of 20. The Bom- 
bay Government soon ceased to nominate the full complement 
of additional official members (10), so that for several years 
before 1909, their legislature was working with a non-official 
majority. The regulations for the “nomination” of non-offi* 
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cials at Madras and Calcutta were similar; but in the last pro- 
vince, on a revision in 1908, one seat was given to the Zamin- 
dars. 


MUKHARJI, I 228-245: the text and extracts from the 
speeches of Mr. Curzon and Mr. Gladstone. 

ILBERT, p. 107 and Ch. 3, part VI. 

MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD Report, Ss. 66-71. 

SectioTi 33. The Indian Councils Act, 1909. In 1813 and 
1833 Wo have seen the influence of the thought currents predo- 
m'mant in England as modifying the policy of England towards 
India. Lord Ripon, again, during his viceroyalty was but 
the agent of English lil^ralism in trying to rear the plant of 
public life in India by his Local Self-Government Act of 1882. 
For the twenty years that followed the conservative party was 
in the ascendent in England, and it was a period of stagnation 
in India.^ We have just seen how the principle of election was 
not introduced in the Act of 1892, although the Government of 
India was not against it. During the latter part of this period 
and especially after 1905 India w^>s, as Gokhle said in the cen- 
tral council, ‘‘drifting into chaos.”^ But the liberal party won 
a sweeping victory in the general election of December 1905, 
and John Morley became Secretary of State for India in Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s ministry. His first measures 
had to be repressive,^ as T^rd Curzon ’ b regime and especially 
his partition of Bengal had given rise to widespread discontent, 
organising itself both above the ground and under. But he 
very soon came to the conclusion that a further step in advance 
was also necessary, such as would render the administration 
progressively sympathetic and give the people themselves a 
growing influence and a larger voice in the deliliorations by 
means of which a modern staiti shaped its public policy. The 
friction and delays he overcame were immense, in order to be 
able to overcome thorn at all he had to Deduce his scheme to the 
indispensable minimum, to claim for its character, tendency 
and efleots very much less than was justly due to it, and to 
keep his own authorship of it in the background, and his ripe 


♦ Bagliad Md IMi«» 
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statesmanship shone at its best in this strategy. Larger employ- 
ment of Indians in the higher posts upto the highest, and de- 
centralisation on an extensive and effective scale so that local 
self-government organs would be really self-governing and 
the provinces would develop from mere agencies and admi- 
nistrations into governments, were as essential parts of his 
scheme as the enlargement of the legislatures and their 
elevation from the position of mere advisory adjuncts to that 
of essential limbs of the government, wielding an inffuence, 
certain to grow full soon into real if not directing power. 
But he retired from the helm before the recommendations of 
the Decentralisation Commission could be worked out and even 
before the Islington Public Service Commission was appointed. 
Even his scheme for the legislatures the Government of India 
modified in the fundamental pai*ticular of communal elec- 
torates. And they weakened it as far as possible by 
means of rules and regulations ch*awn up under the Act. 
Still it is not too much to say that the vessel of state was drift- 
ing on to disaster when Moricy took the helm and it was his 
foresight, firmness, and liberalism, coupled with the unique 
respect and confidence he inspired in the minds of all concerned 
(from the cabinet and the radical and labour M. P’s in Eng- 
land, down to the leaders amongst the Civil Service as well as 
the moderates, and the Muslim and nationalist parties in India), 
which enabled him to make a fresh start, to make even the 
Civil Service realise that a central bureaucracy and Curzonian 
manners were evils of the first magnitude, and that, moreover, 
repression alone or in excess of a proved specific need, would 
never be tolerated by parliament or by England as their settl- 
ed policy towards India. Thus it is not too much to say that 
to him belongs in an exceptional degree the credit of saving the 
cause of progressive constitutional reform in India. 

The bill was introduced into parliament on February 17 
and received the royal assent on May 25, 19f)9. It took the 
form of an Act amending previous enactments on the subject, 
and left a great deal to be provided by regulations and rules, 
which the executive connected with the particular legislature 
was to frame and the next higher authority was to sanction. 
All such proclamations, regulations and rules other than rules 
made by a Lieutenant Governor for the more convenient trans- 
aetionfof business in his Council, were also to be laid before 
parliament as soon as made. The Act provided that amongst 
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the additional members there were to be both nominated and 
elected members, and fixed their maximum at sixty for the 
council of the Governor General, fifty for the council of each 
of the major provinces, and thirty for the rest. 3 And the Act 
further provided that rules shall be made authorising at these 
councils (a) the discussion of (i) the annual financial statement, 
and (ii) any matter of general public interest, and (b) the ask- 
ing of supplementary questions, under prescribed conditions 
and restrictions. 

The Secretary of State in Council had pointed out in his 
despatch (No. 193, 27-11-1908) that in the provincial legisla- 
ture an official majority might be disj>ensed with, but that a 
substantial official majority must be permanently maintained 
in the central body. Under the rules and regulations the coun- 
cils were so constructed from the first as to carry out both 
these principles. 

The elected members of the central council were returned 
by (a) the non-official members of the provincial councils of 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and P., two each, and those of 
of the other five provinces, one each; (b) the landholders of 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, V. P., Bihar and Orissa, and C. P., 
one each; (c) the Muslims of the same five provinces, except- 
ing C. P., one each, and another 6y Muslims of V. P, or of Ben- 
gal at alternate elections; and (d) by the two Chambers 
of Commerce of Bombay and Bengal: Total 27. 

The twentyeight elected members of the Bengal council 
were, under the regulations, returned by (a) the municipali- 
ties, district and local boards, and Muslims 5 each; (b) the land- 
holders of the four divisions, excepting Chittagong, one each; 
(c) the municipalities or landholders of the Chittagong divi- 
sion, one member at alternate elections; (d) the Calcutta cor* 
poration, the elected commissioners of the same corporation, 
the Calcutta University, the Calcutta Trades Association, the 
tea-planters, and the Chittagong Port Commissioners, one 
each; and (e) two by the Bengal (haml)er of Commerce. 

Banna was treated exceptionally. The Chamber of Comv 
merce elected one member, but the Government nominated 
four members to represent the Barmese, two to represent the 
Indians and Chinese in Barma, and two to represent other 

deotfona* 
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The details about the elected members in the other pro- 
vinces are tabidated in a noteA 

None but British subjects were eligible for election, Offi* 
oials, females, bankrupts and insolvents, persons judicially 
found to be of unsound mind, and persons under tweiltyfive 
years of age were disqualified. And persons dismissed from 
government service, ^ legal pracl^itioners deprived of their sanads, 
persons sentenced to imprisonment exceeding six months, 
or transportation, or ordered to find security for good beha- 
viour, and finally persons whose election the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, in view of their reputation and antecedents, 
declared to be contrary to the public interest, were also to be 
held disqualified, unless and until in any particular case the 
Gk)vemor General in Council waived the disqualification by 
a written order. Females, minors and j^ersons of imsound 
mind were also disqualified for voting at the elections. The 
elected members Were to serve for three year's, but the members 
nominated to the councils by the government might bc^ nomi- 
nated for any shorter term. In constituting the electorates 
various methods had to be adopted, according to local condi- 
tions, and even so, not a few of the electorates were experi- 
mental, some of them Were avowedly provisional until better 
ones could be devised and there were also cases, e. g. the Pan- 
jab Muslims and landholders, and the various sections of the 
Barmese population, in which no electorates were formed at 
all, and selected representatives wore nominated to the 
councils. Most of the electorates were indirect. And 
in the direct electorates of Muslims and landholders, the 
qualifications required for a vote varied greatly from pro- 
vince to province. 

Critics of the Act of 1892 have observed that although 
the principle of election Was not adpted in words it was adopt- 
ed as a fact.* Critics of the Act of 1909 have observed that 
though the principle of election was adopted in words, the le- 
gislatures created were such as could not be Jiccoptcd as repre- 
sentative in any real sense.! Both criticisms rest upon facts 
obvious to all. Enlightened Indian opinion felt nevertheless 
that the Act of 1909 was a great step in advance of the Act 


* Rtpert X. 0. S. 09. t Rtportl. 0. K. 83; Dftroiy,pp, 300-8, 
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of 1892. Political freedom, as the West understood it, was 
unthinkable without representative legislatures; without bo- 
dies composed of elected representatives of the people. In 
1853, 1858 and 1861, it was held impossible to constitute such 
bodies in India. Indian political effort concentrated more and 
more upon getting this judgment quashed. Citizens, in the 
Western sense, were primary voters whose representatives in 
cofistituted assemblies controlled the executive government 
in general policy and daily administration; this and this alone 
was political freedom; this and this alone was true civilian 
citizenship. Indian political opinion a^spired to that citizen- 
ship, at first m British India itself, and then in the British Em- 
pire as a whole. It failed in the attempt in 1892, but suc- 
ceeded in 1909. The acceptance of tlie principle by parlia. 
ment was, from the Indian point of view, the main battle. 
At last was made the longed-for start, and the only destina- 
tion possible was the status of “the king’s equal subjects. 

It is too mechanical a view of poiiti(;al moments to judge 
them by the new scaffolding. The meaning of an advance 
is as a rule better indicated in the new functions assigned, the 
new goal set. No change was made, none was intended, f nor 
even ex^KJcted,® in the essential subordination of the legisla- 
tures to the executive. Ivord Alorley emphasized this re- 
peatedly. It does not follow, however, that his critics, from 
Lord Cmzon downwards, were incorrect in pointing out, that 
though ho “assured us that he had no ambition to set up any 
sort of parliameutfiry system in India, or even to share in the 
beginning of that operation, it will inevitably be the conse- 
quence of his acf’.J Lord Morley certainly desired an associa- 
tion of the representatives of the people with the executive; 
an increasing association jis the representation improved and 
the representatives acquired ex|>orience and outgrew the stage 
of negative irresponsible criticism; when or how this was to 
grow into influence and presvsure, and that into parliamentary 
control, he loft to the future. Through what events — enlarge- 
ments of the electorates, deadlocks in the legislatures, confiicts 
between the provincial and central goveriimonts — this future 
might have been shaped or how soon, it is impossible to tell, 


♦Lord Morley used the phrase in hte speech, 23-2-1909; Gokhh Quoted 
It aathosiastlcally ia his budget speech, 25-3-19U9. 


t Aeform D^patoh (No. 193, 27-1 1-Od, para. 22). 
t OursOQt speech, 2ad reading Debate, *23-2-09. 
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for in less than five years, the Great War burst upon the world, 
and altered everything. 

The association that was desired was rendered possible 
by an increase in the criticising and deliberative functions of 
the legislatures. Members oould now follow up their inter- 
pellation by a supplementary question though under the same 
stringent safegaurds as formerly. They could move resolu- 
tions, in so far as allowed by the president, and on subjects 
of pubhc interest not excluded from the competence 
of Indian legislatures by the Act of 1861, nor suhjiidice at the 
moment, nor affecting the relations of the government with 
a foreign State or a Native State. In the debates that follow- 
ed, speakers wei’e subjected to a time limit, amendments Were 
allowed, and a resolution if carried, had according to the letter 
of the regulations no more effect than a recommendation. But 
of the 168 resolutions moved in the central legislature from 
1910 to 1917, 21 were accepted by the executive and 68 were 
withdrawn by the members either because the debate showed 
the inadvisabiUty of pressing them, or because the executive 
undertook a sympathetic reconsideration of the matter. 
Seventy-throe of the Resolutions might “be described as fruc- 
tuous. In not a few instances substantial results were obtain- 
ed”. “The view taken at the time that this concession was 
perhaps the most important of all the changes, was (thus) 
justified by experience”.’*' 

It is impossible to arrange the various parts of a complex 
scheme in the order of their importance and effectiveness. 
All the parts were designed to help materially in the desired 
dilution of irresponsible autocracy with popular influence. 
Where enumeration or other mechanical tests can be applied, 
the result can be stated in statistical or other definite forms; 
but it does not follow that the results were inferior in the ease 
of those other parts of the scheme, the operations of which were 
not easily amenable to mechanical analysis. 

Even under the old constitution of the legislature the de- 
bate on the budget had, in the central oounoil, afforded to the 
diplomatic and resourceful persuasiveness of Qokhle an excels 
lent msa^^is to bring popular opinion to bear upon the finan* 

• 1*^* rosoIatloiM la tbe intoviaolanselila^^ 

•a* a. 98 . 
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oial policy of the governmeut. What he was thus able to ac- 
hieve from 1902 to 1909 is all the more noteworthy when we 
remember that his greatest triumphs were won while Indian 
policy and finance were under the guidance of two such domi- 
nating personalities fis Lord Ciirzon and Lord Kitchner,'^ Un- 
der the Act of 1909 the opportunities conceded to the repre 
sentatives of the people to intiuence the budget were multipli- 
ed. The regulations, as finally modified in 1918, provided for 
a general debate on the preliminary estiraate>s, called the finan- 
cial statement, foUo^^ed by a debate on such resolutions as the 
members might move, and, when all such n^solutions were 
disposed of, by an explanation of the various parts of the 
statement under convenient heads or groups of heads. At 
this stage also resolutions were permitted on certain heads of 
revenue and of expenditure. And, finally, the Budget proper 
wfis presented to the council on or before the 24th March, when 
again the Pinancial Member, the official menbers in charge 
of particular heads, and the President might enlighten the 
council on the differences between the final and the preliminary 
figures, on the reasons for the adoption or ix^jection of the reso- 
lutions, and on other topics. In the provincial councils, the 
preliminary statement was submitted to a committee of the 
coimcil composed of official and non-official members in equal 
numbers. The provincial government then drew up a revised 
statement in the light of the discussions in this committee, 
submitted it to the Government of India for provisional ap- 
proval, and then presented it to the council as a whole; the pro- 
ceedings thereafter were of the same character as in the cen- 
tral legislature. 

One more featuie of these new councils has to be noted. A 
representative is a man whom a constituency sends on their be 
half to an assembly because of their general confidence in him. 
He knows their particular views, but in the assembly he is per- 
fectly free to decide for himself how he is to vote.S A delegate, 
on the other hand, is a mere agent and holds himself bound 
to vote in accordance with the views of his constituency, even 
though his own opinion of what the interests of the nation as 
a whole required might be different. How were the official 
members to speak and to vote in these assemblies, and the non- 
official memt^rs nominated by Government? From 1861 to 
1892 the nun-official members were free to speak and to vote 
aooording to their own judgment, for although they owed t h e i r 
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nomination to the government, it was understood that they 
were nominated as the best men who could be found to voice 
the feelings and opinions of the people in the legislature. The 
members of the executive council on the other hand, were the 
government; although any of them might differ strongly from 
his colleagues, and although he might have exerted himself to 
the utmost in the privacy of the executive council to influenpe 
and alter their views, when a measure came before the legis- 
lature as a government measure, he was bound to act and to 
vote with his colleagues. This was not however always realis- 
ed, and, as a matter of fact, “when divisions in the councils 
were recorded, it was by no means unusual that official members 
were as much divided among themselves as the non-officials.”® 
Hence it was, that the question, how the officials Who were not 
members of the executive government were to act and to vote, 
did not arise during this period in an acute form. > 

The reform of 1892 brought not only enlarged councils, 
but a new class of member: the ‘nominated’ non-official who 
was for all practical purposes an elected member. He began to 
undertake the role of ‘His Majesty’s Opposition^ and his 
example also acted uppn the non-official member who was 
only nominated. Moreover, the provincial official in the central 
legislature spoke up for his own province, and in the provin- 
cial legislature, often voiced local or departmental views as dis- 
tinguished from the secretariat or government views. Modem 
civilised governments even when autocracries in fact are in 
appearance governments by persuasion, and must; in the long 
run, command the intellectual ascendency of better informa- 
tion, larger views and more solid arguments than their critics, 
and the foimal ascendency over them of a majority of some 
kind at the back of their decisions. The debates grew in in- 
terest, and the voting, when there was any, could not always 
be left merely to the balance of the argument and the good 
sense of the members. Government urged that all the officials 
were bound in honour to support them both in the debates 
and the voting, but especially the latter. There were protests 
against this from time to time, but as a rule, the sense of dis- 
cipline and solidarity prevailed. Thus arose the ‘official 
hl(K\ This however was not enough. Government by per- 
soation necessarily needs honest and independent support, 
high in quality even if small in quantity. Official support 
even when absolutely honest and independent is generally dis- 
counted as merely officiaL A change of heart, a policy such as 
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would beget trust and co-operation, a spontaneous leadership 
of the people putting forth measures, both administrative and 
legislative, such as Would remedy or remove grievances, ele* 
vate the status of the people, and secure their material and 
moral progress in increasing volume, would be the noblest 
way of winning such honest and independent support. In 
other words, a benevolent despot or a philosopher-king such as 
Pl^ito dreamed of is theoretically the best means to bridge over 
the period of transition from a despotism to a democracy. 
But autocracies in powel are rarely able to adopt such a policy 
of gradual and progressive self-effacement, or to pursue it 
steadily for long, .^d, in any case, in the concrete world 
as it is, neither are the issues so plain, nor are the remedies sO 
easy. Is the goal of a democratic government and society the 
best goal for us? People differ. Best or middling or worst, 
is it practicable, can it be attained? There are again differences 
of opinion, thoroughly honest and passionately held. Granted 
for the sake of argument that we can all agree as to the goal, 
honest differences of opinion would again emerge at every 
step as to the rate at which we should or could advance in that 
direction, and as to the concrete measures to be adopted at any 
time, i^d faced with such differences of opinion in a legis- 
lative assembly, the members of thC executive government 
whose duty it is to obtain a majority for their measures, and 
who, besides, are not in a position to accept an adverse majori- 
ty vote as a decision bringing them a release from responsibi- 
lity, are inevitably driven by the pressure of the situation, to 
adopt various arts to secure what they need so badly, viz, a 
majority clinging more or less uniformly to their own side and 
containing at least some elements in it (occasionally, if not 
always) of really honest and independent support. Thus we 
discover, as the situation develops, the non-official European 
members, nominated or elected, usually casting their votes with 
the official bloc; the executive government exercising their power 
of nomination so as to obtain representatives of the people 
or of some section who are also ‘safe* and pliant; and execu- 
tive officials manipulating elections and constituencies in va- 
rious ways, more or lesvs indirect. Soon precedents create 
I)ractice8, these again win recognition as rules, and express 
orders follow, general or occasional, published for all to read 
or confidential. “In plain words, moderates” and non-p;.rty 
men both amongst officials and non-officials, Indians and Euro- 
peans, “are forced into the camp of extremists Wherever 

this sj'^stem has been long continued. Government by ‘influence^ 

lO 
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has set in, degenerating into government by intrigue and end- 
ing in government by corruption.”* The only remedy is Gov- 
ernment by executives really responsible to representative 
legislatures. 

To avoid misunderstanding, we have to add in conclusion, 
4»hat the above is a description of evil tendencies necessarily 
inherent in every system of elected legislatures not armed with 
control over the executive. The more representative the le^s- 
lature, the more certain is the degredation of politics, unless 
and until the executive — through deadlocks, conflicts, dictator- 
ships, and other incidents — drops its autocratic character and 
becomes responsible, until the political sovereignty is transferred 
as a matter of fact to the active minded amongst the people, 
Ti^hatever the changes adopted in the form of the constitution. 
The course of political development in India could not entire- 
ly escape this tendency to degradation. That it Was escaped, 
however, to a great extent, was due to several circumstances. 
The Indian legislatures from 1892 to 1909 though containing 
representatives who were really elected, were in numbers more 
toy assemblies, nor could they claim a representative character. 
And when larger and more representative Igcislatures were 
introduced by the refdUns of 1909, they had, Ifckily for India, 
but a short span of life. In less than five years the Great War 
was upon us, and brought about a radical change of constitu- 
tion. The system of 1858 was cast aside, India ceased to be 
a dependency ruled from above, the principle of partnership 
was accepted for her relations With the other members of the 
Empire, the principle of responsible government was accepted 
for her internal constitution, and the only questions which 
remained for consideration were, how far these principles were 
to be applied immediately, and through wh it stages they #feTe 
to be farther developed to a full logical consummation. 

IMTOBJIAIIJI, I pp. 245-386: the text, extracts from mi- 
nutes, despatches, speeches, resolutions, and the 
Central Council E^gulations as amended upto 7-2- 
1918. 

ELBERT, pp. 102-126 and Appendices I, II and V. 

MORLEY, Indian Speeches (Macmillan, also Natesan); 
a lso, RecoUeciions, Bk. V. 

CURTIS, Dyarchy, pp. 366-389. 
MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD Report Ch. 4. 


^ Djrartky, p. 373. 
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OHAPTER V : NOTES. 


‘OEOTION 31. 

1. The analogy of the Indian Baja's 'court* will be foiind In Sir Bartle 
Frere'a minute of 1860 on the subject. (Extract In MakharJI, I p. XXTII# 
Sir Syed Ahmed bad also observed in his pamphlet on the Oauses of the 
Mutiny that there was nothing in the Indian Government "to warn na of 
dangers before they burst/* land bad asked that there should be Indian 
members on the legislature (Ramiay Macdonald, p. 8). 

2. Non-official Europeans of the mercantile and setter classes were 
also nominated; these men, too, were then little better than exponents and 
champions of their own class interests and privileges. 

8. I. T. Prichard, Indian Administration, 1859-08, 2 Vols, I p. 131 
See also his Introductory chapter. For an earlier witness see Kaye, AdoN* 
nittratioa E. I. Co. (1853): — "The physical improvement of the country and 
the moral improvement of the people are advancing, mider our eyes, wftli 
a rapidity which would 011 the bygone generation of Indian administrators 
with as much astqaishraent as the ancient race of soldiers would experience 
at the sight of the^magnidcent dimensions of Indian Empire** (p. 267). 

4. For a favourable estimjvte of the Laws enacted by these subor- 
dinate legislatures see Hunter, Mayo. 

SECTION 38. 

1. First I. N. Congress, Rtisolution III; II Congress, Bcsolutions 
II-V; III Congress, Kesolutions II, N; IV Congress, Bosolution I; V. Congre» 
(1889) Kesolution II; VI Congress, Resolutioas I and VIH; VII Congres 
Kesolutions II, XII, XIII. Bradlaugh died January 30, 1891. 

2. When Eastern Bengal and Assam was separated from Bengal 
<1905) it was given a council with 15 additional members for legislative pur* 
poses. Panjab and Burma were treated as 'minor' or 'backward* provinces 
l.e. the legislatures there established were of tlie 1861 pattern. 


SECTION 33. 

1. The Prime Minister (Mr. AsQuith) referred to this statement in 
the debate on the second reading (AprU 1909) and added : *T do not say 
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Uuit the aipiratioiis of Mr. Ookhle are met by this BUlt or those of his 
friends; but it is a step which will avert the serious danger which has 
been confronting us for the last few years**. 

2. Deportations (under the Bengal State Prisoners Eegulatlon of 
1818) May 1907 and later, prevention of seditioos meetings, by ordinance^ 
followed up within six months by an Act, November 1907; Explosive Sdb* 
stances Act and Incitements to Offences Act 1908; newspaper prosecutions; 

etc. 


3. Eastern Bengal and Assam was counted as a major province 
Pan jab, Banna and any other Lieutenant OoTemor*s province ‘where a legls* 
lattve council moght be constituted hereafter* were counted as minor pro* 
Vinces. With the iex)artiUon of Bengal in 1912, Bihar and Orissa took the 
I^ace of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and Assam itself ranked as a separate 
minor province. The Oovemment of India Act 1912, (passed June 25,) 
enabled legislatures to be formed for provinces under Chief Commlssionera 
The regulations for all legislatures were then revised , the Assam Counci 
was established, November 1912, and the C.P. and Berar Council, Novem- 
ber 1918. The maximum numbers, as after 1913, are shown in the following 
lable.^ 


Class of India 
member 

Mad- 

ras 

Bom- Bengdi B.<fe.O. 
bay 

Assam U.P. 

Pan- 

jab 

Bar- 

ma 

C.P. 

(1) Head 2 

(2) £xecu* ■ 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

tive Council 7 
(3) Komi* 

3 

3 

3 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Bated OffL 28 
(4) TOTAL 

17 

15 

16 

18 

9 

20 

10 

6 

10 

OFFL. »7 
(6) Komd 

21 

19 

20 

10 

10 

21 

11 

7 

11 

Kon-offl. 3 

(6) Elect- 

5 

7 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

4 

ed. 27 

(7) TOTAL 
NON- 

21 

21 

28 

21 

11 

21 

8 

1 

7x3* 

OFFL. 30 
<8)Bx- 
peirtB-offl. 

26 

28 

32 

25 

15 

27 

14 

9 

14 

or non-off. 2 
(10) 

GBAND 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

TOTAL 60 

49 

49 

54 

45 

26 

60 

27 

18 

26 


♦ The three Berar members elected by municipalities, district boards 
and landlords, one each. 
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4. The elected znembers of the provtooes other than Be&sal and Barzhl 


Mnnl- Boro- Indian 

Mnnl* elpali- Flan- pean trade 

Name of Pro* clpality ilea A TJhiver- Mas- Land- ters (^m- A In- 

▼tnoe. of the district sity Urns holders miners bers das- Total. 

Gaiital Boards of com- try 

meroe Aaso- 
olations. 


Madras 

1 

9 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

21 

Bombay 

1 

8 

1 

4 

8 

, , 

2 

2 

21 

^.P. .. 

, , 

13 

1 

4 

2 


1 

, , 

21 

B.AO... 


10 


4 

5 

2 

, , 

, , 

21 

Assam . . 

, , 

4 


2 

2 

3 

, , 

• • 

11 

€. P. & B. 


6+2 


, , 

2+1 


, , 


1G 

PanJab 

. . 

6 

1 

• * 

. . 

. • 

1 

.. 

8 


5. Thus Surendranath Banerjea was disqualified. The Lt. Governor, 
Bengal, removed the disqualification in his case, of his own accord. Bat 
Banerjea declined to co-operate with the ‘‘Eeforms’* until the partition was 
modified (Nation In Making, pp. 254-6). 

6. Gokhle (Budget speech, 25-3-1909): “to safeguard the essentfaf 
elements of British supremacy, to associate the people more largely with 
the administrati^ of their afiairs, and to do this cautiously, Impartially 
and at the same ttne in accordance with ideas and aspirations which Woo* 
tern education has fostered . . . . “ 

• 

7. CJompare Gokhle 's Budget speeches with those of the Finanoe 
Minister and the Viceroy, year after year, and judge how much of the re* 
duction in taxation, the more accurate estimating, the larger grants to the 
nation -building heads of expenditure, the more sympathetic tone and at* 
titude, were due to Gokhle's influence. 

8. “Not local purposes, not local prejudices are to guide, but the 
general good, resulting from tlie general reason of the whole. You ohoooe 
a member, indeed, but when you have choeen him, he is not member of 
Bristol, but he is member of Parliaiuent** — Burke. For a recent discus* 
Sion based upon a comprehensive view of modern political experience see 
J. Bryce, Modern Democracies, Ch. 59, pp. 383-7. 

9 Sir V. Blmshyam Alyangar; from his Note on the MJLnto-Morley 
proposals subnfltted to Government, 1908 (A. K. Alyangar, Indian Get* 

atitittiaii, 1913, p. 161). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

COURTS AND POLICE. 

Section 34. Under the Company. Prom la^v'making or- 
gans wo pass on to courts whose function it is to apply and? 
administer the laws, and then to the police, the protectors of 
the people from criminals. The presidency towns had 
Mayors’ Courts from 1726, and their powers had been enhanced 
under revised letters patent in 1763;l the president and coun- 
cil formed a court of appeal and final appeals in cases involving 
sums exceeding Rs. 4,0W/ lay to the King in Council. There 
also were wherever the Company were Zamindars, zamindari 
courts, and in Bengal, soon after the acquisition of the Diwani, 
civil and criminal courts, with the sadr adalats at the top, had 
been taken over by the Company. Then followed, in Bengal, 
the Supreme Court by royal charter (26-3-1774). The conflict 
between the indigenous courts and the Supreme Court was 
moderated by a working compromise and by amending legis- 
lation. Lord Cornwallis reorganising the system established 
district courts, provincial courts of appeal, ^d the sadr or 
highest and ultimate courts for civil cases as ^11 as criminal 
trials. “Every civil servant has looked upon 1793 as the com- 
mencement of a new era. The Cornwall Code, whether for 
revenue, police, criminal and civil justice or other functions, 
defined and set bounds to authority, created procedure, guarded 
against the miscarriage of justice, and has been the basis of every 
attempt to introduce law and order into each successive acqui- 
sition of districts and kingdoms.” And, above all, he introduced 
the principle of the supremacy of law by laying down the rule 
that “the official acts of the Collectors might be challenged 
in the civil courts, that Government itself might be sued like 
any private individual, and that such suits could only be cogni- 
zable by judges who had no direct or personal interest in enfor- 
eing the claims of Government”. This foreign autocracy thus 
‘‘divested itself of the pr.wer of infringing in its executive ca- 
pcMfity the rights and privileges which it had conferred in its 
legislative capacity”.* Recorders* courts succeeded Mayors’ 
oonrtB at Machras and Bombay in 1798, to be replaced in turn 
by supreme courts, at Madras in 1801, and at Bombay in 1824. 
XHatrict, provincial and sadr Courts, criminal and civil, were 


• Csrawallif, pp. 94-7. 
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created in both presidenoies as they acquired territories V 
wars and treaties, and on the Bengal system; and as subsequent 
govemois-general introduced changes in Bengal, they were 
adopted in these presidencies also. Thus district judges be- 
came district and sessions judges with criminal as well as civil 
powers, collectors and their higher assistants became magis- 
trates, 2 and the intermediate provincial courts between the 
district and the sadr courts were abolished. Then followed 
the charter of 1833. The expectation that Englishmen w‘ould 
resort to India in numbers, had its influence upon parliament; 
and a codification of law, a standardisation of procedure and 
a single system of courts were seen to be necessary. Law 
Commisioners and a Law Member of Council were accordingly 
appointed and the best men available were chosen for the 
posts. But, as George Campbell (Who later rose to be Lieute- 
nant Governor of Bengal) justly remarked, England then had 
hardly any jurists amongst her lawyers. 3 Macaulay, he admitt- 
ed, had great and versatile talents, but he added, “in these days 
of division of labour it may be doubted whether any man can 
become master of many great subjects; and assuredly of all 
tasks requiring the perfection of human skill, one of the most 
difficult Ls that^S^f forming codes of law for a great country^ 
strange to us, in which much that is indigenous had become 
disorganised, and little had been done to analyse the mass 
of old and new laws and customs.’’ And if Macaulay Wa? no 
jurist, *‘the men of Indian experience (added to the Commis* 
sion) again were no jurists”* either. No wonder, the Indian 
Penal Code and the codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure, 
Which they set about to compile took many years and even 
when completed excited a certain amount of quite legitimate 
opposition and dissatisfaction. 4 The Code of Civil Procedure 
became law in 1859 and the Code of Criminal procedure in 
1861; both have been repeatedly amended and improved 
since; the Indian Penal Code became law in 1860. 

Section 35. The Indian High Courts. The Indian High 
Courts Act, 1861, abolished the supreme and sadr courts and 
established High Courts instead, one for each presidency; their 
original juxisffiction, civil and criminal, was limited to the 
presidency towns, but they were otherwise constituted the 
highest judicial authorities in and for their presidency, super- 
intending the work of all the other courts, and regulating 


• P. 220. 
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their practice. The Judges \v'ere to be appointed by the CroTn^n, 
one-third of the number including the Chi6f Justice were to 
fee barristers and another third were to be members of the cove- 
a^nted civil service. The Act also empowered a fourth high 
^ourt to be established, and the Allahabad High Court thus 
came into existence in 1866. 

The Indian High Courts Act, 1911, increased the maximum 
number of judges from sixteen to twenty, provided that 
•additional’ judges could also be appointed, each for a period 
of two years, and empowered the creation of other high courts 
as they might be needed. This enabled the Bihar and Orissa 
High Court to be established in 1916 and the Pan jab High 
'Court in 1919. Chief Courts and Judicial Commissioners’ 
Courts derive their authority from Indian legislation. 

These are the highest law courts in British India. Appeals 
from them to England are appeals to the King in Council, that 
is to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The con- 
ditions of such appeal are regulated by the charters of the 
High Courts and the Procedure Codes. 

The High Court judges, additional judges, chief court 
judges, judicial commissioners, and additional judicial commis- 
sioners in British India numbered seventy -three at the end of 
1920; and sixteen of these posts, including one chief judge- 
ship, were held by Hindus, five by Muhammadans and one 
by a Barman. This total of twentytwo includes two Hindus 
belonging to the I. C. S., five Hindu barristers and three 
Muhammadan barristers; only twelve out of seventy-three posts 
have as yet fallen to Indians who could not have risen to them 
as civilians or as barristers- at-law.^ This little analysis of the 
faote is interesting in view of the repeated admissions of the 
bureaucracy that “natives have shown themselves eminently 
qualified for the performance of judicial duties'’ that “the 
largest possible share in the administration’’ should be given 
to them, and that “in some branches of the service there is 
almost no limit to the share of public employment which they 
might properly receive”.! Again, “the names of Dwarka Nath 
Hitter in Bengal, Muttuswami Ayyar in Madras and Ranade 
in Bombay need only be mentioned to prove that Indians have 

* CompUed from the Indian Yaar Saak, 1021. f Strachay, p. 546» 
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occupied seats on the benches of the chartered High Courts 
with distinction.”* And yet we find at the end of 1920 that 
the actual figures reveal the magnificent proportion of twelve 
out of seventythree, nine Hindus, two Muhammadans and 
one Barman. 2 

MUKHARJI I, pp. 386-430. 

ILBERT, Ch. 3, part IX. 

Section 36. Lower Courts, Civil and Criminal. For the 
administration of criminal justice there are (1) third class 
magistrates’ courts with power to inflict a fine upto Rs. fifty and 
imprisonment for one month; (2) second class magistrates’ 
eourts with pow^’er to fine upto rupees two hundred and sen- 
tence to prison for six months; (3) first class magistrates’ courts 
which can fine upto Rs. one thousand and sentBnee to prison 
for two years; 1 and higher than these (4) sessions courts, as a 
rule one for eaeh district, which can inflict any punishment 
authorised by law% subject, in the case of capital sentences, 
to confirmation by the High (or Chief or Judicial Commissioner’s) 
Court. The amount of the punishment mentioned indicates 
but roughly the various ofTences which each of the courts can 
try. The offence of trespass, for instance, varies from a simple 
house trespass to house bre<aking and trespass by armed men 
who might also cause, before they leave the house tliey enter 
wrongfully, grievous hurt or worse to one or more of the people 
they find thei'e. The first offence any third class magistrate 
can try, the last would have to be committed to the sessions. 
The powers of the magistrates vary also with the nature of the 
offence. Defamation, for instance, is not so serious an offence 
as theft, but while a third class magistrate can try cases of 
simple theft, no one lower than a first class magistrate has power 
to try a man on a charge of defamation, since it is far 
more difficult to decide in such cases whether the offence woe 
really committed and w'hat should be held to be the degree 
of the guilt. Again, offences against the state such as i^di- 
tion stand in a category of their own. The lower magistrates 
might not have the courage and independence necessary to 
acquit a man when it is the state that brings up a charge 
against him; or even if some of them jx>ssess these qualities. 


• QaitfUtr IV, p. 152. 
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few of them would be given that credit by the accused or by 
the general public. A first class magistrate is therefore the 
lowest court empowered to deal with such cases.^ These 
illustrations show that the powers and mutual relations of these 
courts cannot be settled on a simple logical plan, but various 
considerations have to be practically balanced, and a system 
such as will work has to be put in force by the supreme legisla- 
ture of the land. For British India it is the Criminal Procedure 
Code that lays down the system, going into a deal of detail 
for the purpose. It also views a criminal trial from beginning 
to end and prescribes what the judge and the accused, the pro- 
secutor and the defence pleader, the witness, the assessor and 
the juror, must and what each must not, as also what each 
might and might not, do throughout the trial. Every detail 
prescribed, prohibited, or permitted, is carefully designed for 
the protection of innocence and the furtherance of justice. 

The magistrate has a double personality. To judge the 
accused judicially and impartially about the ciime he is charged 
With and on the evidence produced and admitted is only one 
part of his functions. Besides this judicial capacity he has 
another, which might be called investigatory. Magistrate 
and police have to work together in the prevention and remo- 
val of public nuisances, the prevention of crime, and the bring- 
ing up of the accused to stand his trial; and while performing 
these duties magistrates have to act as checks upon ignorant 
police zeal or inveterate police mal-practices, and to see that 
the police do not behave illegally or harass people for nothing. 
The police must have certain powers for the adequate perform- 
ance of the necessary functions which a complex modern 
society finds itself forced to entrust to them. But these powers 
are there with the police, as poison drugs are there in the doc- 
tor’s medicine chest; only the right drug is to bo used, only on 
the right occasion, only in the right manner, only upon the 
right person, only in the minimum dose, and only for the 
minimum period of time. The doctor knows the potency of 
the drug, the rigid limitations fettering his discretion on every 
aide, the risks of the slightest negligence, and he has no temp- 
tation to overlook these, indeed, every motive to observe them 
with all possible care and caution. The policeman’s cajse ia 
ratirely different. The policeman’s pursuit of crimes and 


* Criminal Law Amondmeat Act, 1909: 
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criminals and suspected characters and obscure situations and 
shady circumstances might itself easily become the worst of 
crimes against law and peace and order. The Watchdog might 
destroy the peace of mind of the poor flock long before he ac- 
tually preys upon them. Hence it is that the law links up the 
magistrate with the policeman at almost every step in the 
latter’s performance of his duty; the magistrate is so to 
speak a heart and a conscience superimposed upon the police- 
man, which the latter is bound to report to and to consult and 
to obey; which of its own accord asserts itself every now and 
then and compels its eyes and ears, hands and legs — the police 
man — to better fuller prompter obedience. This is the essence 
of the complex relationships which the law of civilised societies 
sets up between their magistrates and their police officers; 
relationships described in quite a maze of technicalities and 
unavoidably involving not a little latitude of discretion in the 
mutual behaviour of the two parties. Lastly, a man is mould- 
ed by the work to which he sets his hand, and by the particular 
class of people he has to deal with and outwit. To the police- 
man the people around him are either criminals or people who 
could, if they only would, help him in the performance of his 
duties against^ criminals. And the magistrate has to 
restrain this police temper and attitude of mind at every 
step. The magistrate, in bis capacity as an investigatoiy or 
preventive officer, need not quite adopt the principle which 
is obligatory upon the judge, that every one is innocent until 
proved guilty — he has to handle matters long before they are 
ripe enough for submission to a judge, — but still from the point 
of view of society at large, he would perform his duties all the 
better, if he goes on the maxim that policemen are bunglers, 
and so, if whenever in doubt, he gives his decision against the 
policeman and in favour of the citizen hauled up before him. 2 

The magistrates in the presidency towns are called pre- 
sidency magistrates, their grades, powers and mutual relations 
are different. There are also honorary magistrates and jus- 
tices of the peace. In some provinces the village headmen 
and police patels are petty magistrates or quasi-magistrates; 
in cantonments, again, the difference of system is not confined 
merely to details and names of the posts; in N, W. F. P. and 
British Baluchistan local institutions, like jirgas (council of 
elders), are utilised; but the essence of the matter is as it has 
been described above in broad outline. 
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The system of civil courts can be dealt with more briefly. 
<1) There are arbitration courts for the simpler cases, but these 
are far from popular. (2) For petty money suits there are 
Small Causes Courts where experienced judges give quick deci- 
sions at small trouble to the parties. The powers of these courts 
are greater in presidency towns than in mofussil areas. (3) 
Presidency towns have also insolvent debtors’ courts since 
1848. (4) The Madras City Civil Court Act, 1892, created a 
City Civil Court which can deal with suits of a value not exceed- 
ing Rs. 2,500, with strictly limited powers of amercement of 
property in execution of decrees. Such courts should be estab- 
lished for all the larger towns. And We have the courts of 
(5) the district judge (in some places also an additional or as- 
sistant judge), (6) the first class subordinate judge and (7) the 
second class subordinate judge for the mofussil, and (8) the 
High Court itself, in its original jurisdiction for civil suits in 
the presidency towns. Each court has a fixed status and can 
entertain suits arising in a certain area and not exceeding 
a certain value. Every suit goes to the lowest court compe- 
tent to trj'^ it but may be taken or transferred to any other 
court of equal or higher status. 

Appeals are allowed very liberally both in criminal and 
in the civil cases. First appeals are generally to the next high- 
er court; second apj:)eals go to the High Court and for really 
important suits the party feeling aggrieved can, under certain 
circumstances, go up even to the Privy Council The High 
Court can also order reviews, revisions or retrials. And 
special points of law may be referred by a lower to the High 
Court for decision, in cases in which no appeal lies. 

This system grew up as a result of various influences. 
The Supreme Court, the Chief Court, and the High Court, 
when introduced, were each in advance of the requirements 
of the country, the feeling was that government owed to the 
people a better adminstration of justice than had till then 
been provided, these new institutions were the instruments 
through which the reformation was to come about, and it was 
natural to allow people to profit by the new blessing as much 
as possible. Secondly, the codes of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure when first introduced were also a big step in ad- 
vance. Even in the regulated provinces, “the evidence was 
(till then) taken by uneducated mohurrira and read over to 
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the judge, whose judgment was afterwards written by the- 
ea/rishiadar. The judge thus tried after a fashion perhaps 
five or sLx cases at once. Such a system was not * 'simple subs- 
tantial justice unfettered by forms, but it seems to me a mere 
imitation of justice in which the correctness of the judgment 
must have been very much a matter of chance”.* But that no 
system was what the district magistrates and judges all over the 
country had been a<)customed to, and it was felt that some 
years at least must elapse and a fresh set accustomed to the 
stricter system of the new procedure must grow up, until the 
courts could be fully trusted and left as a rule to themselves. 
Thirdly, when from the time of Lord William Bentinck Indians 
who had obtained some instruction in law came to be appoint- 
ed as munsifs and subordinate judges, the people in the begin- 
ning looked at them askance, and they wanted a decision from 
the Huzur, either the Magistrate or the Judge. Lastly, the 
judge has to decide after all according to the evidence; imlcjss 
the evidence is full and fairly reliable, no conceivable system 
can educe a right decision out of it. Now, in the old days which 
are delineated for us in the writings of the age of Sleeman and 
Meadows Taylor, the Englishman went into the village com- 
munity or the bazar; the craftguild the temple or the fair, he 
appeared on the spot only a little while after the dispute arose, 
and the complainant, the defendant, their witnesses, the elders 
and repositories of custom, the learned in the law, public opi- 
nion and social and religious influences. Were all there, every 
detail came out and was checked, and in that full glare of the 
Indian sun beating equally upon all, the gods whom Indians 
acknowledged were also present, the pieties and chivalries 
Indians responded to were also felt, the complainant was fain 
to reduce his complaint and the defendant to admit his crime 
or negligence as far as possible, and the Englishman had the 
happy privilege of being the universally trusted medium, 
through whom the good sense of the community as a whole 
corrected its more violent and erratic members, and niaintained 
peace and executed justice. These idyllic conditions, however, 
could not last. The heroic dawn of shikaris and budmash hunters 
who were also Daniels was transitory, and gave place to a morn- 
ing during Which the administration of justice was given over 
to the mohurrir and the sOfrishiadar. The educated munsif 
and subordinate judge were a vast improvement upon these, 
but in the m eanwhile, that other vital condition of f^oruring 


« Sir JT. Stephen’s Nlinutt, Ch. 2. 
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full and fairly reliable evidence, had somehow slipped out of 
the fingers of our foreign centralisers. Not that they were 
not aware of this, Campbell noted in 1852 , — * 

“The longer we possess any province the more common 
and grave does perjury become, and the more difficult to deal 
with. The judicial oath, as it is used, does not in the very 
least affect the evidence. And yet this is not because the 
religious sanction of an oath is unknown to the people. On 
the contrary, it was nowhere stronger; and this is another of 
the changes caused by our system. In a new country amongst 
the Jats of the North, I found that a solemn oath Was astonish* 
ingly binding’ \ 

They existed in full force in the pre- British days, the headmen, 
their solemn oaths, and their influence with the people. They 
survived into the British system for some time, but they did 
not suit the British centralisation of all authority and influence 
into British hands, and lingering on for a space long or short, 
according to the sturdiness of the people, disappeared through- 
out British India. One consequence was, in Sir J, Stephen’s 
words, that the “t>eopIe appeared to regard falsehood in an Eu- 
ropean court as absolutely no crime or sin at all”. And it is 
to this that Sir J. Stephen , himself principally attributes the 
liberality shown by the codes in respect of appeals.! 

One of the considerations repeatedly advanced in the 
official literature on the subject is that the absence of a press 
and of a strong bar in India left the careless incompetent or 
corrupt judge without any check, and it was therefore neces- 
sary to give the client an extensive right of appeal. This was 
perfectly true in the sixties of the nineteenth century. It was 
also the case that the laws and the procedure then recently 
enacted were not very familiar to the Indian and Civilian judg- 
es of the day. The need to centralise Was also at the time 
paramount. Lastly, a new conception of law, a new 
ideal of the supremacy of law had to be introduced amongst 
an alien people. Thus, historically speaking, the new system 
of the administration of justice had ample justification* There 
might be reasonable difference of opinion about some of its 
features, and more of its details, but its fundamental principles 


• P. 486. t Ch* 3; Ch. 5, etc. 
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«jid the broad outlines of the orgamsation by which they were 
applied to the functions undertaken could hardly be impugned* 

But like the political constitution created for the govern- 
ance of India at the same time, this judicial system has been 
maintained almost unchanged throughout the period from 
1858 to 1920. Why? Reasons for improvements were accu- 
mulating fast decade by decade. The judges, the lawyers and 
the people had all progressed at a phenomenal rate during the 
interval; but the system remained as it had been planned when 
introduced, although many of the grounds on which some of 
its most questionable features were defended then Were admit- 
tedly of a purely temporary character. 

The blame must rest to some extent at least upon Indian 
lawyers and barristers and judges as a class. The Indian bar 
has not yet developed sufficient corporate sentiment to enforce 
a high standard of professional morality or to restrain and re- 
claim and reduce the number and the influence of the black 
sheep among them. If the people have taken full advantage 
of the right of appeal, if they have failed to get the full benefit 
out of the facilities for arbitration allowed by law, if they can 
still be charged with litigiousness and an insufficient regard for 
truth and fair play, and a readiiless to adopt any means to 
gain their suit or gratify their grudge, the lawyers without 
whose advice tl^ey dare not take a single step in such matters, 
cannot be acquitted of all blame. Indian lawyers have proved 
themselves good citizens and excellent patriots and rendered 
most invaluable services to their country politically and social- 
ly. Let them prove themselves equally good citizens and 
patriots even as lawyers. 

It might be objected that ‘public spirit even as lawyers* 
is but a phrase, and that ‘restraining, reclaiming and re- 
ducing the numbers and influence of black sheep’ is rather 
a tall order. So wo might give a little space to another 
concrete suggestion or two, but equally farreaohing in charac- 
ter. “Of what use” asks Sir F. Lely “is the extinction of bri- 
bery if it is replaced by stamps and fees to pleaders? I have 
myself seen the accotuits of legal expenditure incurred by a 
small landholder in fighting through all the courts for his son 
who was charged with murder. The total amount was Rs* 
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7,882-8-0,3 which of course meant hopeless debt.”* The stamps 
and the charges for certified copies of papers etc.^» are matters,, 
for government and it is of course scandalous that govern- 
ment should charge so much in this poor country on all such 
counts in criminal and civil cases as not only to recover the 
costs of their extremely topheavy dilatory and wasteful de- 
partment, but even to make a net income. The plea that 
high costs check litigiousness is a mere sophism and is twin- 
sister of the plea that high excise rates check drunkenness. 
But the ‘fees to pleaders’? No one wants criminal law'yers 
to abate a pie of their gains from forgers, gamblers, and other 
pests of society; honest men with the instincts of gentlemen 
should feel a reluctance to try to defend such people and would 
be perfectly justified in charging fancy rates for such unplea- 
sant though necessary tasks. But amongst the accused there 
always are a number of people who are really innocent, and 
moreover, really deserving of sympathy and help. Have 
lawyers as a class ever attempted to distinguish such cases 
and treat them differentially? How can they exj^ect the pub- 
lic to show real sympathy for them as a class, if the only social 
rule they habitually follow is to make the maximum profit 
out of their neighbour’s difficulties and misfortunes? Lastly^ 
it is in the hands of the practising rank and, file of the profes- 
sion, much more than in the hands of legislature and judiciary 
combined, to give the country, in Dalhousie’s pithy words, 
“a system oh justice which will satisfy common sense”. How 
can they expect the public to feel sympathy for them as a 
class while in the jKjrformance of their daily duties they behave 
as ministers and guardians of mere forms and ceremonial rather 
than of substantial justice? 

CHAILLEY, Bk. II, Chs. 4. and 5. 

H. H. the AGA KHAN, India in Transition: Ch. 11. 

Section 37. Separation of Fwnctioyu, In the ryotwari 
provinces the officers of the revenue department are also the 
‘judicial courts’ from whom people have to try to get redress 
against themselves. Again, in the Bombay Presidency, if 
a ryot felt after a new settlement of the revenue that his 
assessment had been fixed too high his only remedy was a 


* Sugfettionf, p. 27. 
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petition to the Revenue Department, which forwarded it *for 
report’ to the Survey Department and there was no reply.l 

The joint Select Committee of the houses of parliament 
appointed to consider Mr. Montagu’s Government of India 
Bill, 1919, observe in their Report — 

“That the imposition of new burdens should be gradually 
brought more within the purview of the legislature. And in 
particular, they advise that the process of revising the land 
revenue settlements ought to be brought under closer regula> 
tion by statute as soon as possible. The Ccmmittee are of 
opinion that the time has come to embody in the law the main 
principles by which the land revenue is determined, the me- 
thods of valuation, the pitch of assessment, the periods of 
revision, the graduation of enhancements, and the other chief 
processes which touch the wellbeing of the revenue payers.”^ 

The claim of the Government of India has all along been 
that the right to land revenue was an immemorial right of the 
State in India, that they succeeded to it by conquest, that the 
Indian Stales whom they replaced wfere autocracies who did 
not tax people by legislation, and that this was one of those 
prerogatives of the Indian Statq which was theirs indepen- 
dently of parliament or of the legislatures set up by parliaments 
But the Government of India Act, 1920, has cutaway these 
foundations from under them. A new era is beginning. The 
recommendation of the joint commmittee quot^ above will 
have to bo carried out at no distant date. And the popular 
legislatures who vrill make the enactments will also consider 
at the same time, whether the ryot having a grievance against 
the revenue and survey depatments should have arbitration 
courts to go to, manned by the elders of the people, or at least 
judicial courts manned by officers independent of those depart- 
ments, or whether the present system was to continue unchang* 
ed. 


A question that has excited far greater controversy is 
the union of executive and magisterial functions, which dis- 
tinguishes the organisation of the district administration* 
The principal revenue officers of the district are also magis- 
trates, and in their magisterial and administrative capacity 

• P* 12. ^ 
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:are the subordinates of the head of the district, who is both 
Collector and District Magistrate, This “strange union of 
the functions of constable and magistrate, public prosecu- 
tor and criminal judge, revenue collector and appeal court 
in revenue cases’’^ has been repeatedly condemned from the 
time of Lord Cornwallis. Mr. (afterwards Sir) J. Grant con- 
demned it in 1854, pointing out that it had become all the 
more objectionable since the judicial powers of magistrates 
had been “raised six times higher than they were in the days 
of Lord Cornwallis.” The Court of Directors advised a little 
later (Despatch No. 41, judicial, September 1856) that the 
administration of the land revenue should be separated from 
the police, and that the management of the police should be 
taken out of the hands of the magistrate. But the Police 
Commission of 1860 came to the conclusion that the union, 
however anomalous and indefensible, was in the circumstances 
of India, unavoidable, as a practical and temporary convenience, 
at least in the exceptional case of the district officers. 
Act V of 1861 thereupon gave fresh legislative authority for 
^ system which has continued ever since. In the debate on 
the second reading. Sir Bartle Frere said on behalf of the gov- 
ernment, “it was one thing to lay down a principle, and anoth(‘r 
to act upon it at once and entirely, when it Was opposed to 
the existing system, to all existing forms of procedure, and to 
prejudices of long standing. .. .He ho[>ed that at no distant 
period the principle would be acted upon throughout India 
as completely as his hon. friend could desire.” The hope, 
remarks the weighty memorial from which the above quota- 
tions have been taken, has yet to be fulfilled. 

It is impossible to find space for a history, however brief, 
of the efforts made by Indian public opinion to get this union 
of functions altered. But gradually the ruling bureaucracy 
have themselves become divided on the subject. Thus, in the 
budget debate in the central council in 1908 Sir Harvey Adam- 
son, the member of council in charge of the Homo Department, 
admitted: — 

“The exercise of control over the subordinate magistrates 
by whom the groat bulk of criminal cases arc tried, is the point 
where the ijresent system is defective. If the control is exer- 
cised by the officer who is responsible for the pe.ace of the dis- 
trict, there is the constant danger that the subordinate magis- 
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tracy may bo unconsciously guided by other than purely judi- 
cial considerations. . * .It is not enough that the administration 
of justice should be pure; it can never be the bedrock of our 
rule unless it is also above suspicion. ”3 

The theoretical case in favour of a separation can hardly 
bo put more strongly. 

Another important fact is that the union does not prevail 
to the same extent all over British India. ‘Tn the presidency 
towns separation is an established fact. In Madras it already 
exists in the lower grades. In Bengal where there is 
already complete separation so far as the provincial civil ser- 
vice is concerned, 4 additional district magistrates have been 
established in certain areas. Administrative exigencies will 
doubtless carry the process of separation further, stage by 
stage.”* 

In the new era that is dawning wc may reasonably look 
forward to a reformed police department, the higher posts 
manned in increasing number by Indians with a high sense 
of public duty; the numl)ers of Indians in the Indian Civil Service 
itself w*ill also increase simultaneously. Under these circum- 
stances, the question of a separation Will enter upon a new 
})hase altogether. As the analysis in an earlier section will 
have shown, the crux of the j^roblem is tho amount of power 
which must be*, given to the police for the prevention «and in- 
vestigation of c*riine: the problem is how to restrain abuses 
of that j)oWer. If the superior ranks of the police and their 
superiors, the half a dozen men at the head of the executive 
administration of a district — know the people, sympathise with 
their aspirations, and can inspire trust in the minds of the 
poi)ular leaders and re])resentatives of the district, the pMDpular 
<lemand that the power to check abuses of these }>owers be hand- 
ed over to the judiciary, and the departmental demand, that 
tho executive oflicers be also armed With tho judicial functions 
of trying «‘icoused persons, will both weaken in force; and hono- 
rary magistrates will at the same time increase in numbei’s 
and influence, and can also bo entrusted with wider and higher 
functions than at present. 

J. IIAM8AY MACDO^ALI), Ch. 14. 

CHKSNEY, Ch. 0. 
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Settum 38 . PrivUipged PosiHon of European British Svib^ 
jects. It has been remarked times without number tiiat under 
the Hindu Law Brahmans had privileges intolerable in any 
civilised community and that under the Muhammadan law 
non-Muslims had equally intolerable disabilities. But let 
him alone cast stones that is himself really above reproach. 
Every empire-builder has sinned more or less against liberty 
and justice and humanity and for a longer or shorter period. 
The only diflterence is that white some have done so frankly 
and openly, others have done so otherwise, and it is purely 
a matter of opinion and standpoint whether to look upon 
this additional feature as mere hypocrisy, and even so, whether 
to regard it as giving the sin a deeper tinge or rather as the 
homage that vice renders to virtue. Much more important 
and infinitely more helpful it is to study in the first place all 
the circumstances under which the original injustice arises, 
and in the second place the historical process by which the ini- 
tial sin is slowly but surely attenuated and refined away. By 
handling the facts in this large and connected manner con- 
stitutional history reveals the higher truth, the higher justice, 
as it is in process of development, increases the stren^h, ac- 
celerates the pace and improves the quality of that develop- 
ment, and b^t performs its civilising mission of spreading 
broad-minded toleration, fraternal understanding, and poli- 
tical patience hnked with a reasonable and continuously uj)- 
ward political endeavour towards the ideal 

The Europeans who accepted the Company’s service and 
came to India were placed under the Company’s jurisdiction 
from the very first charter, and the extent of this jurisdiction 
was increased and defined more fully by later charters as ex* 
periance indicated the directions in wWch such additional powers 
were necessary. The independent European appearing with- 
in the geog^phical limits assigned to the Company was a trans- 
gressor of the monopoly legally assigned to it and the Com- 
pany could confiscate his goods, seize his person and bring 
him back to England.^ The next step was, the Company was 
empowered to set up courts so constituted that there was 
to be at leaat one lawyer sitting on them. These were followed 
by Mayors*^ eourts and by the appointment of the president 
and membetB of his council as justices of the peace. The sub- 
sequent stages have been already described in preceding sec- 
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With the charter of 1813 the number ot European i>r** 
tlsh subjects settling in India increased; the Company gave 
them every facility for settling down permanently as planters 
and i \ similar capacities. A Eurasian community had also 
been springing up at a fairly rapid rate. Lord Cornwallis, we 
have seen, had organised th' administration of justice sys- 
tematically and improved the personnel. Haileybury and 
Addiscombe had begun to send out civil and military officers 
of a far better type and Wellesley and his contemporaries had 
inspired them with higher ideals. The district judges were 
in every case* to be officers belonging to the covenanted ser- 
vice, and the educated Indians whom Bentinck had begun 
to appoint under them were doing excellent Work and showing 
a remarkable moral advance upon the older class of Indians 
in the Company’s service. Under these circumstances govern- 
ment took the first step towards reducing the exceptional posi- 
tion of the European British subject, by passing an Act which 
has come to be known in Anglo-Indian history as Macaulay’s 
Black Act, 1836. 

In the presidency towns the European British subject 
had no privileges, as all alike were under the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court. In the mofussil, however, they could bring 
oivil suits against Indians, but if Indian^ brought such snits 
against them they could plead that the local court had no juris- 
diction over them. This meant that the Indian had no legal 
remedy unless, however small the amount, he could move 
in his behalf a court that was far off, and very slow and costly 
besides. 2 It was this state of things that Macaulay’s Act XI 
of 1836 put to an end. The opposition to the measure was 
confined to the European inhabitants of Calcutta and was of 
a character that could be ignored, f 

As soon as the penal and criminal procedure codes had 
been passed (1860-61) a similar reform to bring this privileged 
class under the same criminal courts as the rest of the popu- 
lation became possible. The amalgamation of the sadr and 
supremo courts iato the High Court deprived the community 
of the strongest technical ground in favour of the exceptioujJ 
immunity they had enjoyed. And their brutal behaviour 
at the time of the indigo riots (1860-1) had shown how urgently 

* The provincial ooarte were abolbhed, 1831. 

t Trevelyan, LNt ani it tfert tf M.* Oh. ^ pp. 287-9* 
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a reform was needed. But during the generation that had 
gone by, they had increased in numbers and in influence; the 
old antagonism between the Company’s servants and other 
Europeans had become a thing of the past; the recent experi- 
ence of the Mutiny had ci’eated a fraternal feeling which had 
drowned for the moment the pride of the true blue European; ^ 
and Englishmen, and Englishwomen too, were in the first 
flush of a new hoj^e just dawning before their eyes, that here, 
even in this land of exile, they might build up dear little 
En glands, in many a place, where they could lead all by 
themselves just the same life as in the home -land. One con- 
dition appeared necessary to the realisation of so sweet a dream; 
the complete exclusion of Indians with equal legal rights from 
those green little areas scattered all over this vast country: 
that condition, however, was the sine qua non. Nor was it, 
they thought, really much to ask of the Indian, in return for all 
they had done and were going to do for him, to allow them 
such exclusive enjoyment of just a few patches like that out of 
his vast country, some of which, moreover, he, left to himself, 
would never have cared to occupy,^ 

But their predecessors, before whose eyes a possibility 
like this had never dawned, had had other dreams and visions 
in the course of their strenuous lives, w'hich they had given 
out from the housc-tojjs. Eloquent s|)eakcrs had given expres- 
sion to them from their places in parliament, and parliament 
and Crowm had turned them into solemn laws and sacred 
promises which had been communicated to Indians in tlie most 
public manner with every circumstance of impressive pomp 
and binding ceremonial. Even when parliament j^assed that 
schedule which created the covenanted servants into a closed 
service, they would not debar Indians as Indians from com- 
peting at the examinations; and the sj)int of the times was 
such that a committee of the first members of the India 
Council actually recommended that he eompctitivo examina- 
tions should be held simultaneously both in India and in 
England, and that “in jastice to the Natives three colloquial" 
oriental languages should be added to the three modem 
European languages” in the examination, 5 And though that 
report was not acted upon, it was even forgotten, parliament 
and ministers were, they perceived, not going to let 
well alone. Noticing that a decade had gone by and 
Indians had found it very hard indeed to enter the co- 
venanted service,^ the Duke of Argyll provided in the Act of 
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1870, “additional facilities for the employment of natives of 
proved merit and ability” in some of the highest posts listed 
in the schedule, without their having to succeed at the exa* 
mination in England. The Englishmen in possession in India 
delayed taking action upon this as long as possible, but they 
knew it could not be suppressed altogether as had been the 
report of I860, Hence what they attempted was to nullify 
it in effect in an indirect way. It is a very instructive case 
of executive ingenuity trying to get round legislative hbera- 
lity. The Criminal Procedure Code was then under considera- 
tion for various amendments,- — there was no King in Israel, 
— Lord Mayo had just been assassinated, and the officiating 
governor general, whatever hie own views, had not the power 
to set aside a majority of the council, and these peculiar cir- 
cumstances were seized, and section 443 of the Code was draft- 
ed so as to make it impossible for an Indian even though a 
member of the covenanted service and a district magistrate, 
to try any charge in the mofussil against a European British 
.su!)ject. The immunity the European had enjoyed ever since 
Mir Jaffar’s fateful conspiracy, and outside Calcutta even 
after the Supreme Court had been established, was thus sur- 
rendered, and he was made amenable to the criminal law 
even in the mofussil, but on condition that the officer trying 
him was himself a European. The introduction of this racial 
bar created a smaller body of pure Europc^aiLs with full powers 
inside the body of covenanted civilians, whom the supreme 
legislature wanted to dilute with the introduction of Indians 
to their ranks. The motive was the spirit of exclusion and 
superiority which was growing up fast under the influence of 
the Memsabib and of such natural but greiKly measureless and 
impossible dreams as have been sketched above. And the 
bar was put up in such a manner that these Indians, though 
brought to their high offices by -the supreme legislature and 
their oWn merits, would yet feel their racially inferior position 
])rct)otually as an unbearable indignity. The manner in which 
this amendment was passed was as remarkable as its provi- 
sions. It was passed by seven votes against five, but the five 
dissentient votes wore the votes of a majority of the executive 
council, each of whom also spoke in support of his vote. The 
officiating governor general (I^nl Napier of Murchistoun) 
and Sir B. Ellis said the new section was a stigma on the edu- 
cated native of India. The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
(Sir George- Campbell), the Commander in Chief, and Sir 
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Bichard Temple said that Indian members of the covenanted 
45ervice should be accepted as real members of it. But Sir 
John Strachey and Sir James Stephen had their majority and 
they triumphed. 


In another ten years the number of Indians in the cove- 
nanted service increased to nine; six in Bengal, two in 
Bombay and one in the U.P,, the statutory civilians appointed 
irom 1879 raised the total to thirty-three, and under the Act 
of 1870 it was expected that these numbers would go on in- 
creasing until Indians filled one-sixth of the covenanted ap- 
pointments. Besides, the racial bar had already created dif- 
ficulties in the way of promoting three of these to appoint- 
ments which they had from every other point of view fully 
deserved.* The Bengal Government, where the difficulty had 
first arisen, proposed that the racial bar should be removed 
and aU district magistrates and sessions judges, Indian as well 
as Buropean, should have the same criminal jurisdiction over 
European British subjects. All other governments concurred, 
with the single exception of Coorg, and thus arose the Ilhert 
Billy which was referred to the Secretary of State in Cotmcil, 
and, approved by them, was introduced into the legisla- 
live council by Lord Ripon’s government in 1883. The Euro- 
pean community aU over India at once rose up against it as 
one man, and started an agitation unprecedented in its vio- 
lence. Indians had not dreamt that apparently reasonable 
and self- restrained j>eople should, when excited by mass feel- 
ing, be so carried away by pride of race and contempt for 
the children of the soil The provincial governments urged 
that racial feelings should be somehow pacified at any rate 
lor the moment, the executive council gave way, 7 suggestions 
lor a compromise which had been received from Bombay and 
in one particular from Madras were acted upon, and when 
the BiU became law as Act II of 1884, it provided that Euro- 
pean British subjects might be tried by district magistrates 
•or sessions judges, whether Indian or European, but they could 
in every case, however trivial, claim a jury, half of whom at 
least were to be Europeans or Americans. The bar against 
Indian covenanted or statutory civilians was thus removed, 
l>at only by the creation of a new privilege in favour of the 


• iltf ft 8. €• D«tl, Ch. 4. 
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European British subject, a privilege peculiar to India, for na 
Englishman can claim a jury in England itself in a magistrate’s 
court. Kristo Das Pal, Syed Amir Ali, and Raja Shiva Pra- 
sad pointed out in the course of the debates that this would 
in many cases mean a failure of justice. A jury is a suitable 
instrument in the administration of justice only when its sym- 
pathy for the accused is moderated by a sympathy for the in- 
jured party and a patriotic regard for the true interests of the 
general public. Anglo-Indian juries have not been exemplary 
juries in this sense, and thore have been one knows not how 
many hundred cases in which, while the injured Indians have 
died or suffered grievously, the juries have not been able to see 
anything beyond simple hurt or mere accident. Lord Ripon^ 
however, while admitting that if failure of justice occurred to 
any extent under the new Act, “it would imdoubtedly be an 
intolerable evil, did not think such fears well founded,” and no 
successor of his has yet found it possible to reopen the subject. 

PROCEEDINGS, G. G’s LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 
1871-2, 1883-4. 

K. T. SHAH, Government of India, Ch. 7. 

H. P. MODY, Sir Pherozeshfih Mehta, I Ch. 8. 

C. Y. CHINTAMANI, Sir P. Mehta’s Speeches, pp. 
158-169, 174-181. 

Section 39. Police, The Police Department began in 
1782, when ^rd Cornwallis took away the police functions 
of the zaminfers and entrusted them to the District Magis- 
trates. Several darogas were appointed for each district, 
each daroga had twenty to fifty armed men under him, and 
this civil force apprehended offenders and brought them up 
1 o the district magistrate for trial. In Madras and in Bombay, 
on the other hand, the indigenous system of the village paUl 
and the village watchman was continued. The presidency 
towns were the first to obtain a special police force for the 
preservation of peace and the arrest of offenders, Calcutta 
leading the way in 1829. For the mofussil Sir Charles Napier 
organised a semi-military force for police functions in Sindh, 
placing it under officers directly subordinate to the district 
magistrates. This was almost the only success of his adminis* 
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trat'ion of the province. HLs system Wiis copied in Bombay 
and the Panjab, after the Mutiny it was introduced into Agra 
and Madras (1859), and the Police Act of 1801 made it uniform 
all over British India. And the special department for the 
suppression of Tliugee (1830), to which the function of suppres- 
sing and extirpating Dakaity had also been assigned (1839), 
took its place inside the larger organisation. This special 
branch was not abolished until 1904, when under the recom- 
mendations of the Police Commission of 1902-03, a new branch 
was started instead, the Criminal Investigation Department, 
well-known by its shorter title, the C. I. D. Every province 
has an Inspector General of Police; under him are Deputy 
Inspectors General, one for each division or circle. The entire 
police force in a district is under the District Su[)erintendent, 
who in the j^erformance of his duties l)ehaves as a subordinate 
of the District Magistrate. And each district is subdivided 
into several charges, each under an Assistant 8u[>erintendent. 
Upto this grade in the de])artment all the officers were in the 
period under review Euro[>ean British subjects, and the great 
majority, moreover, selected as the result of the annual comix'- 
titive examination held for the purpose in England from 1894. 
Below this imperial service the Police Commission just men- 
tioned created the provincial branch, the officers of the highest 
grade being called Deputy 8u]X^rientendents, entrusted with 
practically the same functions as the Assistant Su|x^rinten(lents. 
Each of the talukas under the charge of an Assitant or Deputy 
Su{)crintendent is subdivided into circles with an Inspector 
directly responsible for it. And the lowest unit of the organi- 
sation is the area entrusted to a Sub- Inspector who is the 
lowest police officer. Under him are the rank and file of cons- 
tables. The police force of the presidency towiih is organised 
on similar lines, though some of the grades an' styled different- 
ly. The Railway Police and the C. I. D. are branches organised 
on parallel lines. And some of the provinces, Banna, Assam, 
the Panjab, and X, W. F. P. have military police in addition 
to the ordinary civil force. 

Apart from the village watchmen, the ])olicc force numlxw- 
ed under a lakh and a hall upto 1880. Bcdtcr training arrange- 
ments were made soon after, and the pro}>ortion of officers 
was raised. In 1901 the force numbered 163,000 men under 
517 European officers. Then came the Police Commission 
and the reforms recommended by it. The numbers of tho' 
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ordinary civil force rose by 1911 to one hundred and ninety 
thousand, under 650 European and 234 Indian officers (Deputy 
Superintendents) and the pay was improved, though, as often 
in India, not adequately for the lower ranks. By 1920 the 
numbers had grown to over two lakhs, and the Deputy Super- 
intendents and higher officers were just over one thousand. 
Ninetyone jptr cent, of the Madras police can road and write, 
but taking India and Barma as a whole, half the numbers are 
illiterate. “Until the wages can be improved, there seems 
little hope of attracting into the rank and file the type of man 
required to raise the nq)utation of the force, or to improve its 
efficiency”. * 

The official chronicler just quoted notes what indeed 
is a patent fact, and one of our most serious problems, 
viz. the utter distrust of the average man in India for 
the policeman, and his aversion to help the jx)liceman either in 
the nfaintenance of tranquillity or in the detection of crime. This 
state of things can only be mended very gradually; and noth- 
ing can be done at all until the highest posts in the force are 
manned by Indians, whom because of their birth status and 
qualifications their countrymen would instinctively trust and 
r(‘S|)ect. Dishonest inefficient and otherwise undesirable 
men liave also to l>e steadily weeded out from the entire force, 
and a friendly and sympathetic attitude towards all classes of 
the |x>ople is to bo enforced by every means as the first of their 
duties. With Indians in the highest jx>sts in the district, 
and necessarily, thendore, with Indians also all down the line 
in the revenue, judicial and police departments, the problem 
can lx? tackled with confidence, and even the villager Would 
come to look upon the polic*cman as a friend and a protector, 
ill less time than an observer today might hope for. 

CHAPTER VI: NOTES. 


SECTION 34. 

1. Prior tx> 1720 a court consisting of a lawyer and two of the Co.'s 
servants decided suits un<ior the Charter of 1062. The Ohaiter of 1753 pro- 
vided that the Courts were to entertain only such suits between Indians 
as the parties of their own free will submitted for their decision. This llnii» 

— 11 — ■■■■■ I , ■■■■■■■■■■■ ■ '■ ■■■■ 9 

• K. WiUteinB, latfia ia t9t3-14, p. 74; and India in 1»S4-2S, pp. 8C-9S 
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station had no practical effect In Bombay Island, a colony of Indians brought 
together and fostered by the Ck>aipany. (Ilbsrt, p. 354; Malbarl Ch. 5.) 

2. In Bombay, Madras and the N. W .P . (as also in the Non-Begu- 
tation provinces, of course) one and the same officer was from the first and 
throughont both Collector and Magistrate. In Bengal proper there were 
various changes of system— Ramsay Masdoaaltf, p. 201. 

3. Maasrn India and its QoYsrnmsnt (1852). Chs. 11 and 12 are a 

valuable survey of the judicial system, its results and its defects up to 1862; 
they also include an independent estimate of the work done by the Law 
‘ Commission and its successors upto that date. 

4. ‘“The draft (of the Penal (3ode) was strenuously criticised by 
many of the Judges in India** — Qaisttssr, IV p. 138. For a very different 
way of stating the facts se3 Sir James Stephen’s well-known rodomontade: — 
‘'The long delay had the singular but most beneficial result of” subjecting 
the work of a Macaulay to “a minutely careful revision” by a Slr>Bame5 
Peacock; "an ideal code ought to be drawn up by a Bacon and settled by 

.a Coke** (Strachey p. 103). It is imposBible not to smile at this; Macaulay 
was no more a Bacon than was Sir Barnes, a Coke . But these civilians have 
created at least for their own worship a hagiolatry of their own, — which has 
had its day. 

SECTION 35. 

1. The rules, forms, scale of fees, etc. were, before they went into 
f force, to receive the sanction of the (Jovemor General (or Governor) in Council. 

2. There has been fair progress daring the last five years. 

SECTION 3C. 

1. Their powers were greater in non -regulation areas, but the ten- 
-dency Is to remove these and all other distinctions between non -regulation 
■ and regulation areas. 

2. G. C. Whitworth, Rajkumar Law LseturM Lees. 16-22; a very 
.simple and lucid account for the beginner of the nature and purpose of cri- 

oiiiai law, law courts and procedure. 

3. By no means an unnsual amount. Again, In civil suits about 
iHsmea and lauds, the costs often exceed the value of the property in dbr 
,j»Qbe ssivera] times over. 
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4. In the higher courts the judges* ignorance of the vemsAilar 
ftdds to the cost of litigation in the multilinguai provinces. 

SECTION 37. 

1. Sir F. Lely, SuggMtieni, p. 51. “It was too like appealing to a 
judge against his own decree. The disinclination to stir up the mud after 
tlie work has once been fairly well done was natural, but should not be 
allowed to weigh against the honour of government even in small things. 
Herein is a weak place which must be made good.** 

2. From the Memorial on the subject to the S. S. for India sub- 
mitted in 1899, by Lord Hobhouse, Sir Richard Garth and others; quoted 
in extenso in Abdur Rahim *8 Minute of Dissent, Islington Commission Re- 
port The memorial was one of the results of the persistent efforts of the 
Indian National Congress to enlighten and organise opinion in England 
and India on the subject. 

3. Quoted in Abdur Rahim *s minute* Lord Cnrzon wished the 
question **to be taken up and dealt with in my time,’* but it was one of 
the questions he could not handle as he had to resign his post soon after 
he began his second term of othce. Raliifli, I p. 137. Sir Surendranath 
Bnnerjl moved a resolution on the subject in the central legislature, March 
1913: see Legislative Council Proceedings, and for what happened subse- 
quently, m aking of a Nation, Oh. 29. 

4. Evidently, Bombay is herein beliind both Madras and Bengal; 
here the union prevails in the subordinate as well as the provincial grades, 
for revenue officers of both grades are armed with magisterial powers, and 
as Sir M.Choubal pointed ont in his dissenting Minute, their legal train- 
ing (excepting thooe few men amongst them who Imd a law degree) left 
much to be desired. Islington Rsport, I. 237*8. 

SECTION 3t. 

1. Act IIX of 1864 still empowcra Indian governments to order any 
foreigner out of British India and compel obedience— -IlSort, p. 88. 

2* For the roinona oostUness of the Supreme €k>arts of (kdcutta 
add Madras see a quotation from Macaulay's minute on the subject of the 
Black Act— SSrnolisy, p. 117. 

3. Chailley shows the perspicacity of the French Intellect in noting: 
tlrnt Englishmen **ofily regard as real English those who are so twice over. 
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1)y blood and by surroundings. This distinct'on does notappoar In the laws 
. . . .but it exists all the same.** The children of English parents brought up 
and educated in India are “treated as English of India and esteemed In- 
ferior to the English of England” (pp. 534-5), According to the legal de 
flnition, a master-piece of jingo classification for which India has to thank 
Sir J. Stephen, a European British subject is a British subject bom, natura- 
lised or domiciled anywhere in the Empire except Asia and Africa,— counter 
exceptions : Cape Colony and Natal— or any child or grand-child of any 
Buch person by legitimate descent. As Chailley has commented, the defi- 
nition “would include a Zulu I” <p. 460). And we might add that it is quite 
impossible to say offhand whether (leneral Smuts, for mshmee, would be, 


4. Simla, for instance, wliieii the army officers discovered, and Sir 
John Lawrence began regularly to make the seat of the Government of 
India for several months every year. 

5. Sir J. Willougliby, Sir E. Perry and Messrs. Mangles, Macnaughten 
and Arbutlmot were the Committee : the report is dated January 20, 1860 

Ramsay Macdonald, pp. 102-3. 

6. S. Tagore was the first successful Indian, for several years after 
him no one else succeeded. 

7. Blunt, India under Ripon, p. 96. The passage from his Diary 
IPocembcr 22nd) has been quoted above, section 21, Note 3. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LAND REVENUE. 

Section 40. Village India. From the law courts with 
their shiewd unreliable witnesses, contentious lawyers and 
the judge, mild and slow, under the pankha, and from the po- 
lice, ill educated and underpaid, wo pass on to the villager 
and his fields, his childicn growing up in squalor almost like 
cattle, his cattle sliaring the same room and the same affection 
as his children, and the dust and the glare over all. India 
is primarily agricultural. Of the population of India over 
seventy per cent live directly by agricultural occupations, 
and at least fifteen per cent, more by occupations nearly allied 
to agriculture. The same broad feature reappears when we 
find that of the total population, eightyfive millions live in 
four hundred and thirtv /thousand villages, each sheltering 
less than five bundled souls, and sixty millions more live in 
seventy-seven thousand villages, o ch sheltering from five 
hundred to one thousand souls only.i In the whol ‘ of this 
vast land there are not two thousand places with a population 
<‘ach of five thousands or more. This is all the more surpris- 
ing when w'e find liow densely the peo])le are crowded together 
in large parts of t})e country, pengal has an average den- 
sity of 41.*} to the square mile, with a maximum density of 
fioG; U. P. has an average density of 445, with a maximum 
of 751; and it wx)uld Ix^ absurd to put down in figures the den- 
sity of population in a ])lace like Bombay. The predominantly 
agricultural character of the country stands revealed once 
more when wo find that the population living by textile and 
similar industries is not ten millions, by commerce, transport 
and building occupations, not yet eight millions, and by mines, 
metals, glassware, earthemwan>, etc*, not yet five millions. 

Section 41. Pre llrilish Land Revenue, In ancient times 
the village community inhabiting each of the Indian village-i 
was seIfgovc;ming. 'Fhe small |)ercontage of the non-agri- 
rulturists included in the village, such as potters, earjxinters, 
barlxu’s, druggists, }>iiests, etc., rendenxl important services 
to the villagc^rs, and wcie j)iiid in kind for each service render- 
ed, or by f.eriodical sliares in the crops or by an cassi mmenfc 
of fields in the village. The state and its officials were also 
])aid in kind by shart's in the crops. We find in the ancient 
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books, l/12th, l/8th, Jth and 1 /3rd mentioned as the legiti- 
mate share of the state. 1 Irrigated crops and other rich crops 
were taxed at a higher rate. The cultivable land was also 
arranged in classes accrording to quality, and the superior 
lands bore higher rates. Lastly, the organisation of the pri< 
mitive Indian State was quasi-feudal, so that some of its of- 
ficials were paid by the state relinquishing to them its own 
share of the produce in one or more of the villages. Thus 
what wo now call land revenue and jagirs or zamindari have 
existed in India from times immemorial. Money payments 
instead of shares of the harvest, and assessments uniformly 
levied for a whole cycle of years, were also known in pre- 
Muhammadan times. In fact, the celebrated land revenue set- 
tlement of Akbar and Todar Mall was copied with improve- 
ments from the earlier settlement of Sher Shah, and his was 
only a systematic organisation of the indigenous system that 
had prevailed for ages in the Gangetic plain. And, later, 
when the Mughal Empire extended this system to the Khan- 
desh Berar and Ahmednagar Subahs, it was varied and im- 
proved to suit those districts in accordance with the earlier 
system of Malik Ambar, which itself was the lineal descen- 
dant of the settlements of the old Yi^dava, Rashtrakuta, Vija- 
yanagar and Chola kingdoms. 

When the East India Company succeeded by conquest 
and treaty right to the position of the sovereign, first in Ben- 
gal and later in ether parts of India, they found that land 
revenue, land cesses, customs, and a few monopolies like that 
of salt, Were the only recognised and traditional modes for the 
state to derive a regular income from the population. This 
aystem had many merits when administered by a strong itate 
like the Mughal Empire. But with decay and downfall 
of that empire, as also of the kingdoms that had succeeded it 
in every part of India, all regular administration vanished, 
and there was corruption and oppression everywhere. All 
records, all rights, all customs, all checks, all co-ordination had 
disappeared. The officials of the state and the money lend- 

who advanced to the state the proceeds of whole districts 
and then tried to recoup themselves from the villages, 
squeezed the villagers all they could, while paying as little into 
tto state coffers as possible. The villagers also resisted pay- 
ment ae much as possible. Predatory bands large and sm^l 
ranged over the country at all seasons, and India (which had 
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prosimred wonderfully for a century from about 1676 to 1076) 
had already by 1750 sunk back into the depths of poverty. 
Extensive provinces were becoming overgrown with jungle, 
famines were frequent. Wars were incessant and population 
and cultivation were shrinking up at an alarming rate. With 
each province, as the East India Company came into posses- 
sion, its first duties as ruler were (1) to guard the frontiers, 
(2) to suppress and prevent internal disorders, and (3) to set- 
tle the population on the land as quickly as possible, in order 
that agriculture, industry, trade, population and Wealth, 
might revive. 

Section 42. The Permanent Settlement. The East India 
CJompany undertook the revenue administration of the LoT^er 
Provinces in 1765. They found that the Nawabs had handed 
over the collection of the I’evenue from the villages to the 
highest bidders at annual auctions. The Company kept up this 
system of farming, in spite of its grave defects, for seven years; 
but in 1772, when they had ivcquired some knowledge and in- 
sight into tile matter, they made a settlement for a poriod 
of five years. This, however, turned out a failure and annual 
settlements were resumed, until in 1789, they made a settle- 
ment for a period of ten years. And this settlement was, by 
a proclamation of the twontysecond of March 1793,* declared 
l>erpetual. This is the well-known Permanent Settlement 
oi Bengal, and as, under it, a zamindar, and not the ryot ac- 
tually tilling the soil, is responsible to the state for the annual 
land revenue from his zamindari. it is also known as the 
zamiiulari system. In 1795 the system was extended to Benares 
and in 1802 to ]>arts of the Madras Presidency. Altogether 
about one-fifth of the assessed area of British Ludia is under 
the zamindari system. i 

Bengal is a land altogether dominated by its great rivers. 
On account of their fiooda, the fields in Bengal have an ever- 
shifting character; a twenty or thirty years’ settlement there 
is out of the question. On the other hand, for a fresh and 
equitable settlement every three or five years, a detailed siu:- 
vey would ba necessary every time and the Company's esta- 
l)lislimont8 in those days were quite unequal to such a vast 
and teohuioal undertaking. The famine of 1770 had been 

* lieifleued a Uttie later as a Begulatioa 1 ol 17dS. 

12 
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an^awfol calamity, large areas were still jangle, and both agri- 
ooltore and commerce appeared to the beet observers to be 
in a state of rapid decay. To the Company in those days a 
regular and certain income practically without any trouble 
to collect it was of incalculable value. To create such an 
income it was absolutely necessary to bestow on the zamindars 
valuable property rights in the land. It was also thought 
advisable to strike the imagination of the people of India from 
one end of the continent to the other by conferring on the sub- 
jects of the Company in Bengal such rights as no ruler of In- 
dia had ever granted in the past. Nor is this merely a sur- 
mise. The Court of Directors were fully aware that under 
the Mughal the Zamindars had ‘‘a certain species of heredi- 
tary occupancy, but the sovereign nowhere appears to have 
bound himself by any law or compact not to deprive them 
of it, and the rents to be paid by them remained always to be 
fixed by his arbitary will and pleasure, which were constantly 

exercis^ upon this object Though such be our ultimate 

view of this question, our originating a system of fixed equi- 
table taxation will sufficiently show that our intention has 
not been to act upon the high claims of Asiatic despotism. 
We are on the contrary for establishing real, permanent, valu- 
able landed rights in our provinces; for conferring that right 
upon the zamindars ; but it is just that the nature of this con- 
cession should be known, and that our subjects should see 
they receive from the enlightened principles of a British Gov- 
ernment what they never enjoyed under the happiest of their 
own.” And again, “in giving our opinion on the amount 
of the settlement we have been not a Uttle influenced by the 
conviction that true policy requires us to hold this remote 
dependent dominion under as moderate a taxation as will 
consist with the ends of our Government.’’^ And it was 
also intended that the subordinate rights of the tenants under 
the zamindars were to be safeguarded. The historical out- 
come of these various influences was the permanent zamindari 
settlement of Bengal Under the system the land is the pro- 
perty of the zamindar. He could sell, mortgage, and bequeath 
it at will The only defect in his full ownership was that the 
state had a charge upon it of a certain annual revenue, to be 
paid on a fixed date; this the state solemnly pledged itself never 
to increase at all; but if the zamindar failed to pay it punc- 
tually, the state was empowered to sell off the estate by auc- 
tion. The zamindar was to realise rents from his cultivators; 
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he had to grant them written agreements, and was to lesj^t 
their oustomary rights and privileges, nor^was he to exact 
extortionate rents from them or oppress them* 

As noted above, Benares^and some of the northern dis- 
triots of the Madras presidency were also placed under the 
Permanent Settlement. The total rents the zamindars were 
expected to realise from their cultivators at the time the sys- 
tem was introduced, were set down at about Rs« five and a 
half crores; and the settlement was, that out of this they were 
to pay to the state as land revenue ten-elevenths, or five 
crores, keeping only half a crore to themselves. But popula- 
tion was expected to increase and cultivation to extend, and 
the zamindars were to find their gain in stimulating this pro- 
cess energetically, for all the extra rents they thus obtained 
were to remain in their own pockets. This expectation had 
been justified by the event. During the decades that have 
gone by, cultivation has extended, population has increased, 
and Bengal especially has prospered to such an extent, that 
the zamindars now receive from the tenants let us say Rs. 
twenty-five crores.^ And the state is debarred by its solemn 
pledges from taking from them a pie more than the originally 
fixed ^five crores. Thus the zamindars now derive an annual 
income of Rs. twenty crores, a sum that is forty times the 
original income. In Hindu and Muslim law brothers are equal 
sharers in the property of their father, and so the permanent 
settlement has created in the part of India where it prevails, 
a strong and well-to-do middle class. 

Section 43. Tenant Bight. From the first there were 
layers of intermediaries between the zamindar at the top and 
the mass of cultivators actually tilling the fields of the estate 
at the bottom. As it came to be realised that the peace and 
security established by British rule were of a more durable 
and thorough-going character than ever before within his- 
torical memory, the number and variety of these intermediary 
tenure-holders under rights acquired fxom those immediately 
above them went on increasing. In fact, the extension 
cultivation and the settlement of the increasing population 
on waste areas within the zamindari went on through the 
legal and contractual medium of the creation of a pyrwiid of 
intermediaries. At each stage, the layer of intermediaries 
immediately above the actual cultivators supplied the active 
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aii(f euergetio managers, — all intermediaries above them \iere 
mostly absentees, — and these forceful newcomers to whom 
was due the increasing production, took out of the cultivators 
all they could extract from them, in order to have for them- 
selves as large an income as possible, in excess of what they 
had contracted to pay to the layer of intermediaries imme- 
diately above. Secondly, in the old unquiet days of armed 
bands roaming unchecked and living on the fat of the land 
and destroying far more than they actually consumed, zamin- 
dar and kunbi were tied together for the defence of all they 
held dear, life and children, cattle and property, homestead 
and honour; bonds of loyal attachment and camaraderie were 
forged, strong enough to link the generations together. The 
piping times of peace followed, these liigher bonds rusted and 
crumbled, and the cash nexus remained the only bond be- 
tween zamindar and intermediary, intermediary and culti- 
vator. Population increiised, aU available areas being filled 
up the pressure of the teeming people on the land began, and 
Tiick-renting was the inevitable outcome. This cycle prevails 
always and everywhere: it has the uniformity of a law of natme: 
the first stage is the establishment of a strong stable govern- 
ment enforcing a fair system of agricultural economy; the se- 
L'oiid stage is increasing prosperity; the tliird stage is wide- 
spread irremediable poverty^ men multiply and Lakshmi (the 
goddess of prosperity) departs. A predominantly agricul- 
tural land which cannot annex fresh areas, which does not 
develop mining, industry and more scientific agriculture, and 
where the people go on multiplying, cannot escape this cycle*. 
It is a simple enough [>roposition, stated in this abstract 
fashion; it sounds almost a truism; and yet wo have to turn 
it over and over and grasp it firmly from many stand- 
points, for it is one of the masterkeys to the economic history 
of India, to the poverty that has been the portion of our 
motherland for centuries upon centuries. 

The only real remedies arc (1) imperialism and colonisa- 
tion, (2) mining and industry, (3) increasing knowledge of 
and command over the forces of nature resulting in progressive 
improvements in the arts, including agriculture, and (4) moral 
and customary checks on the fecundity of the race, securuig 
a higher rate of increase in health, energy, knowledge, co- 
ofieration, and organisation, than in mere numlKjrs. All else 
aie not real radical {•euicdie.s, but if vve take large views looking 
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at several generations together at one glance, mere palliatives, 
though even as palliatives they have incalculable value t*-' 
they check social discontent and disharmony; they protect 
the weak against the strong: and the patient, the poor suf- 
fering society* — gets a little more time during w hich to develop 
if it can, one or more of the real radical remedies. 

One of the most indispensable of these palliatives is the 
protection of the agriculturist from the growing exactions of 
the higher layers of the community. These higher layers — 
these intermediaries, the legal system has placed in the position 
of monopolists of a commodity, the land, of which there is only 
a limited supply. Hence the state which created and sup- 
])orts the system is bound in equity to frame further legisla- 
tion, with the object of safeguarding the right of the agriciil- 
t\irist to a living wage; and the moral right of the state to do 
this and so to limit the monopoly of the interme<liaries, is 
clear as daylight, where the state has itself solemnly limited 
its own exactions from the tojnnost layer of zamindars by a 
jxu’manent settlement. The title to preacli and enforce abs- 
tiiumce in the public interest inheres in those only who them- 
selves set the example. 

These are the fundamentals t)f the question. The details 
of the original and amending Acts* are infinite, and naturally 
produced immense varieties of opinion and voluminous con- 
troversies. These are for the speciahst. Here w'e can only 
note the main results in broad outline. The cultivators are 
grouped into classes, tenants at will, tenants at fixed rates of 
rent, and occupancy tenants. Any one who can prove that 
he has l>cen tilling land in the village for twelve years without 
a bi'c.ik acquires the status of an occupancy tenant and can- 
not be evicted as long as he pays the rent. Obviously it is 
a class that goes on increasing and already over eighty per cent, 
of the cultivators ar(‘ occupancy tenants. No enliancement 
of rent is allowed at shorter intervals than five years, and even 
then only by consent or by decree of court on goi d cause sho^vn. 
Any tenant can a[)ply and get all the incidents of his tenancy 
judicially determined. A ci mpleto record of rights is aimed 
at, and once prepared it is kept upto date, the entries in it are 
taken as correct unless any of thc^m is judicially | roved to be 

• Benoa) Tenancy Act X of 1S59, VIII of 1886, III of 1898, I o! 

1907 art toe prloolpal. 
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erroneons, and the landlord is helped to xeooTer arrears by 
summary procedure. 

Cannot these civil courts imposing justice from above be 
replaced by arbitration samitia composed of the elected elders 
of the community, the judge who at present constitutes the 
court merely tald^ the position of the paid and responsible 
adviser, convener and recorder of the panchayat? If neces- 
sary he might be given the power to recommend that either 
party be allowed to appeal to a court composed of qualified 
servants of the state, one such court might be established for 
each division, and this appellate court might also have full 
powers of inspection and revision of judgments even without 
a formal appeal It is only by institutions of this character 
that a real democracy can be gradually built up out of our 
rural communities. 

B. H. BADEN POWELL, Land Revenue in British India, 
pp. 33-52, 131, 133-45, 164-68, 

RAY, Land Revenue Administration, pp, 1-57. 

J. SARKAR, Economics of British India, pp. 119, 123- 
130, 221^237. 

Section 44. Temporary SetUementa. The Bengal settle- 
ment took the land in big areas and fixed three features with 
regard to each; its outer lijundaries,’^ its zamindar, the amount 
of land revenue he was to pay for it. But even while this set- 
tlement was being worked out and declared permanent, a 
school of revenue officers had arisen. With Shore at their head, 
who were convinced that both the rights of the state and the 
dudes it owed to the people required a more detaUed mastery 
of the subject in its various complexities. The land they 
saw must be thoroughly surveyed and mapped out, and the 
various soils classified, field by field. In the second place, 
there must be a record of the shifting pyramid of rights from 
that of the landlord at the apex to those of the actual tillers 
of the soil at the bottom. And in the third place, these masses 
of ascertained facts should be further viewed from to 
time in the light of the history of the locality, the rise and 
fall of prices, the variations in the rainfall and the seasons, 
the increase in population communications and oommBiee, 
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the slowly changing water-level, the increase or decrease in 
the number of wells and other means of irrigation, and other 
factors too numerous to detaiL They wanted to leave the 
cultivator a fair remuneration for his labour, and they also 
admitted that both cultivator and landlord were entitled to a 
fair rate of profit for the improvements they made, but the 
state, they held was justly entitled to a share of the surplus, 
whatever it was. As the century advanced they began to plan 
large schemes of bridges and roads, irrigation works, and, 
later, railways; and it was plain that these projects required 
large resources, but that they would benefit the people to such 
an extent, that the state was perfectly justified in asking the 
I3eople to hand over to it a part of these extra gains as they 
materialised, since they were the result of the improvements 
the state itself was bringing into existence at such an enormous 
outlay, which had to be paid for in the long run out of the 
additional wealth it had thus helped to prod ce. On the 
other hand, to revise the land revenue demand every year or 
even every few years was out of the question; the gain would 
be small, the trouble and the cost enormous, and the feeling 
of insecurity created and the discontent would outweigh the 
increase in the revenue, whatever it was. Thus arose the 
conviction that a permanent settlement Was a temptation 
to be resisted at all costs; that short term ' settlements were 
also to be avoided as impolitic except in areas which were high- 
ly unsettled and contained much uptilled waste; that settle- 
ments unalterable for about a generation, but subject to a 
thorough revision then, wore the ideal compromise. This, 
at any rate, is the notion underlying the land revenue systems 
of the remaining four-fifths of British India. They exhibit 
local j^ouliarities some of the most important of which we shall 
go into presently, but their temporary character is the feature 
common to them all, and we have tried to sketch the point 
of view from Which it appeared to the authors to be the only 
reasonable course to adopt. 

But the problem which they thus tried to grapple With 
Was far more complex than the one they had attempted in 
Bengal To estimate the value of the net agricultural income 
of an area that is a geographical and economic unit is not an 
easy task; to strike an average for several years is only a mathe« 
matical inference the value or substantial accuracy of which 
was bound to be far less than that of the original pretniseii 
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viz. the estimates year by year; to distribute it amongst the 
various grades of soil Would be another mathematical inference 
still less accurate; and finally to apportion it estate by estate, 
village by village, and field by field, was to prolong the chain 
of abstract deductive reasoning several steps further. Ko 
wonder the first efforts were utter failures almost everywhere. 
No wonder the effort to estabfish a fair settlement on general 
principles had to be given up everywhere. No Wonder, that 
settlement officers and government had to fall back every- 
where on crude empirical methods easy to apply and intelligi- 
ble to the people. The claim that it was a really fair and 
equitable settlement can be granted only in a limited sense. 
The government had strength enough to enforce it, the peo})le 
were mild and pliant enough to accept it as part of their fate. 
Each villager knew how much he would have to pay year l)y 
j^ear for a certain period by instalments falling due on fixed 
dates; and there was far less comiption and oppression of tlie 
l^eople by the underlings than ever before. These items 
should be entered on the credit side of the system. On the 
debit side has to be entered the underlying assumption that 
a healthy social structure only needed cultivators, improving 
landlords and moneylenders, traders and labourers, and such 
other secondary classes, shepherds, shoemakers, shopkeej^rs, 
etc., as could live upon these primary classes by serving them, 
it was a truncated conception of society altogether; and it is 
all the more remarkable that this should not have been per- 
ceived, since there is no doubt whatever that our rulers want- 
ed not only a peaceful and industrious commimity, but 
one that was also prosperous aial progressive. The demand 
for permanent settlements which rose up onct* more as the 
century advanced, which was pressed by some of the ablest 
and most experienced officei-s of the government, and led to 
a controversy that continued dowti to the eighties, had really 
behind it the feeling that a society mainly agricultural could 
not possibly be healthy, prosperous and progressive, unless 
there was left room in it for an agricultural middle class, 
whose resources, intelligence and leadership could alone create 
and sustain progressive agriculture. But by that time the 
government had realised that they too were in the grip of 
an inexorable fate; that India was a very [joor country, that 
it was subject to colossal recurring calamities, that the number 
of taxes they could impose were very very few, nor were they 
really free to increase any of them beyond a certain low h'miti 
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and under these circumstances they were naturally unwilling 
to forego whatever extra income the land revenue brought 
to the treasury by its own “natural and normal expansion”. 

Section 45. Village Settlements. These temporary settle- 
ments fall into two broadly distinguishable classes; village or 
village ( ommunity settlements and ryotwari* settlements. The 
first prevail all over Hindustan, the Panjab and the C. P.; the 
second are the distinguishing feature of the Madras and 
Bombay system. 

Village community settlements were first developed in 
the Agra province. In that cock-pit of India, communal feel- 
ing is still strong and so are hereditary and local loyalties, al- 
though a century and more of British rule has gone far to 
weaken them. The village lands were, the English found, 
looked upon as a whole and owned and managed I y the villag- 
ers or some one section of them as a community. This com- 
munity was the joint landlor<i, even wlien tliere were as in some 
parts, hereditary over-lords who, without l)eing so powerful 
as jurisdictional chiefs, had still the right to obtain substantial 
sliares of the produce. When this share of the overlord was 
larger, he was styled landlord; When smaller, taluqdar. 8o 
the lands in the Agra province Weit> to Ix^ settled with landlord 
and village community or taluqdar and village community, 
or with the \dllage community by itself. And as already 
hinted, in many villages more than one community’ were stay- 
ing together, one of these as the proprietor community, the 
other or others as tenant communities under the first. 'I he 
landlord and taluqdar families had also families of dejKjndents 
settled as tenants op their family estates. Benares district 
had the same social structure; but Jonathan Duncan, although 
lie was supposed to know Indian ideas and customs so well his 
English comrades dubbed him a Brahman, f (*ould make nothing 
of it; a community as a joint landlonl was an idea altogether 
too reconditi^ for our foreign rulers in those days; and the 
Bengal zaraindari system was imposed upon the district, < nd 
this the people hod to submit to. However, thoughfDuncan was 
])uz2led, he noted some of the main facts, the Anglo-Saxon 
intellect is honest and persistent even if slow, and by 1^^33 
a start on right lines was made. We* shall not trace the history 
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of the system as it grew up, but proceed at once toa very brief 
account of What it became when fully developed. The pecu- 
liarity of the U. P. land system is the large number of tenants 
who are not mere tenants at will but have customary here- 
ditary rights partly personal, but mainly according to 
the community to which a tenant belongs and the custom of 
the locality. In making a land revenue settlement the first 
thing is to make out a rent roll showing against the name of 
each tenant the land he holds and the rent he pays for it, partly 
to such an individual where there was one, and partly to a vil- 
lage community. But as can be inferred from What has been 
so far stated, few of the rents were fair rents at the time of the 
original settlement. The tensmtry Were either treated as 
friends and almost as equals by the landlords, in which oaae 
the actual rents Were light, or they were treated as an undesira. 
ble legacy of the past, in Which case the rents were heavy. 
This depended only partly upon the qualities and status of the 
tenantry themselves; the relative strength and position in the 
locality of the proprietor community had also something to do 
with it. Hence, it was not enough to make the rent rolL Some 
methori of estimating the net produce was also necessary. 
That ascertained, part of it could be left with the cultivator 
himself, and the balance could be distributed between the two 
or three superior sharers, the state and the village community, 
and. Where he existed, the landlord or taliqdar also, on a uni- 
form system. Can the net produce, however, be estimated at 
all? Can this be done for an area so large as a taluka? And 
can we moreover strike an average that would answer, for such 
a period as thirty or twenty years at a stretch, and c onvert it 
into a cash amount? As we have seen in a former section, 
the whole process is too deductive. The vagaries of nature, 
the personal qualities of the cultivator, &)th as an individual 
and as a member of a particular caste inheriting certain traits, 
and also accidents pure and simple, play too large a part in 
influencing the lesnlt, field by field and village by village, to 
enable us to obtain anything beyond a very rough 
guess. And it is this oouclosion, arrived at by a process defec- 
tive at many points, which must be imposed upon cultivator 
and landlord, by the superior will of the state or the commu- 
nis as a whole. We may still call the land revenue settlement 
of one area fair and of another not so fair. There may be a 
certmn rough and relative justification for such judgments. 
But that Is a IL Nor can we ever attain a fair land revenue 
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system for the whole of India. Again dynamioally, the parts 
in which agrioultoral wealth grows might contribute higher 
percentages and yet come really to be taxed lighter; the parts 
which remain stationary might continue to contribute the same 
percentage of the produce and yet might feel it a heavier burden 
than before; the parts which are deteriorating, might be taxed 
at a lower percentage, and yet find it impossible to pay even 
that. Such being the complexities of the case, no real friend 
of the state can ever claim for it that it has never erred,— and 
error herein spells oppression, for it is the view of the state 
about a locaUty’s capacity to bear a certain enhancement 
which, right or wrong, is necessarily imposed upon the people, — 
or that.it has invariably behaved sympathetically in the matter. 
Every student of the subject and every citizen must grasp 
these essential complexities for, of course, no one can foresee 
the time When a state in India-— manned whether by foreign- 
ers or by the children of the soil— will be able to do without 
taxing agricultural incomes. 

To arrive at the gross produce, we have to rely mainly 
upon classification of soils. Five specific classes have been 
determined (1) alluvial or permanently improved, (2) black 
cotton soil, (3) red ferruginous, (4) calcareous, and (6) arena- 
ceous or nearly all sand. Sorts ar^ recognised in each ppecies, 
and as a rule every field |[is assigned to one or other class in a 
series of fourteen from class I to class XIV. The relative fer- 
tilities of the classes in any taluka are ascertained by actual 
experiments and by caking the general experience of the cul- 
tivators. It would be sufficient to take, as an illustration, 
only three varieties of soil Take four villages of equaPsize, 
say 1000 acres; let village A have the three varieties of soil 
in equal proportions; let village B, C, and D have half its soil 
of the first, the^seoond, and the third variety respectively, and 
let the other two varieties of soil make up the rest of each 
village in equal proportions. Assume finally that the productive 
capacities of the three var'eties of soil are in the locality in the 
latio of 36: 24: 12. We thus arrive at figures which we might 
call the total imits of productivity of each village as in the 
following table; — 
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ViUage. 

Soil Class 

I Coeffici- 
ent 36 

Soil Class 
II Coeffici- 
ent 24 

Soil Class 
III Coeffici- 
ent 12 

Units of Produc- 
tivity. 

A 

\/^ 

1/3 

1/3 

12, 8,4=24 

B 

h 

1 

i 

18, 0,8=27 

C 

i 

i 

i 

9, 12, 3=24 

D 

1 

1 

i 

h 

9, 6, 6=21 


If We can further assume that for any period each unit 
of productivity would mean Rs. 500, our figures show that 
the gross income of village A or C from its fields is Rs. 12,000; 
village B. Rs.^! 3,500; and village D Rs. 10,500. This calcula - 
lion woud have to be modified in vaiious ways l^efore the final 
figures can be arrived at; we can here mention only two of the 
grounds: — (l)the particular crop usuaUy sown on a particular 
kind of soil in a locality, and (2) the facilities for a water 8Uf)ply 
independent of rainfall, such as wells, or a tank, or a canal. 

Net produce is the gross produce reduced hy^the proper 
expenses the cultivator must incur in order to obtain it. This 
again, is a statement easy tb make in the abstract hut far from 
easy^to apply in practice. And a fair rent, a fair over- lord 
share, and a fair state tax or land revenue have all to come 
out of the net produce, and what<iver remains remains with the 
cultivator, for him to syiend on his social and religious needs, 
according to his station in life, or to invest or hoard in order 
that he might have some staving power against the rain-less 
day, or so to utilise as to inen ase his real etliciency as a produc - 
tive memlx^r of society. How he behaves with rogarrl this 
surph’s wlien’he has any, and when ho anticipates any in the 
near future, is also a very important factor. For, in the long 
run, it will react upon the net produce and all its sharers. That 
education which can really teach him to behave projjerly 
towards it, to work for it with a will, to make prudent anti- 
cipations about" it, and to utilise it properly when he gets it, 
is the type of'oducation that he needs iruist, and that it is 
one of the most urgent needs of Indian society to ];rovide for 
himt if j.ossible. When he has this suiplus, however bmall. 
Must every cultivator always have a surplus? Must no land 
revenue be taken in cases iu which tl ere is no surplus? Is 
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there any reason why the land revenue should be foregone un- 
less the rent too, is foregone? When the rent and the land 
revenue were shares of the grain Jieap, the reduction of both 
upto zero happened automatically. But in our modern and 
more complex society with a money economy pervading all 
relations of life, We must all, even the cultivators, look before 
and after, and part at any rate of the fat surplus of the boun- 
teous year must be hold over for the lean year. In the case 
of the poorest lands in the hands of the worst cultivators, there 
might not be any surplus except in the very best years; a better 
state of things could emerge here only as the lands and the 
cultivators are improved; which impUes a sinking of capital 
in them, in indelinite amounts and for indefinite periods, and 
with only a sporting chance of any success; — capital brought 
over, of course, from some outside source. This might 
not be always possible. Nor, in the meanwhile, could the land 
be allowed to fall out of cultivation, or the cultivators, such 
cis they are, relieved of this occupation, in which they arc 
doing something, at least, towards leading a useful life. Such 
fringes to the economic Web there always are even in the richest 
countries, and if there are parts in India, which, so to speak, 
are all fringe, and very tattered at that, is it the fault of the 
government? Is it not rather a part of our fate? And a part, 
too, that will demand not a little pluck to face. 

In the U. P., however, the net produce figures were of 
primary importance only for the first settlements. They enabl- 
ed the rent roll actuals to be checked, fair rents to be estimated, 
and the shares of landlord, taiuqdar and state to be Worked 
out on the basis of the last. But tenants and owners were in 
the meanwhile allowed to alter rents; if they could not agree 
amongst themselves, rent courts inde|)endent of the settlement 
and revenue department Wore sot up to which tJioy could go, 
and there, influence and money and pertinacity had their in- 
nings. But the courts improved, the rents mounted up or 
down approiiching real competitive levels and even from the 
lirst i*evision settlements, the i^ont rolls Ixxjamo the real basis 
of the land revenue settlement and the net produce calculations 
l)ecamo only a subordinate check. Finally, the rule first ailopt- 
cd at the Saharanpur settlement in 1855, that the land revenue 
should not exceed fifty per cent, of^the rent, worked in the 
directionj^of flowering land ire venue percentages, the rents 
the settlement officers considered came more and more to be 
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the aotual rents, and not some other figure largely inferential, 
which they denominated ^air* rents* 

The Panjab settlement differed from that of the U* P. 
because there were hardly any landlords or taluqdars and 
comparatively few tenants in that province. But there are 
in that province many cultivators, who, though technically 
proprietors, till lands in which they have only a part share, 
and in those cases produce shares or money equivalents are 
paid to each proprietor to the extent of his share, the cultivat- 
ing proprietor obtaining more than his share because of his 
labour and capitaL Thus her^, too, there are rents as a matter 
of fact although not known by that name. In the fully develop- 
ed parts the term of the settlement is thirty years, as in the 
U. P. but it is twenty elsewhere. And in what are known as 
precarious tracts forming about one-eighth of the total cultivat- 
ed area, where the rain cannot be depended upon, there is 
little water from other sources, and the soil is inferior, land 
revenue at a low rate is charged only on the area actually crop- 
ped in any year. Land alienation is also regulated by stringent 
laws (Punjab Act XIII of 1900, amended in 1907). Anon- 
agriculturist who might have become owner of cultivable land 
can sell it freely; so can an agriculturist to another in the same 
village; but other alienations require the permission of the 
Deputy Commissioner — just as in a Native State the permission 
of the Chief is generally required. And since mortgages 
with possession might lead to transfer of ownership, they are 
also carefully scrutinised and restricted. Twenty years’ 
possession by the mortgagee is, moreover, taken to terminate 
aU claim, however high the amount borrowed. 

The C. P. settlements are also for a period of twenty years, 
the overlords there are knoum as Malguzars and the settle- 
ment fixes not only the land revenue but all the rents as well 
(C« P. Act XI of 1898). Tenants are protected in all these 
provinces by Acts iospired by the same spirit as the Tenancy 
Acts for Bengal which have been already mentioned, but the 
details are different from province to province. In the C. P., 
for instance, there is a specially privileged class of ‘absolute 
occupancy tenant’ whose rents cannot be raised at all except 
by the settlement officer at a revision settlement, and who 
canpot be ejected “(practically) for any cause whatever”. 
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BADEN POWELL, pp. 171-19a 
RAY, pp. 110.136. 

INDIAN LAND REVENUE POLICY, being the Govern, 
ment of India Resolution of 16*1-1902. 

Section 46* Byotwari SeUlements. The Madras and Bom- 
bay system is called ryotwari as opposed to the zamindaii, 
or single landlord, and mahalwari, or joint landlord, systems 
desorii^d above. But the ryot or the cultivator in the system, 
though recognised as a hereditary occupant with a full title 
subject only to the payment of the government demand, is 
really treated under it as (in the logician’s phrase) an ‘insepar- 
able accident’ of the field or ‘survey number* or the fraction 
of it that he tills. The land revenue demand attaches to the 
.survey number, and whoever occupies it or any part of it does 
so on condition of regularly paying its dues to the govern- 
ment. After various false starts, a proper beginning of this 
system Was made in Madr^is from 1817-20 and in Bombay 
f^m 1835. In Madras the calculation of the net produce is 
claimed to be the basis on which the settlement rests. The 
Bombay government have been perfectly frank about it from 
the first; they have admitted that though net produce calcula- 
tions are made and are used as a guide, still other considera- 
tions also enter into the result, and the controlling factors 
are — first, an estimate of the total demand a taluka could bear, 
and second, a distribution of it as equitable as possible amongst 
the villages of the taluka, and amongst the fields of each vil- 
lage, in the determination of which the classification of soils, 
the usual crop in particular localities on particular soils, and 
the water facilities are the guiding considerations. Under 
the Bombay system the classification of soils is rather ela- 
borate. Irrigated land, rice land, garden land, and dry land 
with two crops or with one are the main distinctions. And 
the dry land is further distinguished into black, red, or light 
soil, of these seven, seven and five sorts respectively are no^, 
based principally upon the depth of the soil, each ‘one anna 
lower for valuation purposes than the one above it’; and, fur- 
ther, seven accidental defects are recognised, the presence of 
which in any field would lower its place in the scale by one 
point or even by two. Lastly, the whole system being em- 
pirical, limits to enhancements have from the second revisions 
come to be fixed by a simple rule, that at a revision the demand 
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from the taluka as a whole should not be raised by more than 
a third of the expiring settlement, that from a village by more 
than two -thirds, and that from a single holding was not to 
be more than doubled except under very exceptional circum- 
stances. Nor were the increases to be realised in full from 
the first year of the new settlement. Only four annas in the 
rupee (i-e, one quarter of the increase) was demanded for the 
first two or tliree years and the balance was similarly added 
on in three further instalments (of four annas each) at similar 
intervals. The Madras system differs in this; there, one-fourth 
of the increase is added on the first year, and under certain 
circumstances, one-eleventh of the balance is added on regu- 
larly from the second year to the twelfth, while the general 
rule is to add one-eighth every year from the second. In both 
provinces, there is of com:se a thorough survey and detailed 
maps and registers for every village based upon it. 

Few agricultural communities can escape indebtedness^ 
which grows at first imperceptibly, but accumulates decade 
by decade until it attains alarming proportions, and brings 
serious evils in its train. The legal system estabUshed iti Bri- 
tish India allowed the cultivator the fullest power to borrow 
against his property in his holding, and he went on borrow- 
ing until the moneylender refused to lend any more and filed 
a civil suit for recovery of the loans with interest. The courts 
in many cases allowed the claims, with the result that the 
cultivator’s holding was sold out, and land began to pass from 
the hands of its hereditary owners into those of moneylend- 
ers. This was a serious evil, for where the moneylending 
classes are not agriculturists and the dispossessed agricultu- 
rists have no other means of livelihood, these latter have to 
stick on to their holdings and would consent to any fancy 
rents and other irregular exactions besides in order to do bo, 
tnus becoming reduced to mere tenants at will at less than 
starvation wages. ‘The number of suits for debt in the courts 
of the Poona district doubled between 1867 and 1873, and the 
applications for execution of decrees increased from twelve 
thousand in 1868 to twenty-eight thousand in 1873”.* Mat- 
ters came to a head in 1875; the agricultuiists in four Deccan 
districts attacked the moneyiendeis, burnt all their account 
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books and bonds, and wore guilty of some other acts of vio- 
lence. The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879, was 
passed as a remedy. Under the Act the civil court in hearing 
a suit between agriculturist and moneylender, takes the side of 
the agriculturist, disallows usurious interest, insists upon the 
fullest accounts interpreting every omission in favour of the 
agriculturist, and scrutinises every detail in order to go be- 
hind the contract to the equities of the case. Village regis- 
trars are provided in order that contracts might be made in 
t heir presence, and conciliators are appointed to effect equit- 
able settlements of disputes out of court. Finally when 
the court allows a claim, it fixes at the same time iustalments 
convenient to the debtor to enable him to gradually free him- 
self from his burden, without losing his land. The Act has 
been found fairly successful as a palliative and has been ex- 
tended to other parts of the province. i A rapid extension 
of rural cooperative credit and of cooperative societies to 
enable the agriculturist to pay off the usurious moneylender, 
to buy manure, seed, etc., to buy and hire cattle^ costly ma- 
chines etc. and to market his produce, so as to reduce his costs, 
improve the quality of what he buys or hires, and increase 
the gain from what he has to sell, would, on the other hand, 
be a real remedy as far as it went.2 A system of rural insurance 
and state agricultural banks for * permanent improvements 
and other large outlay such as would be productive over a 
large area but only after years would be other remedies that 
would also be not mere palliatives. The problem, however, 
is vavst and complicated, and in order that these and similar 
proposed remedies might be widely scrutinised and a strong 
pnbUc opinion grow up capable of giving active support to 
well-judged practical schemes, perhaps the greatest need of 
the day is for large numbers of intelligent well-informed peo- 
ple to take a more living interest in its various aspects than 
they have hitherto done. 

BADEN POWELL, pp. 199-213. 

RAY, pp. 58-109, 

Section 47. Uneconomic hcldinga. Men multiply, we 
have said, and Lakshmi departs. t As the generations suc- 
ceed one another, there are more cultivators, decade after 
decade, for the same number of acres, and the holdings are 

13 
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cut up more and more. The individual oultivator’s holding 
as a unit becomes progressively smaller. And it comes to 
consist of an increasing number of strips scattered all over 
the cultivable area of the village. The evils of this are great 
and undoubted and of a cumulative character. “Excessive 
subdivision and fragmentation impede current cultivation 
and waste time, prevent permanent improvements, prevent 
a man from living on his farm, prevent any orderly organisa> 
tion of labour or capital, sometimes send land out of cultiva- 
tion altogether, cause enmity amongst neighbours leading 
to litigation and permament feuds, and produce a generally 
uneconomic situation.”^ Or, as the same author puts it more 
generally: — 

“The fact that the . cultivator often finds it difficult to 
pay his assessment, the fact that he readily runs into debt 
and selJom extricates himself from it, the helplessness of some 
and the apathy of others, these matters have attracted ge- 
neral attention and suggested remedies. They are, however, 
merely symptoms of a general disease, and that disease lies 
in the distribution of the land itself. The fact is that most 
of the holdings are not economic holdings. When a cul- 
tivator has only five or ten acres of unimproved dry -crop land 
split up into several plots, and situated at a distance from 
the village and from each other, he has not got an economic 
holding. It will not provide a living for himself and his family. 
Much less will it leave liim anything over to pay any assess- 
ment or any interest on debt, at whatever rate they may be 
calculated. There is no chance for him to develop or improve 
his property. .... .There is no object in preventing him from 
alienating Ins land, little use in trjdng to put his credit straight, 
and little advantage to he expected from making him advances 

or granting him remission of revenue What is an economic 

holding? . . . .The desirable area would vary greatly in different 
parts according to circumstances. A gardener in the Surat 
district with three acres of good garden land can support a 
family in comfort, while in a dry part of the Deccan with poor 
soil, thirty acres might not suffice. Between the ide/d economic 
holding and the obviously uneconomic holding there are many 
gradations; it would not be difficult to fix a standard for any 
tract/’ 


The first thing, then, for those parts of India where the 
holdings have become uneconomic is to get bock to economic 
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holdings. That, however, is easier said than done. legis- 
lation alone, or executive action alone, or influence and power 
exerted merely from above cannot achieve this end. Govern- 
ment and people have to act together first to reconstitute the 
land into economic holdings, existing interests in the land 
being all fully taken into account and then to protect the 
integrity of these new holdings by such laws and customs as 
might prevent a later recurrence of. the present evils through 
a fresh series of slowly accumulating subdivisions and frag- 
mentations. There will also have to be pursued simulta- 
neously large practical schemes for the provision of non- 
agrioultural occupations for those who have to be thus bought 
out of their present interest in the land. And obviously, such 
joint action of people and government for such large and com- 
plex concrete ends would provide aS effective a training as 
could be desired in the arts and difficulties of democratic 
self -government. 


CHAPTBR VII: NOTES. 


SECTION 40. 

1 . There are said to be 728, d05 villages In British India with an 
average population of 351 each (Dyareiiy, p. 240). But see below Ob. 10, 
section 63. 

$EOTiON:41. 

1 . See Manu Smritl VU 115-124; 128-188; X I18-S0; and similar 
passages In the other bw-glvers. 

SECTION 48. 

1. Five-sixths of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa; one-eighth of Assam; 
one-tenth of U. P 4 and one-fourth of Idadras; together amounting to one' 
fifth of British India, and including the richest part of It ^>-OT•r•fcy, p. 249. 

2. From paras 20 and 21 of their despatch of 19-9-1792. See also 
para 47, where they farther observe that **this degrading struggle fbr taxes 
and rents** which had perpetually occupied the government, had dsnM St 
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tbe ^leisure to torn !t« cares to other fimctlons of the ruliiig power, to the 
Internal regulation of the community, the eatabiWunent of wholesome laws, 
and the due administration of them." Mr . L . C . Bay has printed the Des- 
patch In his Permanent Settlement of Bengal (1916), pp. 41-70. 

3. The fl^ires given in the text do not claim to be exact. Statis- 
tically and chronologloally exact figures do not often give the pith of the 
matter as simply and clearly as figures used with a certain freedom, but 
chosen, nevertheless, with great care. Such rounded figures have the further 
advantage of enabling a summary statement to be made that would be 
substantially correct for relatively long periods; fo* the actual figures are of 
course different from year to year. 

The annexed table gives the actual figures for one dlstriet, the dis- 
trict of Paridpur at the northern angle of the Bay of Bengal, area sq. 
m., population (1901) over two millionB, cultivated area l.fimiltton acres. 


In 000 Bs. 


Year. 

Total rental. 

Covemment 
Land Be venue. 

Zamindais* income. 

1798 

660 

600 

60 

1906-10 

8,000 

600 

2,400 


— J. C. Jack, EssssmIs *Lift st s Bengal Dlitriet (1916), pp. 115*6. 


SECTION 4S. 

1. Similar laws in other provinces also* And for a wider and more 
guarded extension of the same root ideas to unthrifty fecklem people other 
than agriculturists, see Indian Oontract Act Amendment Act 1899, and the 
Usnrioas Loans Act, 1918. 

2. Co-operation with these aims for the rural population and similar- 
ly ameliorating alms for the labourer, the artisan, the consumer etc. In the 
cities was started by departments planned at first on a modest scale under 
the Cooperative Credit Societies Act of 1904 and gradoally strengthened as 
the work Increased. Act U of 1912 gave greater powers and wider facili- 
ties. The Sir £. Maclagso Committee on Cooperation in India (1916) streng- 
thened the popolar and financial sides of the movement; and we may say 
that the foundations have been laid so well during the first twenty years, 
that during the next twenty the niovcnient will grow into one of the most 
beneficent ageucles all over India. 
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tCCTION 47. 

1. Lalwhmi, of course, lias uaaDy names and forms. The buxom 
goddess of rural plenty, the Greek Demeter, the B^iuan Ceres, Is the Hindu 
Aiioa-puma. It Is she who departs as, village populailons increase without 
Increase of village lands, or without a proportionate increase in the produce 
or in the money value of the produce. 

2. Slightly condensed from Mr. G. Keating^s Ho. 10457 (ll-Xl-1916) 
to Government. See also the same author’s Rural laeRomy, pp. 51-55, 
and Paper submitted to the Board of Agrhmltnre, annual meeting, 1017 
(Ind, 41. st Csoaomisi, July); the Baroda State Beport on the subject, 1017. 
Prof. Stanley Jevons* paper on the Ck)nsolidaton of Holdings In the U. 
P., 1917; Dr. fi. H. Mann, Und and Labew» pp. 48-54 and 150:156. Vol; 
II, pp. 48*9; etc. 


Messrs P. A. Wadia and O N. Joshi, Wealth at ladia, argue that In 
India (as still In the Panjab) ’’coparcenary was the rule, separation was the 
exception**, until the tables were turned by (A) the balance of occupations 
being destroyed as industries died out in towns and in cottages and (B) by 
the operation of the British legal system. Hence redistribution of lands 
and re-constitution of holdings making the average holding larger and in 
one site, with legal measures to keep it entire, will not by ibemseives meet 
the case (Ohs. 11 to 17). Bat to say that Jbhese measures are indlpensable, 
h) not to claim that they by themselves would prove a complete solutk)Q. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

FAMINES : RAILWAYS : [RRIGATION, 

Section 48. 'Frequency^ Duration, ExterU, Intensity. The 
statement is sometimes made that famines are now more 
frequent than in the past, they last longer, they affect larger 
areas, and, moreover, inflict greater suffering. It doubtless 
has its origin in natural opposition to the cuckoo song of stea- 
dily increasing wealth and prosperity which official apologists 
sing in various keys in season and out of season, year ^ter 
year. But it is none the less the product of minds unscientific 
and unhistorical filled with vague unrest and discontent and 
rising up in futile protest against things as they are in general 
and against the powers that be in particular. It does not 
stand to reason that the awful famines which destroyed states, 
crippled arts and crafts, and snapped the thread of culture 
and settled existence, until fresh beginnings could be made 
somehow and somewhere, should have been less intense or 
shorter in duration than the famines of to-day. It does not 
stand to reason that in a society cursed with chronic war- 
fare between states, when the defenders ha<l frequently to 
destroy standing crops themselves, and more frequently to 
miss the seasons for sowing, when the moving armies ate up 
iill they could and destroyed far more than they could consume, 
and roving bands owning no allegiance to man or god spread 
devastation, the terror of their approach, l esides, causing 
panic and famine conditions over areas far wide r than those 
they actually overran,^ the famines should have been less acute 
or frequent or shorter in. duration than now. ft is quite im- 
pc^ssible for minds with the slightest ghramering of historical 
{)erception to stand such nonsense as any attempted compari- 
son must be of present conditions with those When mothers 
ate children, when the dead choked up rivers, Were cast into 
juts, and lay about everywhere for vultures and hyenas to 
feast upon, when husbands and fathers sold their women and 
children int<3 slavery if they were so lucky as to find buyers, 
when \ aluables and heirlooms were hirtered arniy at nominal 
prices, and grain rapidly rose upto twelve or fifteen times the 
normal, 2 until it l)ecame literally unobtainable, and whole vil- 
lages wont into the jungle by hundreds to live on jungle roots 
and bark and leaves, their progress marked by jKJOple dropp- 
ing out at e\ery step, ft is equally impossible even to place side 
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by side the vague and meagre accounts which have survived and 
the full details of modern famines, — ^famine camps, gratuitous 
relief street by street, medical treatment and precautions and 
reports, the numbers of the people and their cattle migrating, 
the quantities of the grain and fodder supplied from place to 
])lace, — dates and graphic penpictures, and carefully compiled 
statistics and snapshots revealing every bone. These accounts 
and photographs excite our pity and move the hardest of ns 
to tears even when referring to the^farthest province of India, 
however different from us in blood and language and religion. 
We have become more sensitive to national suffering and 
helplessness, and more insistent in our demand that such things 
should cease to be. That is all to the good. But that is itself 
part of the advance already achieved under British rule, an 
advance that has relegated to the limbo of the past the awful 
calamities of the earlier centuries, never again, let us trust, to 
reappear in Modem India. For modem famines differ Mo 
oaelo from their predecessors which spread such tremendous 
havoc. The last of the old type of famines was, let us say, the 
Bengal famine of 1770. Since then with every visitation of 
famine our efforts to reduce its intensity and bring the in- 
evitable loss within measurable limits have become almost 
continuously more intelligent and better directed. Full success 
is still far off, no doubt, and We are quite right in emphasiz- 
ing the insufficiency, from our nfodera point of view, of 
what has been achieved, and contrasting it with the great and 
complex difficulties still remaining. Our entire point of view 
in the matter has been transformed. We begin to see that 
too little rain, too much rain, floods, locusts, plant diseases, 
soil exhaustion, that those and other purely natural causes of 
famine might be weakened in their operation, even if not eli- 
minated altogether; that even when operating, they might 
be pj(‘\ented from inflicting the maximum loss they were 
capable of; further that the loss might be prevented from 
causing deaths of men and cattle by starvation or epidemic 
diseases; and most important of nil, that the calamity when it 
occurred, thus restrained within purely i hysical bounds and 
reduced even as to the material losses it inflicted, individuals, 
oven at the botU^m of society, should have reserves and stay- 
ing power enough to meet mainly by their own intelligent 
efforts, so that there might bo as little dislocation of the eco- 
nomic and social system as possible. That is our new ideal; 
when that is attained, India would have become for all prac- 
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tied purposes free even from famines of the modern type, 
although failure of rain etc. might continue to occur. That 
is our modem ideal, and from that point of view, there is a 
great deal still remaining to be done, some of it most difficult 
of accomplishment. To admit that, however, is ono thing. To 
deny that any progress has been achieved, to compare our 
modern famines with the very different calamities of the past, 
and even to say, imply, or insinuate that India was really 
better off in tlie past, is to lose all sense of proportion. 

Progress itself of course brings some new difficulties. 
There are some parts of India which are exceptionally favour- 
ed by nature. And India is so extensive, the physical and 
. climatic conditions are so diverse, a famine from end to end 
of the whole country is physically impossible. Most of the 
famines of the past, even the worst, inflict the horroiB Wo read 
of, mainly because of the absence of transport faciliti s. These 
the nineteenth century has supplied. In 1803-4, to give but 
one concrete instance, there was famine in the districts of 
Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore and Fattehgarh, while at Bareil- 
ly, only seventy miles from the last place, wheat could be had 
at sixty seers j^er rupee,* yet it could not reach Fattehgarh! 
But the increase of transport facilities has meant the gradual 
conversion of all India into one market; the poorer districts 
have been obtaining the surplus of the more favoured; fairly 
uniform prices everywhere have meant rising prices in the 
more favoured parts. Secondly, as peace and scjcurity have 
continued, and transport facilities^ — Railways — ^have become 
available for a widening area, population has also been in- 
creasing along with an extension in the area of cultivation. 
Thirdly, international trade has also been transformed during 
the same period and neceasaries of life, such as cotton, have 
become the principal staples of that trade in huge quantities, 
the increase in the area of cultivation has not all Ixjen an in- 
crease in the area under food-grains. Nor have all the food- 
grains produced in India remained in India. The prices of 
the food and other products have b(>on raised more or less 
uniformly for the whole of India by the pull of this inter- 
national demand to the world level. ^ From the latter half of 
the nineteenth century those interconnected influences have 
been at work, and if we survey the situation as a whole as it 


* Sir T. Morifton, liNlaitrial orgsiiitsviaa sf sn InSIss Prsvibts, p. 
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stood during the period 1911-1920, we discover we shall have 
soon to face a new problem of enormous difficulty and 
complexity, the PROBLEM OP FEEDING INDIA. For the 
first time in history India appears to be approaching the limits 
of the f;opulation she can support. For the first time in 
history India appears to be producing only as much as she 
really needs for her own consumption.^ 

The conclusion is inevitable that to maintain our present 
rate of increase, the area under food-grains must increase, the 
[)roduction of food -grains per acre must improve, and that 
the prices of food -grains relatively to other produce and all 
other articles of value must rise higher than at present. India 
has been one of the cheapest countries to live in for over two 
generations; 5 that state of things cannot last much longer. We 
liave outgrown the old state of chronic warfare, the spasmodic 
calamities and the no less spasmodic years of plenty; the whole 
country has become internally one economic unit and has been 
brought into sensitive contact with the outside world; the 
daily struggle for existence of the modem world is upon us 
at last. Our economic structure must rise to a higher level, 
sanitation and health, education and indastry, efficiency and 
organisation, state policy, social habits, must all be I'ecast, 
instinctive and customary adaptations must give way to 
deliberate constructions; or else starvation and misery and all 
other concomitants of a population pressing upon the means 
(d subsistence will overtake us at no distant date.® 

• 

Section 49. Relief Methods. The elemental calamities 
of the post, inflicting boundless suffering and loss for Which 
no remedy or prevention was even conceivable, have ) een 
transformed into the famines of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century mainly by two factors. The progress of science 
and mechanical skill created the railway, and the railway has, 
so to speak, annihilated distance, and made the immobility 
of grain and fodder, men and cattle, a thing of the past. 
Throughout the nineteenth century India as a whole still pro- 
duced more food stuffs than she needed. Hence wherever 
railway communications Were introduced foodstuffs could be 
quickly brought up in abundance from provinces where there 
Was plenty to those in need of it. But bringing up food to 
the afflicted districts is one thing, the organisation required 
to distribute it in the right manner is a different thing 
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alt^ther no less important. People who point ont that al- 
most every detail of our modern famine relief system was known 
and employed in India from the remote past, that hardly any 
important detail deserves to be regarded as a new invention, 
are perfectly correct in their contention, but only in an anti- 
quarian sense. The distinguishing mark of the British 
administration has been the patience and the persistence with 
which the various remedies for relief were tried, their opera- 
tion freed from defects and abuses, and the benefit of these 
so corrected and improved, spread over the entire area and 
continued for the entire period needing relief. More impor- 
tant was the habit which collected and sifted the teaching of 
experience, and by continuous experiment and reflection fitted 
the various details into a really practical harmonious system. 
And even more decisive. What may be called the final cause of 
it all, Was the new sens ‘ of duty which never wavered, that 
the state was bound to exert itself to the utmost to relieve 
suffering, prevent loss of life, enable the normal currents of 
labour, trade and production, to flow on unhampered, and avoid 
any demoralisation of the people, as far as possible. 'The 
fam'me relief operations from 1770 to 1907 are full of failures 
ancJ breakdowns; the inevitable results of ignorance, miscal- 
culation, inadequate or corrupt agency, and wobbling ideas at 
hejtd quarters appear again and again; a great deal can \)e and 
has often been ma<le of these failures, and the losses resulting 
from them* These, however, were incidents lying on the sur- 
fa<;e. The deej)er truth of the matter is that these failures 
and breakdowns were ppt disguised nor were they put up with 
as inevitable; the Administration learnt from their failures, 
they tried again Jind again, until they succeeded in evolving 
the right methods. From 1770 to 1860 is the period of ap- 
prenticeship during which but little success was achieved. 
Even after 1860, there are seemingly paradoxial movements 
in two opposite directions at once, towards centralisation 
as well as decentralisation, towards spending all that was 
needed as well as towards economising as much as possible, 
towards local variations as Well as towards uniformity. But 
on the whole the march is upward and onward, directed by 
increasing knowledge and inspired by a steadfast sense of 
duty. 

The system as fully developed is a complex whole consist- 
ing of many correlated parts. The first essential is full up-to- 
date and reliable informaium, Bainfall statistics, the state 
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of orops, the stores eating from previous harvests, the state 
and efficiency of the trade and transport agencies, e8x)ecially 
with reference to their ability to leach the remotest districts 
and the most backward sections of the people, such as hill- 
tribes, are all noted and estimated, and all 8ul3sequent relief 
operations are necessarily based upon this body of knowledge. 
Any serious mistakes or deficiencies in this preliminary, as in 
tlie Orissa famine of 1866,* are bound to lead to disaster, how- 
ever able active and devoted the individuals entrusts J with 
the actual administration of relief. 

The next essential is a very careful study and correct 
interpretation from day to day of the preliminary aympiome. 
Sudden fluctuations in prices, Jittempts to comer supplies, 
the contraction of private charity and of the market for casual 
labour, the increase in petty crimes, the deepening anxiety of 
the i^ople as summer breezes and summer skies continue, the 
epidemic of aimless loafing about in search of work and food 
settling down l>tdore long into a steady drift of increasing 
(ToWds towards towns, these are danger signals for the experi- 
enced administrator to note betimes. The Collector, the Com* 
missioner of the division, and tin* ])rovincial government should 
at an early date make u}) (heir minds, declare tlieir policy, 
and take the lead of the [>eopIe., Rc^solute manysided acti- 
vity at an early stage eoncei\ed on liberal even generous lines 
is more than half the battU*. It puts heart- into the f)eople, 
encourages the philanthrc)})ic and Well-to-do minority to organise 
their efforts ancl fall into fine with the general plan of cami)aign 
of the state, and gives confidence and hope to all classes. The 
need for thus seizing the psychological moment and striking 
the popular imagination was, however, not fully realised before 
the famines of 1807 and 1900. 

The third essential is the actual plan of relief opera* 
lions proper. Various alternative schemes for this purpa«e, 
many of quite ordinary dimensions to be put into operation 
at the villages or in the centre of every bunch of neighbouring 
villages, some large enough for the talukas and even for the 
district as a whole, must be ready in proper pigeon-holes, with 
estimates of the tools and the amount of organisation and 
supervision each would require. The tools etc. must be already 

* Sir it- Temple, Men end ittati, p. 327» 
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there in some store, and as the preliminary S3rmptoma become 
prcmounoed, more and more of the necessary staff must be 
w’arned to hold themselves ready, so that the relief camp might 
spring into existence as soon as wanted almost at a moment’s 
notice. As the costliness of relief operations is ultimately 
measured by what we can place on the credit side as a set-off , 
the work wMch these hundmds of men at each relief camp are 
set to perform must be of real utility,auoh as were the fortresses, 
palaces, cave palaces, tanks and irrigation canals constructed 
by the old ^rajas under similar circumstances. The British 
government has needed no fortresses or palaces; its plans have 
l)een earthworks for a projected line of railway, or a road, or 
a tank or a canaL But the railway or the road must be really 
wanted, and must be kept up and carried forward to comple- 
tion after the famine is over, that is, it must he not only such 
as might be useful if built, but such as was needed as soon 
as possible; the tank must be such as would really hoi I water; 
the canal must be such as would really carry a sufficient quan- 
tity of water for several months in the year. In other words, 
the drier areas of the whole land had to be surveyed in advance 
district by district, with the special object of formulating such 
plans and selecting the best, and detailed estimating with re- 
ference to every one of the plans selected had to be also done 
in advance and kept available for use as soon as the moment 
for taking action arrived. This lesson was thoroughly grasped 
by 1878, the Famine Commission of 1880 emphasiz^ it, the 
various provincial governments luckily got a sufficiently long 
period to carry out the instructions; and the consequence was 
that a fair number of the works executed by relief gangs in the 
famine of 1896-7 were of real, some oven of great utility. But 
we had another famine even more extensive in 1899-1900, 
there were few such plans available then, and one consequence 
was that there was comparatively very little indeed of rea 
utility to show in return for the enormous sums necessarily 
spent upon relief in the course of the latter famine. The size 
of the central relief camps was to a certain extent prescribed 
byfthe intensity of the famine in the areas surrounding them, 
but opinion fluctuated considerably as to the point of maxi- 
mum efficiency and economy combined with the minimum of 
risk* But latterly, and especially as volunteer agency was 
found to be trustworthy and came to be trusted more and more, 
the effort to force every one seeking relief to become a digger 
ro a breaker of metal has been discarded as far as possible^ 
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and special classes like weaveiB have been given Work in i^heir 
own line and in their own homes^ and markets have been 
organised for the sale of their output. Moreover^ substantial 
men have been given advances and this has enabled an increas- 
ing number of labourers of various classes and grades to find 
Work with these employers. The famines of 1897 and 1907 
were specially remarkable for the large amount of decentralis- 
ed relief thus given. The supervision of the central camps 
has from an early date (1864) been handed over more and more 
to the expert agency of the public works department. The 
wages to be given to the labourers in the central cam]^ have 
been fixed differently at different times. Attempts to differ- 
entiate between the workers broke down at an early stage 
of the period under review, as a minimum wage sufficient to 
keep the men alive had to be given in any case. The system 
that has prevailed on the whole has been a cross between pay* 
ment by piece work or by results, and uniform payment to all, 
but a variation of the tasks set, according to the health and 
capacity of the different classes, amongst the workmen brought 
together by a common need at a central camp. Relief camps 
were first opened in the Madras famine of 1792, but they did 
not become the principal item of the relief organisation until 
much later. 

The fourth essential is the index)endent and gratuUms 
relief of the children and the infirm. Kitchens and hospitals 
where expert medical agency controls the detailed Work, but 
all four gates are open to visitors, and the general supervision 
is handed over to respected volunteers, combine efficiency as 
well as inspire the fullest trust; but decades elapsed before 
such a system could be built up. The superstitions and sus- 
picions of the people, the corruption and heartlessness of the 
low-paid staff, the difficulty of providing such supervision as 
would make adulteration, neglect, fedse entries, favouritism, 
impossible, the domineering ways and red-tape habits of the 
official class, have made progress in this branch very slow, 
nor has it l^n uniform all over India. 

The fifth essential is to bre^ up the relief camps as soon 
as the next rainy season establishes itself and to help the re- 
turning people with tak(wi loans for the purohase of seed and 
cattle. Such loans were an established institution of Hindu 
India which was also copied by more than one of her Muham. 
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madan rulers. They have become an integral part of the 
British famine relief system from 1808. And from 1884 on- 
wards they have also been ^ven to substantial cultivators from 
an early stage of the period of distress for sinking or improving 
weUs or for other agricultural improvements of a temporary 
or permanent chauracter. The iakavi loans gianted in the 
famine of 1868-70 amounted to Rs. 21 lakhs. The great libera- 
lity of the policy pursued after 1901 is shown by iakavi loans 
of over Rs. one hundred and eighty-five lakhs in the famine 
of 1913, and of over Rs. two hundred and twenty-five lakhs 
in that of 1907.1 


The sixth essential is the suapeTision of land revenue and 
its ultimate’ remission in whole or in part; in ryotwari India 
the State foregoes this; in the zamindari parts, the zamindar 
makes the remission and gets credit for it from the state. It 
is plain that when the cultivator loses his crop and has so little 
reserve remaining from past profits as to be brought to the 
verge of death by starvation, it is not at all possible for him to 
pay the land revenue, whatever the letter of the contract be- 
tween him and the state. During 1900 suspensions of revenue 
Were granted amounting to two hundred and six lakhs and out 
of this sum one hundred and ninety -eight lakhs were remitted 
altogether. 2 The Famine Cpmmission of 1901 recommended 
early announcements of remissions and since March 1905 the 
principle has been accepted by most provincial administrations. 
The land revenue demand is suspended alto^^ether when there is 
no prospect even of a four anna crop, and the suspended 
revenue is not demanded until after the affected trs^^t has had 
one fair harvest. The suspensions of land revenue granted 
during the famine of 1913 amounted to over a hundi^ and 
eight lakhs. 

Two more features of the system remain to be noted. 
Respectable people and pardanashin women would rather 
starve in their homea than go to relief works. Amongst these 
also many are not averse in a time of such stress to paid work, 
and their relief falls under the ]>rovisions indicated above for 
the benefit of special classes such as weavers. But there would 
be Icurge numbers of these genteel classes who Would or could 
do no work for which any remuneration could be earned; un- 
less helped, they would quietly starve to death or commit 
stdoide in some manner sanctioned by their religion. Volun- 
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teem of their own or a higher status are the only ohat^uel 
through which gratuikma relief could reach them. And even 
with the best efforts, a number of such cases, perhaps the 
most deserving of all, no system of public charity could ever 
hope to reach, in an ancient country like ours, where we still 
have an extensive heritage of aristocratic selfrespect. The 
cost of all gratuitous relief — ^to children and invalids as Well as 
to these classes — and of extra comforts to those who earn a 
famine Wage of some sort, is borne by charitable funds. 
During the Widespread famines at the end of the nineteenth 
century these funds were fed by contributions from all over 
the World; the 1897 fund amounted to a crore and seventy -five 
lakhs, of which a crore and a quarter was contributed by Eng- 
land; the 1900 fund amounted to a crore and a half, of which 
England gave nearly a crore. 1900 also saw the foundation 
of the Indian People’s Famine Trust, by an initial donation 
from the then Maharaja of Jeypur of Rs. sixteen lakhs in 
government securities; the Trust had by the end of 1920 grown 
to Rs. thirty lakhs, chiefly by further contributions from 
members of the founder’s family. ♦ 

Lastly, all the other expenditure on famine relief in every 
form — establishments, transport, cost of necessaries, the wages 
atid the doles — is met by the state. This is heavy; and it w)a8, 
moreover, soon realised that a famine in one part of British 
India or another was a rather frequent phenomenon. During 
the decade from 1867 to 1877 famine relief had absorbed 
Rs. fifteen crores. From 1878, therefore, it was decided to 
raise an additional revenue of a crore and a half per year by 
extra taxation, and the object was to earmark this sura as a 
Famine Insurance Fund. Whenever there was a famine, relief 
expenditure was to be met out of it; in good years, railways 
or irrigation works of a protective character were to be built 
out of it; or when no such project was ready to spend it on, 
debt to that amount was to be paid off or at least less debt 
was to be incurred to that amount. The central idea of the 
scheme was that in a country exposed to recurring calamities 
of this character, the state was justified in imposing a little 
extra taxation on the people, who by the payment of a 
smaU annual premium, as it were, could have the fuU benefit 


* Intfian Ytar Bsok, it increased to 85 1/2 lakhs hy end ol 
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of fbs capitalised value whenever the calamity was upon them. 
The term used to describe the extra fund was clearly a misno- 
mer; for in this case there was no one like an insurance company 
to hand over the capitalised value. Tlie pohcy should bi) re- 
garded rather as an attempt to spread tin' heavy burden of 
a famine over several years, and at the same time to hurry on 
the construction of railways so as to link up the poorer and 
drier parts of India with the more favoured, as quickly as pos- 
sible,^ Hence, in the construction of protective works out of 
revenue precedence was given to railways for over twenty 
yeai-s. But all the main hues of protective railways were thus 
const nietcd, and the famine commissions of 18b8 and 1901 
recommended that in future protective irrigation works Wen^ 
to I e similarly /constructed out of revenue UvS far as possible. 
The Irrigation Commission of 1001-03 followed. It, explored 
the possibihties of new irrigation works all over India, produe 
live as Well as protecthe, a»id drew up schemes of protective 
irrfgation works for the areas most frequently Habit*, to famine, 
such as the Bombay Deec ri, Bundelkhaiid, and arts of Bihar 
aiul the Central Provinces, As a conseque nce fairly steady 
progress has Ijeen marie and the average amiual addition to the 
cultivable area protected by fresh irrigation Works of a 'major' 
type constructed by the state out of current revenues might 
be roughly ] ut down at fifty thousand acres. The rate of 
progress has been slower during the abnormal years from 1914. 

A. LOVE DAY, History and Economics of Indian Famines. 

81 K T. M0RI80\, Indian liuliistrial Organisation (Jhs. 

10 and 11. 

INDIAN FAMINE roMMISSlON KEPOirrS, 1880, 
1898, 1901. 

^Section 50. Famine prevention. To protect the famine 
stricken and to roheve them is one and the same thing. If 
we restrict the term protection to relief activities pure and 
simple and to their immediate consequences only, all other 
activities on a large scale, and spread, with their consequences, 
over a period longer than the mere duration of a famine — with 
the famine as their starting-point, the reduction of famines in 
extent intensity or frequency as their motive, — would be, logi- 
cally speaking, activities aiming at the prevention of famine. 
Some of these iiclivities and p(jlicies might have other effects 
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also. Railways, for instance, reduce distances, unify /he 
country, break down the isolation of the various parts, remove 
their ignorance of one another, make people more mobile, 
and while reducing the dependence upon and attachment 
to their birthplace increase their feeling of conscious attachment 
to the area of their own language or historical expansion at 
some period in the past, and to India as a whole. Railways 
foster trade. Railways might be used to help either foreign 
exploitation or nation -building industry. Railways enable a 
smaller army to hold down a larger area more effectively than 
could a larger army a smaller area in the absence of such an 
effective help to rapidity of marching. An administration 
ai-med with a well-planned system of railways could rule over 
a very extensive area from one centre with a very small number 
of officers. Towns grow up more rapidly, epidemics spread 
faster in a region possessing a network of railways than in one 
with only the old world means of traveL Thus railways have 
|K)iitical, social and cultural effects as well as economic. And 
as long as there are areas in India which produce a surplus 
of food grains, to comiect them by railways with others liable 
to suffer now and then from a detioiency,is to relieve the dis- 
tress of the latter areas not only on a particular occasion but 
it is also to prevent a recurrence of it in future. Thus a well 
planned policy of railway extensions spread over several 
decades is a policy of famine prevention, as long a-s in spite of 
deficient productiveness in some parts, a region as a whole pro- 
duces sufficient for its needs as a whole. ^ And from the point of 
view of administrators trying to cope with famine conditions, 
railway construction has this additional merit that the first 
stages of the actual construction only require unskilled labour 
working in large gangs. 

Digging irrigation tanks and canals has also this merit 
of requiring unskilled labour in gangs. And irrigation has 
the further merit of bringing additional land imder cultivation 
and winning a larger return from cultivation than before. It 
thus adds to the total output, and adds to the profits of the 
best types of agriculture and agriculturists. It also enables 
an area to become independent of rainfall itself, at least for one 
season. If the drought be prolonged the sources of supply 
which irrigation distributes might dry up, but such a contin- 
gency is so very rare, it might be left out of our ordinary 
oalonUtiops. 

14 
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If we confine our attention mainly to famine needs, the 
superiority of a policy of extending irrigation to one of extend- 
ing railways is not open to question. But it does not follow 
that the Indian government have been wrong in giving prece- 
dence to railways during the latter hall of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. State policy is a complex whole where the resources 
available at any moment have to be carefully weighed against 
the needs of the moment, and the best possible working com- 
promise sought out. The higher utility of a rapid extension of 
railways ftom military administrative and j olitical points of 
view* cannot be questioned. Perhaps, all that can bo said is 
that if irrigation extensions could have been made earher than 
they were, and at a quicker rate of progress, the country would 
have benefited more or sutfered less. But this does not mean 
that such exteiLsions could or ought to have been provided at 
that particular time. In matters of f igh policy there is no 
absolute principle corresponding to the categorical imperative 
of the intuitionist school of moral philosophy. In any coun- 
try, however rich, the point is soon readied, when the statesman 
has to decide how to invest his last miUion of the avilable 
resources; his attitude of mind is — ‘here, now, I have only this 
last miihon: what shall I do wfith it- — Railways? Irrigation?** 
He must make his choice. He cannot have both. And rail- 
ways having had a start, railways being in possession, so to 
speak, railways being by far the larger property, and a property, 
too, that Was a losing concern .ind could only be converted into 
one that paid by further development of it as early as possible, 
railway construction, finally, requiring far more purchases 
from England than irrigation extension,- — it is not at all surpris- 
ing that he should have decided in favour of railways, 
especially in view of their poUtical and military utility also. 
Lastly, the choice once made, it was endorsed by the highest 
authority and could not be departed from. Sir Arthur Cotton 
the great advocate of a rapid extension of irrigation in India 
succeeded on account of the famine of 1877 in attracting atten- 
tion to his ideas; John Bright and other jirominent men felt 
that England owed it to India and to herself to sift the matter 
thoroughly, and a select committee was appointed with Lord 
George Hamilton, the then Under-Secretary of State for India, 
as chairman (January 23, 1878). Before this committee Sir 
Arthur Cotton made the mistakes of both claiming too much 
for irrigation and ronning flown railways too far. 'Ihu* Com- 
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mittee decided for railways, and tiieir verdict settled the pol/oy 
for twenty years.* 

It has been urged, however, that we have also to look at 
the other side of the shield. As railways spread, factory goods 
invaded Indian markets and conquered them, Indian manufac- 
turers (producing by the hand, using only tools and implements 
of a primitive type) lost their customers, agriculture or casual 
unskilled labour were the only other occupations open to them, 
and thus railway extension at a rapid pace has meant the pro- 
gressive degradation and rurahsation of the population. Even 
if political and military needs justihed a forward railway policy, 
if it had been developed gradually, the invasion of Indian in- 
dustries winch maintained hundreds of thousands of skilled 
workmen each working on a small scale, by foreign large-scale 
industries organised in factories would have proceeded more 
slowly; there might have been time for re-adjustments; and 
a stronger ijetUn* balanced healthier economic organisation 
might have come about. As it was, the pohey adopted of 
railway extension at the greatest possible speed, even out of 
additional revenues raised by fresh taxation, must be charged, 
at least in part with caiising the famine condition, or rather 
tlie inabihty of large masses of the people to tide over even 
the loss of a single harvest, — ^for which it was claimed to be the 
best if not the only remedy. iVL G. Ilanade appears to have 
}>een the lirat Indian to develop this point of view, in the seven- 
ties of the nineteenth century. ^ This indictment of the govern- 
ment railway policy has been frequently repeated since, and 
not only by Indian writers. Perhaps its best exponent 
is Mr. Lov^^^day, whose restatement of it in his valuable 
essay on Indian Famines, 1 give in a condensed form in a 
note.^ 

So much space hiis been given to this controversy because 
of the importance of the principles underl 3 nng it, and because 
the aim of this book is a historical treatment. Throughout 
the nineteenth century India produced food supphos in excess 
of her needs. That controlling circumstance rendered the 
extension of irrigation — and an absolute increase in her total 
production of food — comparatively less important thenu But 
we have reason to believe that our population is fast approach- 
ing the limit at which it would begin to press upon our food 
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8iH\plies. It Tuight be said indeed that we have not at 
present sufficient statistical information as to the cultivation 
and produce of all our foodgraios, and until such additional 
information is I’ccorded all over India, we are not in a position 
to arrive at any conclusion on the subject. Such scepticism 
however, goes too far. Where exact conclusions are not avail- 
able, ‘probability is the guide of life’. And in this particular 
case it is a matter of recent experience, consequent upon the 
partial monsoon failure of 1918 that our supply of certain 
food-grains was so deiioient that there was an abnormal rise 
in thoir prices.*^ The policy of famine prevention now required, 
is, in the first place, a policy to increase our total annual 
production of food supply as much and as quickly as possible. 
More irrigation, more and better manuring, better implements, 
and in one word better tillage all round, that is the most urgent 
need of to-day. Finally, and to clench the matter, all our 
principal Unes of railway have already been built; and oven 
the subsidiary and feeder lines arc not so urgently needed 
now that the cheaper motor lorry is becoming available in 
sufficient numbers. 


Luckily, the department of Agriculture, founded on the 
recommeiuiatiou of the Famine Commission of J880, and steadi 
ly dovclojXid since, esi)ccial]y by Lord Curzon, is aware of the 
need and is facing the problem in ail its complexities. What 
they have done and planned to do in recent years I summarise 
in a note.’^ 

Their programme, extensive as it is, a])pt*ars however to 
need still further extension in more than one direction. Agri- 
cultural and wild or forest x^roduce other than food grains— * 
textile products, woods, gums etc. — should also be attended to; 
with a careful and steady development of our vast natural re- 
sources, sufficient quantities of these can be. produced not only 
for our own use in the raw state and as the raw luaterials for 
various itidustries, but there should also be a growing surx)liis 
available for exx)ort. It is far better to ex^>ort these lK)th in 
the natural state and various more or less linishe<l and manu- 
factured forms, than to export foodgrains and flour, oil seeds, 
oil cakes and oil, fish and fisli manure, bones and horns, and 
similar necessaries, of which we now find, wc have not 
aiways a aufficient supj>iy oven for our own needs* 
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In the second place, one of the outstanding defects of 
British rule in India has been that it has never realised how 
great is the need of a special cattle policy in this vast agricul- 
tural country, that will not use butcher’s meat as an article 
of diet, and depends far more than perhaps any other mass of 
humanity of such magnitude, upon plough cattle for its agri 
culture and transport, and u])on milch cattle for indispensable 
ingredients in its dietary in substantial quantities. The great 
mortality of cattle in the famine of 1900 gave almost the first 
shock to the ingrained indifference of the European mind to 
the subject. The re]jetition of that ex])erience in later years 
including 1918, has led to furilicr reflection. That it is neces- 
sary to j)reserve br(‘.eds with special qualities, that model cattle 
farms are needed all over (lie country, that mon^ foddei* must 
produced, that the cruelly high child mortality in cities 
cannot be reduced without a. far larger supply of milk, cheap 
and |)ure, than is available, are propositions which are at length 
being mor(^ and moie S(*riously considej'ed. But it does not 
ap[)ear ev<ui yet t hat the problem is being envisagtal as a whole 
in all its eompt^xity. A entile poli<*y like that of France 
where there an^ no useless or undersized cattle, whem only 
tlie best are kept, treated as well as jmssible, and worked as 
hal'd as possible, but kept only while they are in their jirime,^ 
is a. policy that ttu^ Eiir 0 |xja.n ui^derstands. There is hardly 
any difierence in the Fiiroi^ean's attitude towards trees and 
towards catt Ic. The meat and the milk, the hide and the labour, 
the feed and tlio return obtained, are all entered on one side 
of the account or the other, the maximum of profit realised, 
and the necessary action taken at the right moment. To the 
Indian it is not a question of a mere profit and loss account; 
religious sentiment enters into it and is ^even the decisive 
factor. This our rulers have known all along; but a st-ato poli- 
cy providing for sUnidy increase in the cattle population of 
Indi(i, sufficient to supply the increasing needs of the growing 
human population, Avithout any deterioration in quality or an 
undue iucrea«;e in the prices the individual has to pay, — is still 
a jwoblem for the future to solve. 

Thirdly, su])pose economic holdings consliluted, suppose 
the live stock, the capital, the implements and the skill of the 
cultivator improved; suppose further that the eo o}>erative 

• Sea Keatiuge, Roral Economy, pp. isCMai. 
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flocieties enable him to get the current capital he needs, 
and to buy what he requires and sell what he produces, without 
middlemen sticking tlieir greedy fingers in: suppose, finally 
strong provincial land banks created, granting sufficient loans 
for sufficiently long periods, for the agriciilturali mprovemenl 
of entire clusters of villages : — the lot of the average culti- 
vator and cattle farmer will be undoubtedly far better than 
at present. But will there not still be cases by the hundred 
thousand in which the farmer or cattle breeder and his family 
and cattle are stinted, cases in which the ‘hardly one full meal 
a day’ condition persists? They do not know their India "well, 
who do not realise that one tap root of India’s eternal poverty 
is that the agriculturist and his dependents in the village home 
have not enough remunerative work to do all the year. How 
can there be a sufficiency of production for the masses at the 
bottom of society unless in return for hard full-time labour?*’’ 
Agriculture in India even with rich irrigated and manured land, 
does not furnish w'ork all the year round. In the busy season 
there is so much work, there is hardly labour enough to get 
through it in time. And as we descend in the scale of land, 
capital and crops, the quantum of w'ork agriculture [)rovides is 
less and less. The moral is. tliere must lx? subsidiary occupations 
in the village; a comprehensive pohey of cottage industries 
and remunerative village Employments must be developed. 

Finally and more generally, the well-known recommenda- 
tion of the famine commission of 1880 is as true to-day as then: 
'*No remedy for present evils could bo complete that did not 
include the introduction of a divensit}’ of occupations through 
which the surplus population might be drawn off from agri- 
cultural employments and led to find the means of suhsist.ence 
in manufactures or some, such employments”. 

G. KEATIXGE, Agricultural Progress in Western India. 

WADIA AND JOSHf, Wealth of India, Ohs. 6 to 17. 

S. RAY, Economic Causes of Famines and Suggestions 
to prevent dc. (UiOD). 

Section .71. Railvja^/s. The “industrial revolution” or 
the traasition from a mediaeval economy of production distri- 
bution and exchange, rural and soUcuntained, to a modern 
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economy resting rather on world trade and large scale produc- 
tion by speciali^d labour and machinery, was inaugiirated in 
India before the Mutiny, by Dalhousie’s “far-reaching schemes 
of railways, roads, canals and public works.” 1 It was 
Dalhousie who planned the grand trunk linos, Mayo added 
connecting links and feeder lines, financial exigencies delayed the 
execution of the schemes and in the meanwhile famines altered 
them here and there and added ‘protective’ lines, the larger 
Native States followed the initiative of British India, although 
at a great distance, and latterly, public bodies like port trusts 
and rural boards have added a few short lines here and there. 
Private joint stock companies without any concession from 
the state except in the matter of land have also constructed 
some lines. 2 The first railway to be opened for traffic was 
the Bombay tJ Thana section of the G, I. P. Railway, in 1863. 
Jabalpur was reached by the East Indian Railway from 
Calcutta in 1867, by the G. I. P. from Bombay in 1870; Raichur 
was reached from Madras in 1862 and from Bombay in 1871; 
and at one end Dehli and at the other Mysore were reached 
in 1862. The mileage open exceeded the first five thousand 
miles by 1871, and every additional five thousand miles by 
1882, 1889, 1896, 1901, 1^7 and 1915.* The first ten thousand 
miles took about thirty years to build; the next thirty years 
added nearly twentyfive thousand- miles. Progress during the 
Great War was naturally very much slower, 1917-18 was the 
worst year, when three hundred miles broad gauge were difl- 
mantled for war purposes, and only about three hundred and 
fifty miles of new metre and narrow gauge lines could be 
opened.3 However, the route mileage open by the end of 
1923-24 W8b8 over 38,000 miles, nearly a half on the broad, and 
a little over fifteen thousand on the metre gauge.* The most 
import ant of the projects to be undertaken in the near future 
and in different stages of consideration are a causeway line of 
little over twenty miles to connect India and Ceylon across the 
sandbank of Adam’s Bridge; and a railway from India to 
Banna, either from Chittagong to the rice-lands of Arrakan. 
or along the Hukong valley in the north. ^ 

The capital needed was originally raised by a free grant 
of land and a guarantee of five per cent, annual interest. Other 
conditions were that when the railway earned more than five 
per cenfp half the surplus was to be handed over to the state 


* See the Cbart in 1818. 
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every half year, and the construction working and m^agement 
of the line were to be controlled by the state. The companies 
thus assured of their five per cent on every pie spent, had no 
motive for economy, or even for building the lines quickly or 
at a steady pace. Their engineers with only English experi- 
ence to guide them had to pick up a knowledge of Indian con- 
ditions as they proceeded with the work, a process which turned 
out very costly indeed. Their standards of solidity and tho- 
roughness Were too high. And they were men of such con- 
servative and swadeshi ideas, mechanics of almost every type 
were at first brought over all the way from England. For 
instance, no Iiidian seems to have been employed as an engine 
driver upto 1875. English engine drivers cost at least £100 
more per head per year, the wastage was high so that larger 
cadres had to bo maintained, and later when Indians came 
to be employed as engine driver's and in other capacities- — 
the departure was first made, {x^rhaps, on the state linos to 
be presently mentioned, —it was also found that they ‘worked 
longer hours and gave far less trouble/' ♦ The government 
wanted quicker progress at less capital outlay and with cheajx^r 
working. The old contracts, moreover, had been worded so 
loosely, their powei-s of control or check could not Ixj exercised 
in practice. And the guarantee meant an increasing loss, which 
by 1869 had grown to an aRnual tax of one and a half millions 
sterling. Even “dear railways are far better than none,” 
says Chesney.f There is, however, a limit to the price that even 
a despotic government can afford, except only when it has the 
luck to have as finance ministers Stracheys or Chesneys ! The 
Government of India decided to give no more guarantee and to 
build its own railways. From 1869-70 it began to provide 
about two crores a year for the purpose. In l87.o the sum was 
raised to four crores. ^ War and famine followed. For the 
next few years the only sum the state could spare was what 
could be made available from the annual Famine Insurance 
Fund for the construction of “protective” linos. Thus, the old 
plan of railway construction through companies attracted by 
means of a guarantee had to lx^ reverted to. But the guaraiitoo 
given was lower and tlie contracts were more carefully 
drawn up. The state also needed at once some lines, neither 
productive nor ‘protective' but oven more urgent Ix^cause 
^stratogio^ and a committee of the House of Commons examin- 


* See Fawcett, liiflUa Finance, lu &a. t P* 804. 
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ed the whole subject, about the same time as Lord Geroge 
Hamilton’s Irrigaton Committee mentioned in the last section, 
and advised a loan of about two and a half crores to be raised 
in India annually, and to be spent, two crores on state lines of 
railways, half a crore on irrigation. Another committee in 
1883 thought a loan of about a crore more might be raised 
and spent upon railways. In the nineties a fresh effort was made 
to recast the contracts w'ith English companies and the terms 
to be granted to them. A guarantee of from two and a half 
to three and a half per cent,^ or a certain percentage of the net 
earnings of existing lines on the traffic brought to them by the 
new lines to bo granted to those latter as a rebate as long as 
their own earnings did not yield a certain percentage of profit, 
and all surplus profits to be shared when they accrued, were 
the new terms. And, more recently, a few hundred miles of 
railways of local importance have been constructed on the se- 
curity of the resources of district boards, supplemented, if 
necessary, by the levy of a new cess for the purx)08e. All the 
contracts, right from the time of Lord Dalhousie included 
forms for the ])urchase of the line by the state at stated periods. 
Cases have happened, nevertheless, in which on the first date 
arriving, the state imaecountably failed to assert its right. 
From 1880 onwards, however, when the East India Railway 
was acquired and the working ajgain entrusted to the same 
company under s{)ecial arrangements,* the policy has been fol- 
lowed of acquiring a line whenever it could be done according 
to the terms of the first contract with it, and handing over the 
working under a fresh contract to the same company or to 
another working a connected line. Some state linOvS, e.g. the 
Rajputana Mahva Railway, have also l>eon handed over for 
working, the state only exercising general control. In the case 
of all such lines owned by the state and worked by people who 
are not state officials but servants of independent companies, 
the fresh capital needed for extensions, laying down extra lines, 
increase of rolling stock, improvement of bridges, stations etc. 
has to be provided by the state, just a« in the case of lines which 
arti both owned and worked by the state itself. Thus the 
Indian railway sysRuii as a whole is a growing property which 
can fulfil its functioiiB, pay its way, and yield a profit besides, 
only as long m it is kept in proper repairs and developed, more- 
over, by the pursuit of a steady and intelligent pofioy regular - 

! ^ • 9ot a siitjaa).^ry of these see Moral and Material progress Report, 
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ly leqniring fresh amounts of capital to be sunk into it* Rail- 
ways develop trade and human movements, and these react 
by making a growing demand for better equipped lines^ more 
frequent and quicker services, and new extensions. Hence, in 
the course of the first decade of this century, it was decided 
that in alloting fresh capital, the pressing needs of open line* 
were to rank first, and of lines under construction, company’s 
lines were to rank before state lines. Plans for new fines were 
to go through various stages of scrutiny, and were to be passed 
for construction only as these prior claims allowed of it. The 
system as a whole began to yield a clear profit to the state from 
1899-1900. The average profit for the four years upto 1907- 
08 was nearly three crores a year, and although in 1908-09 
there was a loss, the profit has gone on increasing since. It is 
a vast asset representing in the aggregate about Rs. 7,200 
millions of capital (1923-24), yielding an annual net income of 
from five to seven per cenL^ 

The Railway Board, an annexe of the Government of 
India department of Commerce and Industry, was started in 
1906 to look after the State Railways, to serve as a mediator 
between the Government and the Company Railways, and avS 
an expert arbitrator between any two railways, and to advise 
on schemes for the improvement of railways and railway 
management in general. It has now been reorganised in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Acworth Committee 
(1920-21), and since 1924, consists of the Chairman or Chief 
Commissioner, the Financial Commissioner, and two members. 
Its work has been arranged into four branches, each under « 
Director, who is the exccuHve head, and there is also a Secre- 
tary for coordination not only between the branches but also 
between the Board and other departments of Government 
and between the Board and ccmmittees of the Legislative 
Assembly like the standing Finance Committee. 

This railway system, vast as our country is vast, is admit- 
tedly an imperium in tmperio in many ways coming closer 
to the people than the state itself, and exercising a direct influ- 
ence over the production and distribution of wealth, the success 
or failure of business and other activities, and the comfort or 
discomfort of maBsps of the people, seernd to that of no other 
human agency in the country. It is rule/i over by a body of 
men as small as the Indian Civil Service, who also form a caste 
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of foreigners even more exclusive and more nnsympathetio. 
Immediately under them is a larger body of ‘Anglo-Indians’, 
Eurasians, and others, who hate the Indian more than any other 
class of men in the country, who have for the poor starving 
down trodden 'cooly’, only terms of abuse accentuated by 
kicks, and who have really no other manner or behaviour for 
the clerks and ‘babus’ doing all the intricate recording account 
ing and inspecting of the railways, or for the third class paa 
sengers or for any other Indians whatever. Most of these men, 
again, are ‘volunteers’, and there are ha idly any other volun- 
teers except in the few centres of the European mercantile oj 
planting communities; thus, these men have arms and a trace, 
however slight, of military discipline, while all around them 
is Indian humanity, so mild their mildness is a vice, so accus- 
tomed to bear maltreatment unccmplainingly. From Sir 
John Lawrence to Mr. Gandhi prominent men in every de 
cade have raised their voice against the maltreatment of the 
third class passenger and the middle class Indian gentleman 
by the railways and the railway men. Mr. Curtis relates an 
incident in which a railway official while talking to him deferen- 
tially, kicked hack like “a vicious mule’' at an Indian passenger 
who had just happened to brush bis back under circumstances 
in which “it was physically impossible for an3’thing else to 
happen”. ♦ The wrongs of the third class passenger are a defect 
of the system. The vices of the railway official are a defect 
connected with the personnel of the railway stah. The only 
remedy for the latter is to dilute the railway staff with increas- 
ing numbers of middle class Indians. The true remedy for 
the former Would involve an amount of expenditure 
which can only be provided by replacing the present very 
expensive and inefficient administration by one cheaper as 
well as more efficient. 

The real cost of the Railway system to the country is 
far greater than the railway accounts by themselves can ever 
show. This extra cost is again partly the fault of the system 
and partly that of the men in office, and consequently in power 
Sir F. Lely’s comments on railway rates^ pillory concrete ins- 
tances, examined by him about 1003. and these serve as Well 
as any later ones to expose the faults of the system. The 
railway rates for goods have been so fixed as to injure the 
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ooaeting trade and ruin the petty ports. ‘‘No one in his senses 
would object to free and fair competiton between land and sea. 
But is it free and fair? The boat has the great natural advan- 
tage of being cheap, but it is slow and subject to greater risk. 
With fair play all round, much merchandise would take the 
rail, while other, such as coal, would prefer the water’t But 
the railway fixes a rate for coal, cocoanuts, timber, and other 
goods of the kind from Bombay to Broach or from Broach 
to Bombay, fifty to sixty per cent lower than the rate between 
the very next station north of it or south and Bombay; with 
the result that the boats which plied between Broach and 
Bombay by scores even upto the last generation, have lost their 
occupation more and more and ceased to he. The rates again 
are the same from Bombay to Agra as, say, from Ahmedab:id 
to Agra. Foreign matches going from Bombay to Agra are 
charged the same freight as Indian matches made at Ahmeda- 
bad and sent to Agra.i^^ 

Top-heavy establishments, with officers paid at fancy 
rates, necessarily involve niiml)ers of overworked underpaid 
men without prospects, in the subordinate ranks. The neces- 
sary consequence is a large amount of delay, ingenious creation 
of technical difficulties, petty thieving and wholesale syslematis- 
ed corruption. All this is an extra burden on the trade of tlu^ 
country and must ultimately come out of the fioekets of the 
consumer. Can any one venture? even to calculate how enor- 
mous this is? The railway system of a country is a monopoly 
created and maintained by the state, and it is as much the 
duty of the state to see that it dt^es not take much more out 
of the pockets of the people than the charges publicly levied, 
as it is universally recognised to bo, in the case of the taxation 
it levies directly, through the agency of it^ <;wn officers. 

Section 52. Irrigation, India is a land as various as it 
is vast. There are desert lands within it — Sindh, parts of the 
Panjab — which dejx^nd altogether upon an arlificial or man- 
contrived supply of water for cultivation and population; (here 
are Within it wide regions where the rainfall is deficient and 
irregular, and the crops in consequence more or less pi-ecarioua 
unless the thirsty fields could get water a1 the right time and 
in the right quantities from some conveniently placed store; 
those parts of India, even, which have nn Adequate rainfall 
aa a rule, would benefited by iiTigational fac ilities in inon' 
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ways than one. Every few years there is a drought, when* of 
course there would be hardly any crops but for such facilities; 
ahiiost every year there are breaks in the rains, and any one 
of them lasting two or three days longer, might reduce the 
final outturn more or less seriously; and even in good years, 
with the help of irrigation, three crops could be raised per 
year or two, instead of only two or one. With the exception 
of the districts of the heavy black soil where cotton is the king 
of the crops, there is hardly any region of India which does 
not gain largely by irrigation facilities. 

lift irrigation. Where the sub-soil water is reached by a 
well and raised vertically upwards by means of a leather- bag or 
a rotating wheel of pots, has been practised in India from times 
immemoriaL Madras is the province best supplied with wells, 
but in Bombay and the i'anjab too, they might be counted 
by lakhs, and U. T. and (J. B. are also increasing them at a 
fair rate. One of the best legacies handed down to us by the 
religious past is our sentiment that the building of wells and 
stopwclls is an act of piety, and rajas aiid their officers, mer- 
chant princes and their ladies, and sanyasi managers of reli- 
gious iouiidations have all vied with one another in building 
and repairing wells ail over this sunbaked land. The roads 
of the Emperor Asoka had trees on both sides, and lest-houses 
for mail and boast at convenient inter vats, and a well at each 
rest house. iSor were the Batban sultans and the Mughal 
emperors behindband in following a custom so obviously re- 
commended by the climate. We first read of takavi grants 
for the building of wells in the terrible famine of 1345 under 
Muhammad Tughlak; the principle has been acted upon with 
increasing liberality by the British Government from 1868; 
and the Irrigation (Jomniissiou, 1901-03, recommended a fur- 
ther development of the policy: and also a lower rate of interest, 
a longer period for the repayment of the principal, and the 
remission of a part of the loan if the well failed from the first 
or at a later date. Tht\\ also proposed a subsoil water survey 
and trial boring, quoting tis examples the borings in iShoiapur 
district and at iSausari.* A more active policy in these direc- 
tions has b6gun with the famine of 1907. 

Wells are the property of private individuals, fc>o are 
small tanks and shallow pits which the rains fill with a supply 
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of water that lasts a few months. They are very numerous 
in Madras and there are a good many in Bengal also. The 
comparatively large ones are treated as the joint property of 
the village. There are a number of more or less natural depres- 
sions in the U. P., called jhils, which are also similarly owned 
and utilised. They are apt to fail just when most wanted, 
when the drought is prolonged, but while the water lasts it is 
very useful indeed for the crops, especially at a pinch. The 
area irrigated by each is small, but because of their numbers, 
the total area helped just as in the case of wells, is considerable. 
The large lakes, on the other hand, are the property of the state. 
The cost of constructing them is heavy, but the very large vo- 
lume of water stored up in them can be distributed for miles. 
These storage irrigation works were not unknown to pre- 
British India. The KSudarshan lake near the Gimar, an irrigation 
reservoir created by damming up a small stream, served the 
tillage of neighbouring villages for tour centuries, until it was 
destroyed by a storm in 150 A. D, Rudradaman rebuilt the 
dam “three times stronger”; a storm burst it once more, it was 
again repaired in 458 A. D.; and then this ‘Lake Beautiful’ 
sinks below the horizon of history. ^ These facts are recorded 
on the celebrated fragment of the Asokti pillar near Juiiagitdh. 
And for southern India in mediaeval times we have the testi- 
mony of Paes how the Vijayanagar monarch had a tank built 
with the labour s verai thpnsands “looking like ants so that 
you could not see the land”.* Modern engineering has of course 
far greater resources and modern states can, by providing a 
lakh per year, say, from the annual revenue for only ten years, 
borrow twenty lakhs, which could be spent at once and repaid 
in thirty to forty years, that is to say, practically out of the 
new revenue derived from the work when completed. So 
wherever there is a gorge or other suitable site, and plenty of 
water running to waste that could bo held up by a dam, the 
dam could be built, provided remunerative uses could be found 
for the water. Perhaps the most striking of the lakes and 
reservoirs the British government has built for irrigation pur- 
poses, is the Periar Lake three thousand feet above sea-level 
in the state of Travancore, which stores up the surplus water 
of the Periar river flowing into the Arabian 8ea, and carries 
it by a tunnel, across the watershed, into the Vaigai river, 
which flows across the peninsula into the Bay of Bengal near 
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Madura, The work was opened in 1898, and is capable of i^- 
gating two lakhs of acres. 

More important than irrigation by means of storage Works, 
is canal irrigation. This also has been practised in India in 
localities suitable to it from a remote past. The province 
of Sindh for instance is full of the channels of old canals. The 
passage from Megasthenes already quoted would apply also 
to irrigation of this description. And the kings of Vijayanagar 
out irrigation canals from the Tungbhadra as well as built large 
lakes, where possible. But perhaps the greatest surviving 
monument of ancient India in this class of work is the ‘Grand 
Anicut’ or weir in the Kaveri delta, which is beheved to have 
been originally constructed in the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. The Jamna Canal of Firoz Shah Tughlak and the 
Agra Canal of the Mughals were the most extensive works of 
the kind attempted in Muhammadan India, But the innun - 
dation and perennial canals of British engineers have far sur- 
passed any pre- British works of the kind both in magnitude 
and utility. The construction of productive irrigation works 
of tliis type out of loans might have proceeded at a quicker 
rate, but for the failure of two great projects at an early date 
in the history of irrigation. Sir Arthur Cotton’s Tungbhadra 
project was undertaken by the Madras Irrigation and Canal 
Company in 1863, with a capital of one million pounds and a 
guarantee of hvo per cent.) only a small section of it, however, 
was ever constructed, and the Company had to be bought od 
by the government in 1883. Sir Arthur’s Orissa canal scheme 
was undertaken by the East India Irrigation and Canal Com- 
pany in 1860, without any guarantee, but the Company could 
not raise the necessary funds, and had to be bought off in 1868. 
Hence it was that the construction of irrigeition works could 
not be proceeded with by means of companies; government 
had to construct them itself out of loan funds and surplus re- 
venues, Sir John Lawrence began this new policy with the 
repair construction and extension of the West Jamna Canal; 
the renovated canal was able to inigate five lakhs of acres, 
and subsequent extensions have increased its capacity still 
further. The Agra Canal also from the Jamna was r^tored 
and improved, and it was opened in 1874. The first original 
work constructed by the British Government — begun 1848, 
opened by Halhousie, 1854 — w&a the Ganges Canal^ followed 
up later by the lower Ganges C^anal, opened 1878, each of 
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became capable of watering over eight lakhs of acres. 
But works of this character cannot be judged solely with re- 
ference to the area irrigated by them. The great triumphs 
of modern engineering skill in this line are to be seen in the 
Panjab. The Himalayan snows are peremiiai stores of water, 
which, as they melt, send continual supplies down the innume- 
rable streams which coalesce into the noble rivers that ulti- 
mately fail into the Indus. The slope of the land is also all 
that the heart of the engineer could desire, and extensive tracts 
in the province have a soil that without w^ater is desert sands, 
but with water yields rich crops of a high quality year after 
year. The Panjab canals had in 1905 the capacity of irrigat- 
ing over live million acres, and during the last fifteen years 
this has almost doubled. What this means in terms of con- 
crete plenty and prosperity, the canal colonies of the Panjab 
reveal at a glance and in the most convincing manner. The 
best example is the Chenab Canal Colony in the Techiia Doab. 
With an area of 3,900 square miles, in 1892 it was inhabited 
by 70,000 nomads. In nine years it was transformed into a 
busy hive of 791,000 nourishing agriculturists; and by 1912 
the population had risen to 1,111,000. The indirect gain from 
roh^ of pressure to the congested areas of the Panjab was 
nearly as great. The Triple Canal Project recommended by 
the Irrigation Commissioa (1901-3) and sanctioned in 1904, 
has combined into one the Upper Jhelam, Upper Chenab 
and Lower Baii canal systems, and was declared open in 1912. 
The great service rendered by the Irrigation Commission (1901- 
03) in recommending greater expenditure on irrigation works 
and a more liberal policy about advances for wells has been 
already mentioned. Perhaps their greatest service resided 
in changing the attitude of government altogether m to the 
proper view to take of the costliness, as well as the utility, of 
irrigation works in regions unfavourable to tbeir construc- 
tion. The Sindh Canals for instance irrigated two and a half 
million acres at a capital cost of two million pounds. The 
canals in Gujrat and the Deccan imgatod no more than 340,- 
000 acres and at a capital cost of over four miillion pounds.* 
A simple arithmetical calculation showed how much more 
f^uctive a pound was when 8X)ent in one part of the pre- 
sidency than in the other* The Commissi on argued, however, 
from the direct losses the recent famines had inflicted on 
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people and state alike; they took the district of Sholapur as ftn 
example, which had cost on an average Rs. five lakhs a year 
on famine relief for a period of thirty- three years, added to 
this the further loss due to loss of revenue and the lowered 
economic condition of the people, and thus argued that quite 
a different standard of profit and loss applied to irrigation 
schemes in regions which had the double misfortune of of- 
fering little scope for such schemes, and at the same time 
of necessitating a very high expenditure upon them,* And 
they drew up an extensive programme recommending various 
schemes for every province. The total costs they put at forty 
crores, only one third on productive and the rest on interme- 
diate and unproductive^ works, and they anticipated that the 
works would take not loss than twenty years to complete, and 
when completed, irrigate six million and a half acres. 
With regard to the Bombay Deccan in particular, they said 
that the abundant rainfall on the Ghats could be stored — at 
a price- -in suitable sites and carried thence to the districts in 
need of it. The Government accepted most of their recom- 
mendations, discovered in working along the lines they had 
indicated tliat the possibilities of irrigation works were greater 
even than those the Commission had in view, and have been 
following a more active programme of construction during 
the last two decades. The completion of the Triple Canal 
system in the Pan jab has been already noted. The Satlej 
valley project when complete will irrigate three milion acres 
besides giving a more regular and larger supply to the two 
rnilhon acres served by the older inundation canals in the 
valley. This will be achieved by an interconnected system of 
twelve canals, starting from four weirs, three on the Satlej 
and the lost below its junction Avith the Chenab. The Lloyd 
Barrage project in Sindh sanctioned in 1923 will similarly 
give rise to seven canals not only capable of guaranteeing 
a more regular and larger supply to the two million acres al- 
ready served by the older inundation canaLs, but also of bring- 
ing under the plough several million acres of desert waste, 
where at present there is neither cultivation nor population. 
Protective irrigation works, on which the Commission laui 
such stress have aLo advanced considerably. Of these the 
Mira Right Bank Canal which will irrigate two lakhs of acres 
when complete, and the Godavari and the Pravara schemes, 
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saSotioned in 1006, might be specially mentioned. The Goda- 
w'ari canals wore opened in 1918 and the other two are approa- 
ching completion. To take a more general view, in 1902-03 
there were only 360,000 acres irrigated by protective works; 
and of these there were 49,000 acres in the U. P., 69,000 in 
the Bombay Deccan and 85,000 in Madrais. By 1918-19 the 
total for British India had doubled, the Deccan having gained 
63,000 acres, Madras 23,000, and the U.P. as many as 162-000. 
Lastly, students of the subject should note that although 
a big canal flowing like a river through several districts and 
throwing out thousands of distributaries in a carefully de- 
signed network, or a big lake in picturesque scenery giving 
out miniature rivers for miles carried across all obstacles, might 
strike the imagination, and although the capital sunk on these 
extensive works amounted to colossal figures, the small well 
and the petty tank of the cultivators also rendered a service 
by no means negligible. Just as the population inhabiting 
our small villages was in the aggregate hundreds of millions, 
because although each village was so small there were several 
lakhs of them, so also the total area irrigated by our wells and 
tanks, the work of the people, with only a little help in recent 
years from the state, was very large indeed, and for the same 
reason. The Irrigation Commission calculated in 1903 that 
in 1877-8 the total irrigated area in British India was thirty 
three million acres, out of which private works irrigated twenty 
two and a half millions, While the state Works irrigated only 
ton and a half; the proportion of private to state irrigation 
was as 68:32. In 1902-3, the total in their opinion had in- 
creased to 44 millions, and out of that private works irrigat- 
ed twentyfive millions and a half, v/hile the state works irri- 
gated eighteen and a half million acres; the proportion at that 
date was thus 58:42. At the end of 1918-19 the area irrigated 
by state Works had grown to over twentyfive million acres. 
Even if we assume that the growth in the area irrigated by 
private works was at the same rate as in the former period, 
it must be put down at very nearly twenty -nine millions, or 
an area larger than the state irrigated area by over three mil 
lion acres. No doubt the state is bound to forge ahead in such 
a competition in a decade or two more. But, in the first place, 
it is a nobler achievement to advance from thirty millions to 
forty millions irrigated by private effort, than from thirty 
to sixty millions by state organisation and enterprise. And 
in the second place, as our country emerges out of its extreme 
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depth of poverty, |X5ople will have greater resources and \pll 
develop more enterprise, and I am confident we can soon forge 
ahead of t he state again in a few* more decades. Finally, it 
should never be forgotten that in more tracts than one large 
and spectacular irrigation Works are and will ever remain 
physically impossible, whereas progressive additions there will 
always bo possible to its numbers of wells and small tanks 
in good repair. 

INDIAN IRRIGATION COMMISSION REPORT, 1903. 


CHAPTER VIII: NOTES. 


SECTION 48. 

1. As an outstiindlng example, for the effects of the Shlvajl loote 
of .Surat (1664-1670) for years afterwards and upto the Narmada and beyond, 
see J. Sarkar, Shivaji, pp. 203-5, 423, etc. 

2. A rise in price upto 32 times the normal was recorded in the 
Bombay district famine of 1709 — Loveday, p. 27. 

3. lingUsh shipping, for India lias no shipping of her own, has bene- 
fited in consequence, as much as India, by this expansion of Indian exports. 

4. Bee D. B. Dubey’s Study ot the Indian Food Problem (Indian 

Journal of Economics, July 1920 and January 1921). He studies seven 
years from 1911 to 1917. £ had given a summary of his figures In the first 

edition: but on further f xamlnation of tliis very complex subject, I conclude 
he has overstated the danger (1920.) 

5. This as it stands is a highly abstract proposition, one of thoee 
propositions, easy and plain at sight, but really difficult to grasp, which cona- 
tituto the special difficulty of economics, in limiting the statement to about 
fwo generations, I have in view (1) all India, (2) the costliness of all kinda 
and forms of insecurity, and (3) the 8liari> tluctuatlons which were the imme- 
diate effect of the first introduction of Britlsli rule in province after province. 
See as an Illuminating instance G. Keatlnge’s lilstorlcal review of the condi- 
tion of the poor In the Bombay IJeccan during the 19th century, In hla booka. 
Rural Economy and Agricultural Progrou in Wottorn India. 

0. The following summary of census results will empliasise the argu- 
ment of the section. ''In 1891 Upper Barms, Kashmir and Sikkim were 
included in the census for the first time; in 1901, Baluchistan Agency, the 
Bhii counUi , the wild Nicobaiese, and Andamanese, and some 
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outlying tracts along both tho N* W • and H* E« bordais; In 1011, tbolpopnla- 
tion of the areas included for the first time was under 1.75 millions. The 
official computation is that after allowing for these disturbing factors, the 
rate of the growth of population in the Indian Empire during the last thirty 
years has been as follows: — 

1881-91: 9S%: 1891-01: 1JS%: 1901-11: 6.4%. 

The wide-spread famines of 1897 and 1900 with their sequelae, 
cholera, fever and other epidemics — affected the second period: five miiiioos 
in excess of the normal rate of mortality had died. There also were fewer 
births. During the third period the mortality from plague was substantially 
greater than 6.5 million. Plague and malaria were responsible for the 
decrease in the Panjab and the U. P**. Condensed from India and lbs Darbar, 
Ch. 18. The real increase in the last twenty yearn is not sigbt %, In the 
last forty years, not sixlssn % (1926.) 

lEOTION 4b. 

L. Loans to agriculturists for improvements and takavi proper are 
both regulated by the Land Improvement Loans Act (19 of 1883) and Agri- 
culturists' Loans Act (12 of 1884), and by the rules framed under them in 
each province. The working has varied with the personal interest taken 
in the matter by District Officers — See Irrigation Commission Report , 

2. The largest remission of which there is any previous record is that 
of Rs. seventy lakhs by Shah Jehan in the famine of 1630 (Billot and Dowson 
Vn, p. 26.) 

3. For a orttloiam of the Famine Insurance Fund, see Dutt, 
VUtorlmn Ags, pp. 592-4; ramiass In India, pp. 78-81. 

•EOTION 50. 

1. It may also produce famine intensiflcatioQ, by throwing ever- 
widening marketa open to foreign wares, which beat indigenous wares out 
of their own local markets, and thns depress the hereditary artisans into 
landlesa agriculturists and unskilled labourers. Taking the bread out of the 
mouths of the artisan classes, it ''ruraiises’* the tracts where industries flou- 
rished for centuries, 'scraps* the hereditary skiU of thousands of familisa 
and **rustifiea** them, and thus intensifies famines. 

2. "'About 22 years ago I had occasion to notice this eoUapae of do- 
mestic industries and the gradual rustification of our chief occupations In 

a Belies of laotoss which have been published ” he said, in 1893(EMayo 

ia Indian Esanomiss, pp. 102-3). 
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S. **It InyolTM (he baits) no criticiBm of the altimate benefit accru- 
ing firom the (Joyemment’B policy to oonalder the possible damage which 
that pcdlcy has caused in the past. The extraordinary rapidity (of rail way 

exteoBion in India) produced an economic reyolution not unaccompanied 

by suffering. The obligation to saye life in times of drought and the ne- 
cessity of lines of strategic utility. • . . have been the cause of that rapidity; 
nai it his had for effect the destruction of the native industries and the 
concentration of labour on that very employment to which droughts are the 
most dangerous. Had strategic or economic considerations allowed the 
change to be more gradual, it is conceivable that greater powers of resistance 
might have been shown by the native industries ... .so that labour might have 

drifted to other occupations as well as to agrlcultnre The Gbmmissloii of 

1808 drew attention to the decrease in the real wages of labour.. ..Manu- 
factured goods of the West have been Imported, raw produce has been glren 
in exchange; the price level of the former has sunk with the Increase of 
supply, the price level of the latter has risen with the increase in demand. 
It Is true, no doubt, that those districts which export the greatest quan* 
titles of raw produce and grain are on the whole the least subject to drought. 
But the Importation of manufactured articles and the consequent decay of home 
• dustrles cannot be measured by the statistics of the export trader Thoof h 
pulse and milets the products of the poorer districts constitute but a minute 
fraction of the total export of grain, the explanation of the strength of the 
demand of those districts for British textiles Is to be found in the figures of 
the coastal trade and the extent of internal commerce.** 

(History and Koonomfcs of Indian Famines, pp. 106-126) 

4. Prlcee in July 1919 compared to prices in July 1914: rice had rtoen 
from 26% In Assam to 78% In C. P.; wheat had risen from 38% in Assam to 
100% In 0. P.; millets had risen from 102% In U . P . to 182% In Bombay:— 
Infis I# Iflf, p* 66. Export of grain, pulse and flours from India proper 
(axcluding Barma) amounted to 10.2 million tons during the 5 years 1909-10 
to 1913 14; to 6.2 million tons during the next five years (ibitf, p. 66). See 
also in the same government publication the scarcity chart, 1919, and the 
rain fail charts 1918 and 1919 and for full details the annual Review of the 
Trade of India. 

5. At the annual meeting of the Board of Agriculture in December 
1919 it was resolved that (1) there should be an export tax on oil seeds and 
cakes (2) and that a total prohibition of the export of bones, horns, and fish 
mannrs was necessary, because the conservation of such natural manures for 
use la the country Itself was a matter of the gravest Importance; that for a 
rapid extension of Inigatlon It was necessary ,(8)to revise the maximum charges 
toe irrigation water In vlsw of the nsw level of HHrioss, and (4) to encourage 
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the sinlciog of wells, (6) of small bores and (6) deep borm«s; that (7) rivers 
and other sources of water should be surveyed with a view to 8elc<".t 
sites where, in seasons of drouglit the water could be profitably lifted 
and utilised by oibongiiies and pumps: that (8) the loss through 
erosion and tlie run oiY of tiic water from the land was enormous, and to pro. 
vent this, a^ far as possible, the impurtanceof embankments and a better lay- 
out of the land sliould be emphasized ; that to prevent the loss of cattle, as 
far as possible, (9) crass areas should be improved, (10) fodder storage should 
be studied and extended, and (11) einergency fodder stuffs, such as prickly 
pear and nim leaves should he studied and the best rnetluals of utilising tliem 
ascertained; (12) that grain stru-age in large quantities should also be 
studied, to obviate ai? far as put'^ible the enormous loss inflicted by a 
single monsoon failure, whidi runs into hundreds of crores when it is at all 
ertensive, (13) dry tillage, drought resistant crops and varieties 
of crops, and crops that would ripen early should be specially studied 
and, finally, (It) that in the opinion of the Board, the problem 
of famine prevention and relief l»ad now assumed a new aspect. 
The established policy of relief works and gratuitous relief depends 
for success on the existence, soniewliere in India, of adequate stores of grain, 
while the very success of relief operations tends to obliterate the motives 
which, in the past, created local stores of grain. The Board is therefore 
of opinion that a speebd enquiry should now be made Into the means whereby 
a BUlficiency ui food stiifls can be »ecured even in the event of two succes- 
sive monsoon failurt^'^. l iie Board considers tliat the best agency for making 
such an enquiry W',»uid be a strung K.unine Commission appointed by tho Gov- 
ernment of Imlia'’. ( Pro< t‘f;!liugs of tiie Board of Agriculture held at Pus^i, 
1-12-PJ19 and following days; see esp. pp. 53-66, 83-00, and 116-7). 


6. Tiiat conditi*)ns mig'nt arise in which even in return for hard full- 
time labour tlie bare nef-tissarie.s of liie might not he won, and the labourers 
have got to be help<;jdout oi ‘a concern that cannot p«)ssibly pay’, is illustrated 
over and over again in the e< unumic hi.-tory of the world. The latest illustra- 
tion on a Large scale is pas.sing to-day through ail its inevitable stages, and 
its inner significance can be seen by all who have the eyes to perceive it,-— 
I mean, the coal-mining industry in hngiand at the present day. Political 
power however vast, and however un.sei upuloiisiy apxjlied can never make 
unremunerative labour rcinuneiative. It can, however, win a little time 
during which conditions might be so recast as to place the industry (and 
those who continue In it) on a new footing altogether. In our democratic age 
political power will be sought more and more to be used more and more for 
fuch ends (192a>. 
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SECTION SI. 

1. Dalhousle (11. of I.) p. 11. Before he became Q. Q. only three 
sliorfc lines liad been sanctioned In 1845,— Calcutta to Ranlganj, Madras to 
Arkonam, and Bombay to Kalyan, total mileage 192 miles. 


2 . B. g. the Barsl Light Ey., 117 miles; the Bengal Provincial, 22 

miles. 

3. The broad gauge Is 6S feet In width; metre 3 8/8; narrow 2 1/2 

and 2. 

4. Of the total a little over 5000 miles were owned by Native Statues . 

5. The railway through the Khyber Pass was opened, 

6. The Eajputana Malwa Railway is a good example of the das* 
of state raUwa 3 n 8 . Its main line from Dehli and Agra to Ahmedabad 
constructed, 1878-79. 

7. E. g. The Burma Rya. Qo. formed 1897, accepted 2 the 

Assam Bengal, 1892, 3%; the Taptl Valley Ry. Is an example of a Co, 
accepting rebate terms. 

8. The profit to the state Is this Income minim interest, annuity 
sinking fund and other charges. 

9. Saffsitiofis, pp. 93-180: I omit his example of the adulteration 
of cotton or the substitution of inferior cotton for superior. The difference 
In prices is so great that I do not see how mere railway rating, however in- 
geniously planned, could stop such tricks of the trade. 

10. “In other words the state-guaranteed (B. B. and 0. I.) and the 
»tate*o\\ ufd (Eajputana Malwal Railway was giving a bounty to the foreign 
manufacturer equivalent to the whole cost of carriage between Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. It would strain the powers of a viceroy to do as much for a 

home trade The Traffic Manager argued that competition from Karachi 

and Calcutta forced the railway to quote lower rates from Bombay. The 
Bombay Government could not help, because this was au Imperial matter. 
In other words, not one but every native Industry entering the field must be 
trampled down In a struggle for freight among the railways. . . .The Traffic 
Manager wields an i rresponslble power over the country commanded by his 
railway, which should not be entrusted to any man, and least of all to one 
who, rightly from his point of view* regards only his masters' dividend and 
ceciaia wide limits set down by (Government. By a slight readjustment 
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of ^tet he can and sometimes does break down a flourishing trade or tranafor 
It to another part of the country; he can, and sometimes does, crush a rising 
home manufacture in favour of a foreign customer* An amended code of 
Civil Procedure occupies for days and months the wisest of the land, but la 
of less practical consequence to the people of a district than a new edition 
of their Local Goods Traffic Book'*— Lely, Suggiitlons. 

The railway ‘risk note* has only recently been amended a little : 
as it existed for half a century, railway mismanagement and railway dis- 
honesty Inflicted huge losses on innumerable people who entrusted their goods 
to the Railway, and the not^ was so worded that the owner who lost his goods 
In whole or in part could recover little from the By. by going to law about it* 

IBOTION 52. 

1. Vincent Smith, Early India, pp. 132-3. Megasthenes has noted 
that Chandragupta’s officers “measure the land, as in Egypt, and Inspect 
the sluices carrying the water into the branch-canals, so that every one may 
enjoy bis fair sJiare of the benefit.** The Arthstatlra recently ^ilscovered 
inpplements this general description with many details. 

2. Productive— certain to yield at least 5% within 10 years of com- 
pletion; unproductive— certain not to do so; Jnterme late— works about w'hlch 
neither statement could be made (para 125), 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FINANCE. 

Section 53. Stale Needs, There is really no limit to the 
needs of the modem state. It wants from the people all they 
can spare for its purposes, and restrains itself with difficulty at 
the margin, — wide or narrow according to the habits and cir- 
cumstances of the people, — where political discontent and the 
increasing friction of collection advise a halt in no uncertain 
terms. Wars have become fewer and shorter, but armies and 
navies have grown continuously, and the advance of science, 
and the rising prosperity of the people with the rise in the 
standard of living necessarily resulting, have made them more 
and more costly. The devastation of war itself has become 
less frequent, but the burden of being prepared for the 
<'ventuality of war has grown, until in some cases at least, the 
inability to support it longer has precipitated War, as the less 
imb(uira})lc alternative. The nations at tho apex of prosperity 
and ])rogress have led the way, and all others have had to 
follow, morci or less. 

As population grows, the cost of roads and coinmunica- 
tioiis grows. The advance of science revolutionised transport 
during the nineteenth century,* and the railways, ships, ca- 
nals, and ports of modern times have a capacity and efficiency 
undreamt of by former ages, but the cost too has grown to un- 
dreamt-of heights, and, whatever the theory, the practice has 
grown of placing these indispensable services more and more 
under state direction. As population grows, the cost of pre- 
serving health and maintaining and improving sanitary con- 
ditions grows, the proportion of orphans, failures, disabled 
persorus, and aged persons, with none to support them, grows 
beyond the means of privatti charity, sporadic efforts break 
down, and the state has to undertake these duties on uniform 
national lines. In economic activities, properly so called, 
tho distinctive modern note is production on a large scale for 
which labour has to be concentrated in masses working througli 
the instrumentality of machmes growing in numbers and va- 
riety, each needing s|X)cialised skill to yield tho net maximum 
of output; the raw material has to be obtained from the ends 

A. W. Wallace Tht Wonderful C9ntury, r\ iilea of tke 

revolution. 
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of Ibhe earth and often in enormous quantities; and the finish- 
ed product luis to seek distant markets, for the locality where 
it is turned out cannot possibly consume even a small fraction 
of it. All this implies elaborate organisation with delicate 
adjustments. The labourer has merely to obey orders aa the 
mere soldier has to, in an army operating on a vast front, and 
here too, whatever the theory, the logic of facts is inexorable, 
and the practice grows of greater inspection control and sup- 
port by the state on uniform national lines. The maintenance 
of internal peace and order also becomes costher as popula- 
tion increases, and as crime learns to prostitute the various 
advances of modern knowledge and the wonderful facilities 
of modern society to its own ends. Sensibility to suffering, 
appreciation of cause and effect, and the feeling that the strug- 
gle for existence is getting very keen have also grown, and 
one of the joint products is an ideal of education more complex 
and exacting than had been possible in the past. How far 
this growing ideal can be reduced to practice remains to be 
seen, but the whole meaning of human existence is to work for 
the attainment of ideals, and, whatever the theory, again, 
in practice this sphere too is falling more and more into the 
hands of the state to direct, control, and improve. In one 
word, the modem state is more and more expected to be the 
educator of rising generations in order that they at least might 
have a progressively better world to live in than we and our 
forbears have had to suffer from: a world of less suffering and 
more knowledge, a world where insight is surer, and character 
less inadequate to the strains, the calls, the opportunities, 
the visions, and the dedications of life. The State, in fine 
the modern man enthrones in his heart as Secular Providence, 
and the state bureau is the only temple to which he willingly 
brings offerings, full of hope. Ts this all a delusion? Who knows? 
The ultimate truth of life and thought, philosophy and huma- 
nity, can never be seen free from doubts and mists and dark 
indefinable masses in the background; those to whom the 
faith and the hope are given will walk by their light while they 
possess the urge of youth, while those others, their brothers, 
to whom the light has been denied, Will still follow at a dis- 
tance, grousing and grumbling. 

Section 54. Expenditure. /. Wars and War services. 
vSir J. Kaye complained in 1853; 'dt is a truth to be wept over 
by every friend of humanity that within the last fifteen years 
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w'hile soioo five million pounds have been spent on great na- 
tional works, thirty millions have been spent in wars”,* 
The East India Company had incurred a public debt of over 
£ fifty millions when the sceptre passed from its hands, and the 
Mutiny added to it over £ forty millions. But by 1858 Bri- 
tish conquests in India had reached the natural frontiers of 
the country, and the only war on a large scale which India 
had U) wage during the ]:>oriod from 1858 to 1914, Was the 
ilJghan war of the Disraeli IMinistrj^ (1878-80). This cost £ 
eighteim and a half millions, out of which England paid 
fivo-t l^ord Duficrin^s Barmese expedition (1855-6) and Lord 
(Jurzon’s Tibetan (‘xpodition (1003,) were not much bigger 
than some of the various ex]:)editions campaigns and block- 
ades whicli hav(j had to bo frequently undertaken on the N, 
W. frontier between the Indus and Afghanistan proper.^ There 
have been quite a number of these, in fact, there have been 
periods during which this No-man’.s land hae been almost 
continuously disturbed for a number of years at a time, but 
the total cost has not been really heavy, especially when we 
consider the length of the period rove red, and the training 
in aetiial warfares afforded to our troops.- 

I^ss easy to defend was the burden England imposed 
upon India upt(^ about 1900, by employing our troops on Tin- 
l^^rial object outside India, and paying for thorn either not 
at all, or v(^ry inadequatel^y. On more than one occasion the 
Government of India ])rotested vigorously as had the Court 
of Directors before them, for the practice had originated be- 
fore 1858; but it was easier for tlie British Ministry and par- 
liament tr) impose their w'ill upon the Government of India 
than upon the Ilireetors and Proprietors of the Company; 
or W(‘ may describe the position in another way by saying that 
iho Government of India had a distinctly lower statui and 
infiiUiUee under the Act nf l8oS than luul their jiredecossors 
the Isast India Gciujiauv. The Act had |)rovided, we have 
•"'Cen, that wheiuwer Indian troops wcit <'nipiny(*(l beyond the 
frontiers, the mattt'r was to he brought to tht* notice of ]iarlia- 
lueni at an early <latc, and that no such (‘Xjxmcliture was to 
bo imposed upon India without, their consent. Even tliis 
express provision was disregarded on more than one occasion; 
so that the behaviour of the richest empire the world has kjiown, 

* P. 317. t The Afghan War of lOli) cost £ 14.74 ms. 
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towards this poor dependency, was in these matters not only 
mean and unfair, but also illegal at times.^ This shabby page 
of British Imperialism began with the Abyssinian War^ of 1867, 
and was not closed until the Boer War at the end of the 
century inaugurated a fairer treatment of the subject from 
England. The change might be attributed not so much to the 
men in charge at the moment. Lord Curzon and Lord George 
Hamilton, as to the cumulative effect of the strong criticism 
repeatedly expressed on the matter, and especially by the 
official and unofficial witnesses before the Select Committee 
on Indian Finance 1871-4, and the Welby Commission on 
Indian Expenditure, 1895 - 1900.6 

Least defensible of all, as involving not only a large bur- 
den, imposed upon India as an additional annual tax, but also 
issues graver by far than the mere money cost of it, was the 
policy that deliberately saddled her with an army much larger 
than her actual needs, and constituted, moreover, so as to 
insure the permanent mihtary supremacy of the niling power 
at an incalculable sacrifice to the people thus brought comple- 
tely under subjection. The aim was to maintain a force ready to 
take the field at a moment’s notice, large enough to hold the 
frontier until reinforcements could arrive from England, and 
at the same time, another fprce large enough to hold the coun- 
try down with ease. In order to prevent all possibility of 
another conflagration like the Mutiny the proportion of British 
troops to Indian was fixed at 1: 2; the equipment and training 
of the Indian troops were kept inferior; the proportion of Bri- 
tish officers was increased, the prospects of the Indian to rise 
in the army Were kept lower even than in the days of the Com- 
pany; the British troops were to be short service men in the 
prime of life, and troopships ploughed the seas {)erpetually 
to bring up fresh relays of British youths to replace the older 
soldiers; the Indian troops were kept longer in the ranks, and 
special care was taken to see that there did not accumulate in 
any part of the country large numbers of men trained in the 
army, discharged and discontented; and, lastly, the recruit- 
ing of Indian soldiers Was deliberately carried out on a system 
that can only be described as increasingly anti -Indian. The 
more the system is studied as a whole and in all its details, 
the* more plainly does it reveal an utter distrust of the Indian, 
and’^af. the^same time an iron determination to employ all the 
means that the driest intellect could devise to hold him 
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do^ for ever as a helot incapable of ever rising up to olsfim 
the status of freedom. This army, this unique creation of 
British imperialism, must certainly be pronounced a great 
achievement of practical statesmanship. It has throughout 
performed successfully the twin functions for which it was 
designed, and has also been able to lend a hand, as We have 
seen, in the defence and the expansion of the Empire in Africa 
and Europe® as well in Asia, The cost of it has been heavy, 
almost too heavy for the country to bear; and the moral cost, 
if the view here presented be at all sound, so far outweighs 
the material, that to say much about the latter would be 
almost a waste of time and space. Still, some indication of 
the money cost, however brief, can hardly be omitted from 
this section. The period under review began with an army 
of 186,000,— 62,000 British and 124,000 Indian troops, costing 
Hs. sixteen crores a year. In 1885-6 it was increased to 
211,000, — 71,000 British and 140,000 Indian troops, and cost 
lis. eighteen crores a year. In 1894-5 it was further increased 
by 9,000,’ — 3,000 British and 6,000 Indian troops, which meant 
another two crores per year. The pay of the British soldier 
and the charges to be paid for him to England have been 
increased more than once. The pay of the Indian soldier was 
also increased from the Ist January 1899. And barracks, 
military works and equipment haye swallowed up large sums 
every decade. Perhaps, the costliest period Was the decade 
from 1899 to 1909, during which £ fifteen milions were spent 
upon these necessaries. The average net cost of the military 
services under all heads during the three years preceding the 
War was over £ nineteen and a half millions per year. The 
net cost shown in the budget for 1922-23 was £ forty -four and 
one third millions. The Indian Ketrenohment Committee pre- 
sided over by Lord Inchoapo has advised (March 1923) that 
'‘expenditure after a few years be brought down to a sum not 
exceeding Re. 50 crores’ ' (i.e. £ thirty three and one-third 
millions.)^ 

THE ARMY IN INDIA AND 1T8 EVOLUTION (1924)— an 

official publication, 

//. Famines. The loss to the people from famines is far 
greater, we have seen, than the indirect and direct loss to the 
state, and this latter again is far greater than the direct and 


♦ DiOheaPa Raport, Part 1. 
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incVrect expenditure the state is obliged to undertake because 
of famines. In this section we can only deal very briefly and 
roughly with the last and the lowest of these threes amounts, 
and only of one part of it, viz. the dire('t expenditure. It has 
been shown in an earlier section that the cost of direct famine 
relief to the state during the decade from 1868 to 1877 was 
Rs. fifteen crores, and so a Famine Insurance Fund was in- 
stituted from 1878 amoimting to Ks. one crore and a half per 
year, No such sum, however, could be provided on account 
of the Afghan War before 1881-82. Duiing the decade 1873 
to 1882 the amount spent on Famine Relief and Insurance 
was a little over £ seventeen and a half milhons; from 1886 
to 1890 only Rs. one crore and sixty eight lakhs altogether 
could be provided, but the larger provision in the remaining 
years of the decade brought up the total to a little under £ six 
millions; thus, adding to this amount the two million pounds 
iKJtually provided in 1 881*2 and 1882-3, we have for the so called 
Famine Insurance Fund an actual expenditure of only £ eight 
millions during the t^velve years after the Fund 

constituted, whereavs the additional taxation imposed for the 
purpose was on the understanding that £ twelve millions would 
be allotted. During the next decade (1 893-1 W2) the full crore 
and a half was provided only in th(‘ first year; only three crores 
were allotted duiing the next three years. Then followed the 
great famine of 189li 7 which cost Rs. seven crores and a quar- 
ter in direct relief and the greater famine of 1899-1900 which 
cost over Rs. ten crores in direct relief. Dining the decade 
1901-1911, not ten but eleven million pounds and three quar- 
ters^ had to lx? allotted to this head of expenditure, mainly 
because of the famine of 1907-08. Finally from 1911 to 1920 
the average annual provision per year was £T2 million l>ecause 
Rs. twenty lakhs in addition to the usual one hundred and fifty 
had to be provided in the year 1919.* 

IIL Railways and Irrigation, As lias been noted above. 
Sir John Lawrence started the policy of state construction oi 
“productive”® works out of loans. Before his time the exjx?n- 
diture on ordinary irrigation and public works out of revenue 
had risn from £ one third million in 1 849 to over £ four mil- 
lions in 1858. When it exceeded six millions in the year 18(37-8, 


♦ Vakil, Finincial Developmtnts, (Ui. 9. I’he Ukuibs roi-Bv^ry ajr 
%\y%n with their eubheadfi irom 1878 to 192U. (pp. 202-3.) 
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it was perceived that the treasury could not provide the 
amount out of ordinary revenues, still less go on enhancmg 
it, without an increase in the burdens of taxation that would 
be unbearable, especially as the sum the government had to 
find annually to make up the guaranteed interest of 5 % to 
the railway companies, was also increasing year by year. 
“Protective” public works- — railways and canals — began to 
appear in the accounts from 1881 as a result of the recommen- 
dations of the Famine Commission of 1 880, and We have seen 
above how the Famine Insurance Fund was created by addi- 
tional taxation in order that such schemes could be pursued 
more or less steadily, and progressively realised. Through- 
out the period under review government have consistently 
borrowed as much money as they could in England and in 
India, and they have kept themselves well supplied on the 
whole with railway and irrigation schemes to spend it on. And 
it must be admitted that where vast sums and large under- 
takings spread over years are involved, the pursuit of a steady 
policy like this makes on the whole for economy to an 
incalculable extent, llailways, we have noted, have i^een the 
favourite investment; irrigation schemes obtained very much 
less of the money available, for a whole generation. But We 
have also seen that from the beginning of the present century 
much larger sums have been allotted to irrigation, mainly 
lx3cause of the rude shocks of the famines of 1897 and 1900 
and the plain moral deduced from them by Sir Colin Scott 
xMoncrief s Commission. The public debt has grown from about 
£92 millions in 1861 to £157 ms.^ in 1882. But by the latter 
year £13 millions of capital had been sunk by the state 
in railways, and 21 millions more in major irrigation 
works of a productive character; so that the burden of the 
debt was then no more than what it had been in 1861. 
During the twenty years from 1882 to 1902 the debt 
increased nominally !> £211 millions; but it had been 

really reduced to £72 millions, as by that year the capital 
spent by the state on railway’s and irrigation had reached 
the figure of £139 millions. Finally by the end of 1913-14 
the last year before the great War, the debt had risen 
nominally to £274 millions; but again we have to enter on the 
other side of the account £45.5 millions spent by the state upto 
that date on irrigation works, and a railway property which 
inclusive of the guaranteed railways purchased by the state 
was wurtli at least, £330 millions on that date. Tlius the Crov- 
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enfinent of India is as a property-o\vning corporation a weal- 
thy party whose assets exceeded the liabilities by over £ one 
hundred millions. And many Englishmen entertain the 
opinion, not only that this growing wealth has been created 
by British foresight, persistence, supervision, and control, but 
also that Indians do not possess nor are they capable of tic- 
quiring the qualities necessary for the ellicient management 
and steady improvement of this property, so valuable in it- 
self and so beneficial to the entire population. On the other 
hand, Indians can acquire confidence in themselves and inspire 
it in others, only in proportion as they get the chance of manag- 
ing and^ developing large concerns, involving millions of pro- 
perty and employing hundreds and even thousands of men 
in various capacities. A begiiming is only just being mad(‘ 
in the direction of throwing the higher appointments in Rail- 
ways open to quahfied Indians.* And the pubfio works depart- 
ment ought to give us men like Sir AL Vishweshwaraya, D. B. 
K. R. Godbole, Pramath Nath Bose, the creator of the Jam- 
shedpur mines and industries, and the late K. B. Murzban, 
in a steady stream. As our mac bine -driven industries grow 
and thrive, they will supply another small stream of 
managers and financiers. And finally the Indianised army 
will also turn out decade by decade another contingent trained 
up as Royal Engineers. So that there is no mason to 
apprehend a dearth of men of the right stamp even for the 
largest state concerns. The dearth of qualified men for so 
long a period has betm entirely due to the greed of power 
that has kept these avenues of training a close monopoly, in 
utter disregard of the vital interests of the nation. 

Section 55. Expenditure: Ordinary Cm7. IV. Public Works 
of a non-military character and other than railways or irriga- 
tion works, were provided out of current revenues, and the 
expenditure varied according to the character of the year. 
They were taken out of the hands of the Mihtary Board by 
Dalhousie in 1855, and separated from State Railways 
and Irrigation by Lawrence. New civil buildings, 
repairs to communications, new communications, repairs to 
buildings, and establishments are the principal sub-heads. 
Buildings range from the Secretariat at Dehli to a chowki in 
a petty village. Roads are metalled or ordinary, with bridges 

• See laila la 1tt4->SS, dlagimitti 14 i^. 
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throughout their length, or only at sora(3 piiwjos; or tfjey 
ar(3 banked and HUrfaecd roads, or only banked, or only 
cleared, and drained only more or less partially. All these 
are regularly maintained. Tht^re were not forty thousand 
miles of metalled, nor one hundred and forty thousand 
jniles of unrnetallod, roads in British India by 1901-02; 
this record no one could regard as at all satisfactory for our 
vast country. In spite of the Straoheys and the Chesneys, to 
go on building railways at breakneck speed is not everything 
Tile net expenditure incurred by tlie state varied; ’t was £2.7 
millions in 1902-03, £ 3.8 millions in 1882-3, £ 4.4 millions in 
1802-63, and £ 5.1 millions 1911-12; the average for the three 
years just preceding the Great War was £ 5.4 millions. 

V- (a, b) Civil Departtnenta dud Miacdianeoua The 
gemual heading Civil Departments comprised ten sub-heads; 
(1) Gejuual Administration, (2) Courts of Law, (3) Jails, 
(4) Police, (5) Ports and Pilotage, (6) Education, (7) 
EcclesiasLcal, (8) Medical, (9; Political, (10) Scientific and 
Minor Departments. Ix3t us consider very briefly the mor3 
important of these, inainl}'^ from the point of view of finance. 

I (J) General ^Adniinisf ration ineant the upjx^r civil admi- 
nistration from the Secretary of 8tate and his Council down 
to tlie Commissioners of Divisions. Exceptional expenditure 
prompted from motive.s of high policy, such as on a Dehli 
Darbar, a Jubilee celebration, or a visit from a member of the 
Royal family, or the Tsarevitch, or the King of Belgium, 
was also entered under this head. Apart from the occasional 
lluctuatioms thus aiising the cost under this head remained 
stationary for a long }xuiod; for, as we have seen, there 
was no ehaiigo of importance in the upper administrative 
organisation of British India from 1858 to 1893; there 
has bt^en no extension of boundaries, either, except in the case 
()1 Banna. Ctirzon s ])artition and constitution of the N. W. 
E. Province, Morlcy’s enlargement of the executives and 
legislatures, the visit of His lm|)erial Majesty and the repar- 
tition of Bengal and the formation of I^hli as a separate 
province, were on the other hand all crowded together in one 
decade, and the expenditure under this head, £!.:> miilious in 
llX)l-02 bec^imo £ 2.6 millions by 1911-12. Some economy had 
been effected since, and the average for the three years ending 
With 1913-14 was £ 2.2 millions. The new Government of 

l6 
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India Act with its enlarged executives and iegislaturefi will 
of course involve another large increase, commencing with 
1920-21; but for the first time in the history of British India 
a substantial and let us hope an increasing proportion of the 
total will come into Indian hands and circulate in the country. 

(2, 3) Law Courts, Law Officers and Jails. This head 
need not detain us. The net cost has for many years been 
in the neighbourhood of half a million pounds for jails, and 
five times that amount for law and justice. 

(4) Police. Tills head need not detain us either. Apart 
from the village watchmen, the police force cost about Rs. 
two crores and twenty lakhs upto 1880. In the eighties better 
training arrangements were made, the proportion of officers 
was raised and the net cost by 1891 w<is Rs. three crores and 
forty lakhs. In 1901 the cost was Rs. thirty lakhs more. Then 
came the PoLioe CJommission and the reforms recommended by 
it. The numbers were increased, the pay was improved, al- 
though as often in India, not adequately lor the lower ranks, and 
the net cost also increased by Rs. three crores. And during 
the triennium ending with the outbreak of the Great War 
the average net cost was abut Rs. six crores and ninety lakhi 

(6) Education. The total expenditun) on the pubhe 
educational institutions in British India, which being Govern- 
ment institutions are wholly controlled by the Education De- 
partment, or being aided by Government are inspected and 
partially controlled by the same agency, is deriv^ed from Gov- 
ernment funds (includng the funds of municipalities and local 
boards), or from fees, or from subscriptions and endowments 
by private individuals, or from other miscellaneous sources. 
The growth in the expenditure upon education from pubhc; 
funds has been at a gradually increasing rate. From Rs. 91 
lakhs in 1873-4, it grew to one crore and (Ught lakhs in 1881-2, 
nearly four crores in 1901-2, and seven crores and cdghtyscven 
lakhs in 1911-12, A table printed as a -Sote gives the distribu- 
tion of the expenditure over tho entire field of education. ^ 

A mutual comparison of the forty five figures, in that 
table, vertically and horizontally, will of itself suggest many a 
reflection and criticism. The defects of the system both as 
a whole and in tho mutual relations of its various parts lie 
almost on the surface. Home of them will be dealt with in a later 
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chapter. Hero it Would not be appropriate to the main subject 
to refer to more than two of them. In the first place, look at the 
unspeakably meagre provision for Special Education. A finance 
minister cannot draw more and more from the people for the 
treasury unless the productive capacities of the people go on 
increasing; and this end cannot be reahsed under modern condi- 
tions of inbernational comj^)etition, without heavy and growing 
expenditure on a sufficient number of technical institutions of 
every variety. While it is true in a sense that all sound 
education is productive, aU technical education worthy of the 
name is directly productive. Well-trained agriculturists, 
mechanics, artisans, chemists, engineers, ship- builders, and 
other skilled workers too numerous in their variety to detail, 
would be productive in a far higher sense than railways and 
irrigation canals, fisheries and mines, forests ajid plantations. 
These other material objects, indeed, are productive only 
in so far as then^ are the human agents armed with the 
necessary skill to make or work and develop them. And to arm 
an increasing number of the boys and girls as they grow up 
with the necessary skill is to establish and rapidly develop a 
well-conceived system of tcctuiical and vocational education 
all over the country, properly correlated to the key industries, 
the main occupations, and the economic products and peculia- 
rities of each hnguistic area. IdLow much of this can be done 
in our vast country with a beggarly eighty-four lakhs a year? 
How can a bureaucracy faihng to create such a system of edu- 
cation and preserving the posts of responsibility and oppor- 
tunity for men of their own race from decade to decade, rebut 
the charge that they meant not to develop the country and 
the people but merely to exploit them? 

Secondly, compare the expenditure on education as a 
whole with the expenditure upon the various other objects 
more or loss briotly discussed in these sections. Could not 
iuore have been allotted to this, if necessary, oven at the ox- 
ptiOflo of one or more of the others? Cannot more, and a faster 
rate of progress be provided now and in the immediate future? 
And if it bo really found impossible to do so out of current 
revenues, why should tliere not bo a thorough examination of bir 
M. Vishweshwaraya’s suggestion of ‘'a loan averaging about 
fifteen crores per annum during the next ten years for the 
development of education and industries”?* 

* dM Rfconilructiog India, Cb4l4. 
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(^) MedicaL This is another head of expenditure which 
badly needs a large and an immediate increase. The death 
rate in India is high. 2 The death-rate of women within the 
child-bearing age-limits is higher. The rate of infant morta- 
lity is dreadful. Our bloated cities arc areas where diseases 
rage like forest-fii'es. And yet our rural areas, scanty in re- 
sources because of the want of work, are pomring their life- 
streams into these stinking slums in increasing volume. Ma- 
laria takes off about a million people per year, and the numbers 
who recover only to lead lives lacking in vigour and hope 
cannot be counted. Now and then there is an epidemic of 
fevers, when more than two millions die of it in less than a 
year, as in 1908. Such an epidemic is followed, moreover, 
l)y a year of a lower biith-rate. The influenza carried off 
six millions in 1917. The average mortality from plague 
since it broke out first in August 1896 works out at five lakhs 
a year, though the later portion of the period with its reduced 
numbers has lowered the average for the whole. Cholera, 
which can take a heavy toU only from cities, pilgrimages and 
fairs, has become less frequent with l^etter waiter supply and 
improved conservancy, but still it killed seven lakhs in 1907 
and nearly six lakhs in 1891, and the year is rare in which it 
kills less than two lakhs. Small- pox is about the only scourge 
whose ravages have fallen off during the British period. Vac- 
cination was introduced early in the sixties of the last century. 
It has to contend against the ignorant prejudices and super- 
stitions of the people. In 1864-5 only 556 persons were vac- 
cinated in the whole of north India. Trom such microscopic 
beginnings, however, the aetivities of the department have 
grown until th('y refuihed fair proportions. By 1880-1 the 
annual vaccinations wore over four millions, and the next two 
dooa<les doubled the number. 

Perha[>.s the first civil hospital hi British India was opened 
at Madras in 1670; thtj (Jaloutta General Hospital was opened 
in 1795. The number of hospitals and disjxjnsaries^ has grown 
at a snaiFs pace. There were 1247 in 1881, 1<S09 in 1891, 3402 
in 1901 and 4128 in 1911. The [Kjpulatioii of British India 
was in 1911 over 214 millions. Does that give one hospital 
to 59,108 people ? By no means. Bombay is the only major 
province with n high urban jiopulation, and even in Bombay 
over four-fifths of the jjeople are rural. At the other extreme 
stands Bihar and Orissa, backward and mediaeval with a 
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vengeance, if you associate progress and modernity principally 
with towns; for this province has only 3.7% living in towns 
out of its pojHiIation of thirty-four millions and a half; 
and, of course, very few of our four thousand hospitals are in 
villages. 

it may be romorabered that the East India Company 
thought of a proper systcjm of laws and lawcourts only when 
parliament threw India opm to Englishmen. It is equally 
curious to discover that improvements in the general sanita- 
tion of the country were seriously thought of only when the 
Army Sanitary Commission, 1863, pointed out that the army 
itself could not possibly be ox|>ected to keep better health vrith- 
out them. Sanitary Boards and Commissioners were appoint- 
ed. But what could these foreigners utterly ignorant of th(‘ 
language ways and medical and hygienic conceptions of the 
])oople, obsessed moreover with the fads and fanaticisms of new 
science, achieve? It is all very well to call the Indian village 
a dung* heap with stagnant water befouled by men and cattle, 
in which men and cattle bathe, and out of wliich they drink 
together. It is all very w'ell to call the Indian villager ignorant 
superstitious and conservative. It is not for the reformer to 
twitch his nostrils and turn away. 8iich as it is, that is the 
world he has to work in work far and l>otter, as far as possible. 
And if he only brings sympathy and understanding to his la- 
bour of love, he will lind it, witli all its faults, vor}^ human and 
pla,stie. Real progress dates only from the extension of local 
sclf-governrnent by fx)rd Ripon; but it is substantial as yet 
only in municipal areas, though as their population goes on 
incrcjising. the old solutions and arrangements cease to answer, 
or the welcome reform of one generation comes to be regarded 
as a legacy of e\nl by the next. Sanitary Engineers have been 
appi'itited from 1888 and sanitarv works in tovms and rural 
aretis, sanctioned by the Sanitary Board and wholly or par 
tially financed by government, ai’e carried out and maintain- 
ed under their su|x>rvision. Thorough going changes in the 
organisation were introduced under the recommendations 
of the Indian Plague Commission of 1898. The Indian Pasteur 
Institute at Kasauli started work from 1900, and similar 
institutions luue been ofx^ned in other parts of the country. 
The Plague Research (Commission, 1905-07, proved that the 
infection did not travel directly from man to man, and that 
the problem of fighting and eradicating plague was the prob- 
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lem' of fighting and eradicating the rat-flea; and important 
changes in the methods of dealing with the epidemic and the 
areas where it pi'evailed followed, many useless troublesome 
and unpopular measures being discarded. The Imperial Ma- 
laria Conference, 1909, has led to the formation of Central and 
Provincial Committees and the establishment of a Central 
Malaria Bureau at Kasauli for research and the training of 
officers. And this has been followed up by the appointment 
in the provinces of touring malaria experts to investigate the 
conditions in specially affected areas, and advise as to the 
proper remedies. Thus Dr. Bentlej-’s report about Bombay 
City in 1911, for instance, has led to the filling up of wells and 
tanks, the laborious structums of an age when the w'aterworks 
had not yet come into existence. A scientific study of tropi- 
cal diseases began in India with the Parel Central Research 
institute (1901), which was moved to Kasauli in 1904. The 
Bombay institution confined itself thereafter to the preparation 
of antiplague vaccine. These and similar acthities have been 
financed by Imperial grants from 1 tMlS-09 onwards, amounting 
to over a million pounds in the first fi \'0 years;^ a j)ortion non- 
recurring for ca])ital expenditure or exceptional use, but th(' 
])alance promised to continue for several years.* And from 
1910 when Sir Sankaran Nair became the mem}>er of the Im- 
[Kmal Executive Council for ^sanitation as \>ell as education, 
an active policy ha.s bc'cn inaugurated for the sanitary and 
hygienic improvement of towns and villages, by the creation 
of a new service of Health Officers, Sanitary Inspectors, and 
Travelling Inspectors, open to Indians with the necessary qua- 
lifications, and by the encouragement of postgraduate study 
and research in the necessary subjects. The exj'>enditure from 
government funds, central provincial and lo(‘al, was Rs. seventy 
lakhs in 1882-3, eighty-eight lakhs in 1891-2, over a crore 
in 1901-2; for the tricimium ending with 1 913-1 4, it averaged 
Rs. one crore and forty lakhs. The singif* liead has since been 
split up into two (a) Medioul, (b) Sanitation; the gross ex} 3 en- 
diture on (a) from 1911-loto 1918-19 has av(;ragcd £ nine and 
a half lakhs, and that on (b) £six laklis nearly; thus giving a 
total for both (d Rs. two crores and thirty-two lakhs. From 
one crore in 1901-2 to two crores a?id a third in twenty years 
is by no means a rate progress to satisfy those who at all 
n3aliso the life and death importance of medical aid and sani- 


♦ By 1019 tlioy arnoimted to £ 20 mb. 
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tary improvementfl in our vast rural land, teeming witfe a 
population weakened by disease and poverty, and dishearten- 
ed by ignorance and oppression and a hopeless environment. 


(9) PoliticaL Under this head is entered the expendi- 
lure of the political and foreign department of the Govern- 
ment of India upon Residents, Agents and their establishments 
in Native States, political subsidies, such as was paid to Amir 
Abdur Rahman Khan of Afghanistan, the maintenance of 
refugees, State pensioners, and State prisi oners, ^ and similar 
objects. Occasionally, a Boundary Commission, a special 
Mission, or a Negotiation sw-dLs the total. The amount 
exceeded £ one million for the first time in 1906-7, was in the 
neighbourhood of that figure from 1911-12 to 1916-17, but was 
over £ two millions for the next two years, owing to India’s 
contribution to the expenditure upon the South Persia Rifles 
and similar items due to the Great War. On the other hand, 
the income from the tributes and contributions received from 
Native States has generally amounted to £ six lakhs a year, 
and this sum might be fairly treated as a partial set-ofl. 

(10) Scientific and Minor Departments, This head covers 
the Department of Agriculture, the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, various Survey departments geological, magnetic, 
meteorological, linguistic, archaeological, ethnographical; several 
central institutions such as the Central Museum, the Central 
Research and X Ray Institutes, the Imperial Library, the 
Bureau of Commercial Intelligence; and other miscellaneous 
activities such as the census, the supervision of emigration, 
the inspection of mines, explosives, and factories, etc. Tlie 
exp nditure as late as 1891-2 was less than Rs. six lakhs 
a year. But the Agriculture Department started in 1881 got 
an impetus during Lord Curzon’e regime, agricultural colle- 
ges and researches have grown apace with excellent results, 
improved vseed, improved methods and scientific processes of 
protecting the crop from pests etc. have been produced and 
are being popularised by demonstrations and propaganda, 
the various highly intricate problems connected with Indian 
agriculture are being envisaged mo»e concretely continuously 
and earnestly by a larger number of minds, belter equipped 
than ever before in Indian history, and aa wo! have 

earlier chapter, the department is already urging government 
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ancl people to advance scientifically towards the rapid attain- 
ment of results of incalculable beneficence. Some of the other 
departments and activities enumerated above are of still later 
origin, and while several of them are necessarily on a limited 
scale some are developing at a vigorous rate. The total gross 
expenditure has naturally grown fast; it was nearly £5 lakhs 
by 1901 '2, nearly £ one million by 1911-2, and with the single 
exception of the year 1915-16, has continued growing year by 
year; it was a little over £ one million and a half in 1918-19, 
and the Agriculture Department has nearly always had more 
than half the outlay, 

Eurof)eans often expit‘ss dissatisfaction at what they 
consider the very inadequate appreciation for services like the 
above, by educated Indians. But thei'e is mure in the matter 
than meets the superficial eye. In the first place t^^overnment 
reports are not easily accessible and official accounts are as 
a rule unreadable. Secondly, Indian education luis been far 
too literal'} and abstract in character. Thirdly, a good many 
years necessarily pass in what might b<3 called prosjx^cting 
and pioneering work; while on the one hand, a conscientious 
government docs not increase expenditure and (establish- 
ments except in directions offering reasonable jjrosjxects of 
substantial results, (m the other hand, ineagrf' allotments and 
small establishments can rarely producae n'sults, and, to the 
lay mind not accustomed to look beffjre and after with the 
hopeful vision and enthusiasm of the expert, are likeely to 
appear a mere w’aste. Besides, until tliey do achi<‘ve results, 
a consummation that might not 1x3 attairaal fur d(x-ades, those 
ex|3erts and their official mouth- pieec'S /ail at the backwardness 
of the country, the igoorane(; su^x’Tslil ion and conservatism 
of the people, and the defm-ssing apathy of tlie suiroundings, 
in every variety of t(me ai <1 gesture, t’nder these circum- 
stances, it Is hardly a inatler for surprise th:»l educated India 
should emphasiz(‘ a single as j:x3ct (Mammon |(» ;dl such activities 
and departmimts, as to which it finds the govermiK'nt attitude 
indifferent to th(‘ point of erirninality. Educated India is 
not at all against the importation of real and indisjiensable 
experts or of keeping them as long as tliey an* really indispxins- 
able. But the foreign oxjjcrt gives loss than twenty years 
of active service and that too in broken periods. Ho takes 
away all his exjx>n‘oncf% training, ffmulty, and reputation with 
him to benefit other lands, while he is still in the prime of life 
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There is also the possibility of his not giving the benefit of* all 
the secrets and processes he has discovered or perfected while 
hero, to the land to which he feels little attachment in 
spite of all it does for him, since it is not in human nature 
to fe^l much attachment for a land where he and his 
children cannot settle down. Under such conditions, the 
average individual responds only to the cash nexus and behaves 
accordingly. Hence it is that from the days of V. N. Mandlik 
and M. G. Ranade, Indian patriots have felt that Indian 
Kisources had much rather not be developed at all than deve- 
loped only at the hand of foreign experts, to give rise only to 
an increasing exploitation of the country by the foreigner. 
Any strengthening of the juto industry or the tea plantations 
for instance, while they continue, as from the beginning to 
the present day, monopolies in the hands of foreigners, who 
moreover, resist Indian aspirations with all their might, and 
have proved themselves incapable of any real sympathy for 
Indian labourers and subordinates, Indian opinion does not 
look upon as j>ure gain. There can 1x3 no real industrial 
flevelo[)ment or economic advance until the new industries 
or occupations are from the top to the bottom in Indian hands, 
so that the .skill, processes and organisation involved are all 
likewise in competent Indian hands. Experts might bo 
brought now and then, here and. there, and assigned certain 
tasks, as in Japan or any other country; hut they should be 
servants om])loye(] only fora {x^riod, during wiiich the training 
up of the Indian or Indians associated with them should 1x3 
an integral part of their duties. IJiere is no industrial advance 
worthy of the name, whicdi is not a complete transplantation 
and successful culture of foreign skill into our owm country. 

A mere incn*ase in tht3 mileage of railways or in the bulk and 
the value of thi^ production is one thing, a real progres.sive 
advance is cpiite another. Hence it is, and not at all because 
of such unworthy hidings as jralousy or colour prejudice, that 
o\])oncnts of the Indian view have become more and more 
insistent (3n tlu? subjert of the rae«3 and domicile of the agency 
employed, in the dissmiling Minut-e already referred to in an 
(atrlier st^ction. Sir Ahcliir Rahim wrote: 

*‘The proper stand |K)iut, which alone in my opinion fur- 
nishes a satisfactory basis to work upon, is that the importa- 
tion of ofiioials from Eurof^e .should bo limited to cases of clear 
necessity (para 50) In the second group (of the services) 
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shonld be placed appointments in which the administrative 
aspect of the work (to be done) is more or less subsidiary, and 
for which differentiated and specialised qualifications of a 
professional, scientific or technical character are required. As 
such qualifications are capable of being sufficiently definitely 
ascertained there is no good reason why in this class of appoint- 
ments Indian candidates when properly qualified should not be 
appointed to the fullest extent available in India. I would 
place in this group all judicial appointments, and appoint- 
ments in the education agriculture, civil, veterinary, forest, 
geological, survey, factory and boiler inspection, mines, mint 
and assay, pilots (Bengal), public works and railways, Indian 
finance, military finance, medical, telegraph (engineering) and 
the survey of India departments” (para. 54).* 

V (b). Miscellaneous covers the hcculs of territorial and 
political Pensions, civil, furlough, absentee, and superannua- 
tion Allowances, Exchange, Stationery and printing, special 
Commissions of Inquiry, etc. It is not necessary to give any 
details about these heads in an elementary book like this. Bui 
connected with the subject of Exchange and indeed with the 
whole topic of Expenditure is the much debated matter of the 
Home Charges, The expenditure of our government is neces 
sarily incurred partly here- and partly in England. This must 
continue to be the case, to some extent at least, as long as 
India is within the British Empire. We have borrowed a large 
portion of our public debt from England; and the interest has 
of course to be paid every year. This must continue to be 
the case as long as England is for us, as it has been all along, 
the cheapest market to borrow from. A conflict of interest 
between England and India arises with regard to the remain- 
ing items. The larger the number of foreigners employed in 
India in civil or military capacities, permanently or for shoi t 
periods, the larger the charge for |)ensions, leave and furlough 
allowances etc., items which are really a part of the pay due 
to them under their contracts with us. From Badabhai Naoroji 
onwards, the Indian contention has been that it should l>e 
a cardinal principle of the policy of the government, to employ 
the fewest possible foreigners, and keep these charges as low 
as possible. The reply to this htis been that this was not mere- 
ly a question of the money cost; the British were bound to give 
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to India a Western, modem, progressive, efficient, Britis4i 
administration, this was the inner meaning of the phrase “the 
British Connection”, which could only be maintained and 
developed thus, and the indirect benefits to India were far 
greater than the cost. And the rejoinder has been— it was 
perfectly true that this was not merely a question of the money 
cost, for the losses to India, direct and indirect, are far greater 
than the cost. The money if spent upon Indians w‘ould cir 
culate and fructify within the country. The experience and 
the reputation, if won by Indians, would remain available 
even after they retired from service and would elevate India 
in the estimation of the world. And as G. K. Gokhle observ- 
ed in 1905,* 

“This question is to u$ something more than a mere ques- 
tion of careers. When aU positions of power and of official 
trust and responsibility are the virtual monopoly of a class, 
those who are outside that class arc constantly weighted down 
with a sense of theii' own inferior position, and the tallest of 
them have no option but to bend in order that the exigencies 
of the situation may be satisfied. Such a state of things, as 
a temporary arrangement, may be accepted as inevitable. As 
a permanent arrangement it is impossible. This question is 
thus to us a question of national jjrestigcj and self-respect, 
and we feel that our future growth is bound up with a proper 
solution of it”. 

How far the new constitution put into force, 1920-21, 
and the new era commencing, will alter the case and how fast, 
the future will show. 

Again, in connection with our international trade, the 
shipping, the banking, and the agency without w'hich it could 
not go on, were for a long period exclusively British: and when 
other nations like Germany, Japan and America obtained 
a share, all these other foreigners together accounted for only 
a small though a slowly increasing share of it. Even in their 
case, the payments w^ to a large extent made through Eng- 
land, and all those itqms have gone to sw^ell the Home Charges 
as the volume of the international trade has increased. The 
government attitude on this section of this subject has through - 

* Bodfltt Speech ImpI, Mf- OtMCil 29th March. 
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"out been — “What can We do? It ia the course of the trade: it 
is the natural course of things”. Or “We are convinced free 
traders: it is really for the best; and to act otherwise is against 
our principles”. Here, again, the Indian view has been that 
a national government would necessarily have behaved very 
differently; Indian shipping banking and agency business Would 
have been helped by it to make a start and to grow up until 
each was strong enough to compete unaided, and thus there 
would have been not only a progressive reduction of this item 
in the Home Charges, but a real industrial and economic 
advance. 

Another amount in the Homo Charges is due to the 
purchase of military, railways, and government stores in Eng- 
land. Goveniment is necessarily such a large buyer, that in 
the case of some articles it could easily have built up its own 
factories and produced for itself what it needed. ♦ In that case, 
the price paid would have remained in India, Indian labour 
Would have been benefited from the first, and the indirect gain 
would have been all the greater if the factories as they deve- 
loped had been Indianised, and thus had served to raise up 
one industry after another in the country. Instead our gov- 
ernment simply bought all it needed from England for a long 
period. As a rule, much more of Indian money was annually 
spent in England than the Kriglish capital annually borrow- 
ed on Indian jxccount. I'he production of some of the mili- 
tary requirements in India itself in government factories, and 
the purchase locally of a few other articlev«, have been changes 
in the practice, introduced from the eighties of the last century. 
How far we shall go in this flirection and how fast in the era 
now dawning, the future will show.f 

Lastly, Exchange: from about 1870 to 1898 our treasury 
lost a great deal on the exchange of rupees into sovereigns; 
for any coin outside the boundaries of the state within which 
it is a legal tender, is worth only the precious metal contained 
in it, payments in any country have to be made in the legal 
tender of that country, the legal tender of England is the so- 
vereign which is a gold coin, while tne rupee is a silver coin, 

* The Mui^hal Government wa» a large producer. See J. Sarkar, 

M. ^dmifiUtration, pp. 

t See, lor Home Chargee Morlson. Economic Traofition in lndit» 
ChB. 8 9. 
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and as the gold-value of silver fluctuated largely with a down-* 
ward tendency and actually fell considerably^ during the period 
indicated, more and more rupees had to be paid out of our 
treasury to make up the same number of sovereigns for our 
payments in England. In 1893, the government, after pro- 
longed consideration and with much hesitation, fixed the rupee 
at one-fifteenth of a £ (Is. 4d.), and ceased to coin fresh rupees 
for a time. By 1898 the rupee rose to this gold value and it 
remained at that level to the beginning of the Great War. 
During this later period, therefore, there was no loss to the 
treasury from exchange; on the other hand, there was a 
considerable gain through the coining of fresh rupees in 
enormous quantities from silver purchased at market rates, — as 
we shall see in a later section. 

Section 56. Income, A State derives an income from 
its properties and from trade and other activities, just like a 
private individual It also takes by law,t at stated intervals, 
a definite part out of the property or the annual income of 
various classes of its citissens : this is its income from taxa- 
tion, which it derives by virtue of its right and power as a 
sovereign to coerce its subjects, and in modern states the 
income so derived forms by far the greater portion of the 
whole. W^e therefore begin with a bri(^f account and discussion 
of the principal heads of the Taxation Income of our govern- 
ment from 1858 upto date. 

The moat important of these is : — 1. Land Revenue, This 
is a tax on agricultural incomes, levied in India from times 
immemorial, being tlu* most natural of taxes in a country 
predominantly agricultural. The permanent settlement 
with the Zainindars w^as a tax on their rents or agricultural 
incomes. Which, in 1793 when first fixed was, w'e have seen, 
as high as ten-elevenths of these incomes, but has fallen in 
process of time to one-fuuith or less. The land revenue rea- 
lised from U. P., C. P. and the J^anjab is also a tax on rents 
the proceeds of which have increased with the progressive 
growth of rental incomes in those provinces, as the settlement^ 
there were subject to enhancement at each revision; but a pro- 
gressively larger fraction of the income hits remained with 
the landowning shareholders, a decrefising fraction has been 
taken into the treasury; the fall has been from over eighty to 
under fifty per cent. The land lovenuo in the ryotwari pro- 
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vinces is a tax upon agricultural incomes collected from the 
ooltivators themselves. The fact that in these parts of British 
India there are few non-cultivating lando\^ners leasing 
out their fields to tenants for rents, caimot alter the character 
of the land revenue they pay, from the point of view of public 
finance. It might be conceded that pure economic rent does 
not raise the price of agricultural produce; and that therefore 
land revenue not exceeding such rent in amount yields an 
income to the state without pressing either on the ryot himself 
(when he does succeed in winning from the land an income 
ill excess of wages and costs), or on any one else. This argu- 
ment, however, means only that in a poor agricultural society 
mainly composed of peasant proprietors, land revenue is al- 
most an ideal tax, or that it is almost the only tax possible; 
not that it is not a tax at all Finally, a school of economists 
or socialists preferring a society without landlords, whom they 
look upon as the worst possible kind of monopolists, have 
urged a social policy of eliminating them by the fiscal expe- 
dient of taxing the entiie rent or surplus profit or unearned 
increment from the land. Such a policy may be desirable 
in some countries at some periods of their history: let us even 
grant for the moment, that it may be universally desirable. 
The expedient proposed may also, for the sake of argument, 
be granted to be both * legitimate and effective. Such 
considerations however have nothing whatever to do with 
the fiscal haracter of land revenue. In the science of public 
ti nance, whatever the state takes as a state, by virtue of its 
authority over its subjects, that, but for the action of the state, 
would have remained with the subjects, is a tax and can be 
nothing else.-^ The gross income to the state under this head 
apart from the income credited to Irrigation has grown slowly 
from a httle over £ 13.25 millions in the quinquennium 1861-5, 
to nearly £ 14.75 rnilhons in 1881-5, a httle over £ 18.75 mil- 
lions in 1901-5, and a httle over £ 21.25 millions in 1911-15, 
We have seen that under the expenditure head of General 
Administration is entered the expenditure upon civil officers 
from the Scjoretary of State for India down to Commissioners 
of Divisions. The expenditure upon officers of lower grades 
employed upon District Administration, Survey* and ^ttle- 
jaent, Land Records, and ail other tasks directly connected 
with the collection of land revenue from the Collector and 
District Magistrate down to the lowest employee, is entered 
against this revenue head; in the quinquonnium 1911-15 this 
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amounted to almost £ 3.9 millions per year. This amount 
will show some increase in the decade just ended because of 
the increase in salary recently granted to the upper ranks, 
European and Indian, Substantial increases in the salary 
of the lower ranks are even more necessary; in fact they have 
been long over-due: a rupee in the hands of the talati or 
kulkami has no more purchasing power than the same coin 
has in the hands of the mamlatdar or the Assistant Collector, 

II, Taxes on rwn- Agricultural Incomes, Cesses on ag- 
licultural incomes over and above the land revenue will be 
more appropriately dealt with, very briefly, in the next chapter. 
We pass on to the Income Tax properly so called, and 
other taxes similar to it. 

There was a deficit of £ 30 milhons for the years 1867-9, 
an anticipated deficit of over £ 6 milhons for 1860-1, wliile the 
annual revenues did not amount to £ 37 rnihions, and the pub- 
lic debt had also risen because of the Mutiny. A trained 
tinancier and economist with a reputation to lose was for the 
first time appointed to the governor -generars council as mem- 
ber for finance, he and Lord Canning cut down expenditure 
as far as possible in all departments, and a proper system 
of keeping accounts and auditing *them was ci’eatecL His 
principal changes in taxation were two: a reform of the cus- 
toms duties, which has been already referred to in section 19 
ante^ and will come up agam in a later section of this chapter, 
and the introduction of an Income Tax for five years. This was 
fixed originally at four per cent, on incomes above £ 20. But 
the minimum was raised to £ 60 in 1862 and the rate was reduc- 
ed to three per cent, from 1863. Abolished in 1866, it was 
revived from 1869 to 1872. The taxable minimum income 
was raised to £ 76 in 1871, and £ 100 m 1872; the rate was 2J% 
in 1869, 3J% (6 pies in the rupee) in 1870, and 2 pies in the 
rupee in the last two years. Sir Richard Tern pie 3 calculated that 
from 1860 to 1872 it hcul brought £ 14.6 millions to the 
treasury. In 1867 and 1868 a substitute for the income tax was 
attempted in the form of a license or certificate tax on trades, 
liaudiorafte and professions; and after the famine of 1877, a 
license tax was re-imposed with considerable latitude to the 
provinces to fix their own gradations and rates. These 
efforts to adapt the income tax to Indian conditions were, how- 
ever, failures, and a regular inoome tax of the modern type 
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was imposed by Act II of 1886. The principal reason for tlit? 
step was the large permanent increase in our military burdens. 
The governor general also adverted to the inequitable charact- 
ei ^of the existing fiscal system, since welbto-do classes like 
the commercial and legal professions and the higher govern- 
ment ofiicials from himself downwards were contributing lit- 
tle, if anything at all, to the ireiisury.4 Under the Act, all 
agricultural incomes, military ofticers drawing less than Rs. 
6,000 per year, and civil incomes below Rs. 500 were exempt- 
ed. The hist minimum was raised to Ks. 1,000 in 11K)3, and 
Rs. 2,000 in 1919. The rate was, roughly, four pics in the rupee 
upto incomes of Rs. 2,000 and five pies for higher ones. The 
amending Act (V) of 1916 introduced graduation by fixing 
the rates at five pies in the rupee for incomes from Rs. 2,000 
to Rs. 5,000, six pies for higher incomes upto Rs. 10,000, nine 
pies upto Rs. 25,000 and one aima in tlie ruj)ee for incomes 
of Rs. 25,000 and higher. Companies' profits were to ]>ay 
the highest rate. The super tax Act (Vdll) of 1917 related 
to incomes above Rs. 50,()00 year and im})OvScd an addi- 
tional tax on the excess, at rates advancing from one anna 
in the rupee to three annas by half an anna for every fifty tliou- 
sand rupees. And by the amending Act (XIII) of 1920, the 
super-tax on Companies’ profits exceeding Rs. 50,000 was 
limited to one anna in tlie rupee, and in the case of undivided 
Hindu families, was to l>e charged on incomes in excess of 
Rs. 75,000. The yield has risen from Rs. one crore and one- 
third in 1886-7 to Rs. one crore and two-thirds in 1892-3, Rs. 
two crores in i900-(M and Rs, two croros and a third in 1908-09. 
For the first seventeen years from 1886 the increas was less 
than lis. five lakhs aimually; from 1903 to 1913-14 it was Rs. 
eleven lakiis annually.* But it is an ill wind indeed that blows 
no good at all to any one. The Great War brought excep- 
tional profits to various trades and occupations and the Income 
Tax receipts rose from Rs. 314 lakhs in 1915-16 to Rs. 566 lakhs 
in 1916-17, Rs. 725 lakhs in 1917-18 and Rs. 815 lakhs in 1918- 
19; and the Super-tax tn^sidos yielded Rs. 222 and 319 lakhs 
resi^tively in the last two years. 

Section 57. Commodity Taooea, There are municipal taxes 
on houses and lands, animals and vehicles, whicli are taxes 
on property; and on tradas and professions which are taxes on 

* S. M. Pagar, Indian Inanmt Tax, p. 186 
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income. These will clann a few words in ihc^ n^.xt chapter. 
We pass on to taxes on commodities. Thes(‘ jnight l;e levied 
from the retail vendor, or at the boundaries, as the commodity 
leaves our country or enters it . Excist* is he general name 
for the first, customs, for the second. Under both h ads th(ire 
are some c ommodities, which are taxied, because it is desirable 
that [K^ople should be prevented from consuming them in largo 
quantities, and an easy method of doing so is to raise their local 
price artificially by taxing tliem. Intoxicants like alcohol, 
opium and hemp, for instance, are very injurious to body, 
mind and character, and destructives of domestic and social 
happiness. At th(^ same time, their use as medicines in infi- 
nitesimal quantitic^s in suitable forms and under medical 
advice^ is unavoidable in tlie. treatment of diseases and general 
debility and in the alleviation of iinbcjarablc excitment, fatigue, 
or pain. And human nature is so weak that man gets habi- 
tuate^d to the use of such dangerous drugs veiy quic;kly, and 
then wants to go on increasing their consiim])tion by more 
frequent and larger doses, regardless of consequences. Hence 
it is a recognisisl portion of the general moral and regulative 
functions of government to control the production and tnule 
of such articles, and since that involves ex^xjnditure, to recover 
it by taxing these articles themselves. »So far there is hardly 
room for any ditforence of opinion on tin*, subject. But modern 
.Mnropoan states have obtained by their taxation of these com- 
modities a largo not income besides. 1’ho burden of the state, 
it has lK3en argued, has got to be distributed as equitably as 
possible over all classes of subjects including the poorest; ta- 
xation on commodities or indirect taxation is felt less than 
taxation of incomes and properties or direct taxation; where 
the masses consume such commodities in large quantities, 
such taxation both otx?rates lus a check on consumption and 
yields a large revenue; the state by emj[)loying this single expe- 
dient thus secures two objects both excellent; and if such 
taxation is to be given up and the state exjxinditure to remain 
on the same level, the only alternative would lx? to tax incomes, 
or properties, or nocesaarios like salt, or harmless luxuries, 
at higher rates. The opposite view, on the other hand, has 
been tliat if the state really in earnest about its moral 
and regulative functions, the oidy right policy for it is to try 
to wean away its subjects from such vicious habits complete- 
ly and at the earliest possible moment; and that even fiscally, 
a population freed from such debiiaing indulgences would 

17 
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pfoduce far more wealth and could spare far more out of it for 
collective purposes than while addicted to them. It is not 
at all surprising that the Government in British India should 
so far have been guided by the sentiment of the English 
people and the practice of European states in this matter; 
but as it becomes more and more Indian in character, it 
will naturally respond more and more to Hindu and Muslim 
sentiment. 

III. Excise. Under this head is included the revenue 
derived from license and distillery fees and duties on sales, 
rents from contractors, owners of toddy palms etc., acreage 
rates in the Panjab from the cultivators of poppy, and fines, 
confiscations and other miscellaneous items. The principle 
of “a reasonable amount of deference to local public sentiment” 
hiis been attended to from 1874. “but the application was 
left to the discretion of the local authorities” 1 for many years. 
After the report of the Indian Excise Committee, 11)05-6, the 
legislation and administrative practices on the subject weic 
overhauled, and the attitude and policy of our government 
since then with regard to the consumption of alcoholic drinks 
appear from the following paragraph : — 

‘^The Government of India have no desire to interfere 
with the habits of those who use alcohol in moderation; this 
is regarded by them as outside the duty of Government, and 
it is necessary in their opinion to make due provision for the 
needs of such persons. Their settled policy, however, is to 
minimise temptation to those who do not drink, and to dis- 
courage excess among those who do; and to the furtherance of 
this policy all considerations of revenue must be absolutely 
subordinated. The most effective method .... is to make the 
tax as high as it Ls possible to raise it without stimulating 
ilhcit production. . . ., and without driving pf-.ople to substitute 
deleterious drugs for alcohol or a more for a leas harmful 
form of liquor. 

Local Committees were also formed to fid vise as to the 
withdrawal of licenses and the numl^er and location of retail 
shops. By 1911 there were 260 of them, many with non-official 
majorities. The gross it; venue has risen from £ 1.95 millions 
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in 1802 to £ 3.61 millions in 1882, £4.00 millions in 1901 anfl 
£ 7.01 in 1911; the cost of collection from £ 166,000 in 1901-2 
to £419,000 in 1911. The average annual revenue and cost 
were £ 8.45 millions and £ 443 thousands respectively for the 
live years 1911-1916. 

IV, Customs, The history of our income from import 
duties faUs naturally into two sections. The articles on 
which excise duties were levied, must when coming in from 
other countries be obviouly subjected to a corresponding duty 
at the point of entry; and as the excise duties were raised from 
time to time, proportionate changes must also be made in these 
import duties. There were again certain commodities, such as 
arms and war supplies, which for political reasons had prohi- 
bitive import duties placed upon them throughout our t>eriod. 
Secondly, the nineteenth century witnessed a rapid growth of 
industries all over the European world; a growth accompanied 
by a protective policy in all the leading countries except Eng- 
land. This enabled the manufacturers of particular articles or 
group of articles to secure largo profits in their own countries, 
and they combined into gigantic trusts and cartels obtained 
bounties from their own governments, continously developed 
their scale of production, and dumped huge quantities of 
their make on foreign markets at prices which under-cut the 
home-made article in countries backward in those particular 
industries. In the face of such an unfair competition, import 
duties sufficient to raise the price of such articles in our mar- 
kets to our usual level is the only remedy. The import duties 
on bounty -fed beet sugar imposed in 1899 and maintained for 
some years Were of this character. The history of the remain 
Lng import duties falls into two periods, 1869 to 1882 and 
1894 to the end of the Great War. The intervening twelve 
years was a period of free imports, during which only one new 
duty was imposed, that on petroleum from 1888.* 

To defray the cost of the Mutiny a uniform tariff of ten 
per cent ad valorem was introduced in 1859; very few articles 
were to bo admitted free and on the other hand some were 
taxed as high as 20%, This had to bo modified, however, 
the very next year. Our first Member for Finance, James 
Wilson, was a free trader, and in his first and only budget, he 

* I'lie Banua mineral oil la»lu8trle» began about this (lute . 
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increased the free list and reduced the rate in several cases 
from 20% to 10. His successor, Samuel Laing, lowered the 
general rate itself to 7i% (1864). Three years later the prin- 
ciple was introduced of levying dutu‘s only upon specified 
ailicles, and their number was considerably re ueod. And 
in 1875 the general rate was further lowered to live per cent. 
I'he income from the duties on cotton goods in 1876-77 Was 
£811,000, about two-tliirds of the total im ume from imports 
of the class under consideration. Famine and the Afghan War 
followed, a Famine Insurance Fund with fresh taxation Was 
j projected, and India was in no position to saerilice this annual 
income of a million pounds and a quarter. Hut. as we saw in 
Chapter 111 the Lancashire Cotton Industry raised its influen- 
tial voice in parliament against it, and between 18V8 and 1882, 
we gave it up altogethm-, since it was not wt>ith while to kc<'p 
up the establishment fvr eollecliou meo'ly for the sake of a 
third of the whole. The cotton imports rose from £ 35 millions 
a year iipto 1878 to £ 47 millions a year for the four y(‘ars 1878 
to 1881 and to £51 millions a year fur the next tluree years, 
and the quantities imported were larger than Ihest^ figures 
-bowed, as it Wits a pe; .od of falling prices,’*' 

The great and continuous fall in the gold value of silver 
and the growing loss on exchange to the Indian treasury u})on 
its inci’eavsing payments in England, obbged government to 
examine ail possible w^ays of iiicreadng incomt^ and rodiicing 
exj[xjuditure. A reim[)osltiun of import duties iippeaied to Ix) 
the least objectiunabie coui'se.f Faced with a large deficit 
in 1894-5, the government revived the general import duties 
of 1875, with a few alteialions; iron iuid steel goods were to 
pay only 1%, petroleum was to pay two annOvS jx;r gallon, and 
railway materials, printing materials (wdth the exception of 
paper), books, industrial and agricultural machinery, raw ma- 
terials, gold and some other articles were to b(‘ admitted free. 
Cotton goods had to be excluded from the Act.- But it appriar- 
ed by the end of the yi‘-ar that these duties did not biing in 
sufficient revenue, that a deficit of over a croo- would remain 
unless cotton imports Wore also taxed, and Ixird lioseberv’s 
ministry then in office with Henry Fowler (afterwards Ixird 
Wolverhampton) as Seen tary of State for India, coiiBented to 


• Strachty, i p ru-B. 
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a 5% duty on cotton goods also, but with a countervailing 
excise equal in amount upon such manufactures of the Indian 
cotton milLs as might compete with the imports (December 
1894). l’'he arrangement did not satisfy Lancashire, who 
knew their power and Were determined to have their own 
wav. Tvord Salisbury becamo premier with Lord George Hamib 
ton as Secretary of State for India in the middle of 1895, and 
the latter wrote to the Governor General in Council that “the 
duties should be placed on such footing as will not infringe 
pledges that have Ix^on given, or afford ground for continued 
complaint and attack.’'^ An amending Act was passed in 
F<‘.l)niaiy 1896, under which cotton yams and twists entered 
fr(ie, and all cloth paid an im])ort duty <jr a countervailing 
(ixeis(; of ;ij%, ace(»rding as it cami' from abroad or was 
maruifactured at ])(WeT' mills in hidia> And this iniquity 
was enforced in the sacred name of Free Trade and with pro- 
fessions of sympathy for the poor Indian ryot ! is it any 
wonder that other nations feel constrained, now and then, to 
(jU(;stion John Bull’s sincerity ? 

No nnlress was possible for twenty years. Soon after 
tlie commencement of the Great War, the Indian Legisla- 
(iv(^ Council passed unanimously Sir G. Chitanvis’ Resolution 
that India was eager to deraonstrato her unity with the Era- 
f)in^ and wished to share in the lieavy financial burden 
of the war upon England (8th Septeralxu' 1914). And 
early in the following year it adopted with equal enthusiasm 
another resolution to support England regardless of the sacri- 
fices it might entail (24th February 1915). TIk* fimt two years 
of the VVar Wore, however, years of deficits, and the financial 
commercial, industrial and transport dislocations due to a 
world wide conflagration wore on an iinprecedent<‘d scale and 
natural 1\ caused intense anxiety. By a pii'oe of extraordi- 
nary good fortune the War burst iipo!i us at a time when the 
Indian holm, political and financial, ^va^s in the liands of men 
gifted with rare balance of mind, Lonl Hardingc, and Sir Wil- 
liam Meyer. In the budget for 1916-17, the import duties wen* 
incniased from 16 2/3 to 50%, the duty on sugar was doubltHl. 
and other measun's wore also adoptx‘d, to increase tin* nov 
nue; of tlavsc the income tax and super-tax measures have 
lK*en already dealt with. The cotton duties were left nn- 
toueliod : Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola's amendment to raise 
thmn from ,'bj to <>% wa^s negatived. And as soon a,^ «‘quili- 
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brium was thus restored, and even a surplus of £ 2i millions 
secured, the Government of India offered a free gift of £ 10() 
millions to England, adding that the balance of £ SJ- millions 
necessary to make up an annual prowion of £ 6 millions for 
the interest and sinking fund of the gift, would be raised by 
an increase of the import duties on cotton goods from perr 
cent, to 7^.* The Secretary of State in Council approved the 
scheme, the cabinet gratefully accepted the offer, and the 
amending Act (VI of 1917) was passed on the 7th March. Lan- 
cashire tried her utmost to procure delay, or an equivalent 
increase of the excise duty, even suggesting a reduction in the 
amount of the gift in order that the cotton duties might not 
have to be enhanced. An influential deputation waited 
upon the Secretary of State on the 12th March; a less formal 
deputation had an interview with the premier the next day. 
And when Government proposed a resolution in parliament 
on the 14th consenting to the Indian gift and the financial 
provisions accompanying it. Lancashire moved an amendment 
‘regretting that the provisions should include an alteration 
in the established system of duties on cotton goods, thereby 
throwing an unnecessary burden upon the people of India, 
and causing a controversy between different parts of the 
Empire, which it was most incxj)edient to raise during the War.” 
The Government of India had proposed the increiuse tho pre- 
vious year also, along with the general (mhancement of duties 
mentioned above, but Mr. Asquith was {)remier then, and his 
ministry had preferred not to raise so controversial an issue. 
The Lancashire members, therefore, urged him and his fol- 
lowing to stand firm. Mr. Asquith, however, pointed out that 
India’s proposal then was connected with ways and means for 
the purpose of balancing her own budget. When she was 
advised not to raise the question for such a purpose, she had 
iiccomphshed her object otherwise; in doing so she had ex- 
hausted all possible expedients of increasing her income, and 
even created a surplus. Her proposal on the pi-escnt occa- 
sion was quite a different proposition, it was for the laudable 
purpose of helping England to win the War, and must bo judged 
on the merits. And he added that what she had done was 
entirely within her comt>otence. The only way to alter it 
now was for parliament to ask her to repeal or re-amend h(ir 
recent Act, a course so high-handed that it had never been 
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adopted in the entire history of the connection between Erig 
land and India. But ho also suggested that Government should 
add to their resolution a declaration that the matter “should 
be considered afresh when the fiscal relationships of the various 
parts of the Empire to one another and to the rest of the world 
came to be reviewed at the close of the War,” and this the 
premier accepted. Far more decisive than the arguments 
advanced in the debate was the consciousness present both 
in parliament and outside that to defeat the ministry on such 
an issue would mean their resignation and a general election, 
and that no alternative ministry was possible. This was the 
reason why all the sixty-two Irish nationalists present at the 
debate, whose one desire was to embarrass England as much 
as possible, voted for the amendment. But this Was also 
fhe main reason why oven of the forty-two Lancashire mem- 
l)ers present, seventeen supported the government, and that 
the amendment was thrown out by 265 votes to 125.^ 

Export duties have so far had a very subordinate place 
ir\ our tariff. At the general revison in 1875 rice indigo and 
lac were the only articles of importance upon which export 
duties wore continued; and tho two latter were dropped from 
1 880. An export duty on jute was imposed as a war measure 
in March 1916 and was doubled the next year. A nominal 
duty of half a pie per pound was levied on tea from 1903 and 
the proceeds were handed over to the industry to help them 
in their efforts to extend the market for their produce; this 
was raised to Rs. per 100 lbs. in 1916, And in September 
1919 a duty of fifteen per cent, was imposed upon the export 
of raw hides and skins with a rebate of two-thirc^ on their 
export to countries within tho Empire. It remains to he seen 
how the principle of a preferential tariff thus accepted for 
the first time is going to fare in our customs history in the 
near future.® 

Far more important was the sudden change brought about 
by the stern necessities of tho War years in the position of 
our income from customs in our financial system as a whole. 
It had been a Biibordlnate almost a negligible item in our 
budgota upto 1914, and tho dislocation of trade during 1914 
and 1915 depressed it still further. But our receipts from 
ouatoms rose to Rs. 12.9 crores in 1916, Rs. 16.6 oroies in 
1917 , and lls. 31.89 crores in 1920-21 : this last amount is 
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oiv'y Rs. 8 lakhs less than our gross receipts during the same 
year from so important an item in our financial system as the 
land lovenue. 

F, VL Salt and Opium . — One great benefit India has 
reaped from her unification has been the removal of innumer- 
able transit and import duties at the boundaries of the hund- 
reds of states into which she had been politically divided in 
the pre-British jx^riod. A heavy duty has been Imposed in- 
stead upon salt, and in order that this eould be realised at a 
minimum of cost and trouble both to government and people, 
its production and import have been rigidly controlled. The 
history of the tax begins with Lord Clive who started a state 
monopoly in the manufacture in order to incvase the emo- 
luments of the civil and mihtary s jv.ints of the Esist India 
Company, and thus c<'mpens.ite them for the gains from ‘pre 
sents’ and private trade which they had to forego under their 
( ovenants. The Court of Diiectors, however, sanctioned 
the creation of the monopoly but amiexed the entire ineom' 
to the state treasury. ♦ Under these circumstance^ the new 
department was naturally a failure and brnught little profit 
until Warren Hastings reorganLed it in 1780. ^-^TJir mono- 
]K)ly and control were introduced into Madras from ISOO and 
into Bombay from 18‘47. By 1802 the gross proceed' had 
risen to nearly seven erores and by 1872 to over nine crore-. 
The burden on the {x?ople was at the rate of Rs. :4-4-0 in 
lk?ngal, Rs. 2) 0-0 in North India, Rs. 1-14-0 in Bombay and 
Madras and about three annas a maund in British Banna upt(» 
1877. In (jrder to prevent the cheaper salt of the maritime 
provinces in the south and of Rajputana in the west and Kohat 
in the extreme northwest, from being smuggled into Xortb 
India, a barrier <jf mounds, ditches, and thorny bushes was 
created from 1842, about 2,:>00 miles long from Attak t » the 
Mahanadi, protected by semi-military posts, whicli required 
14,000 men at an annual cost of I02,<iix) 1. But between 1869 
and 1871 the Sarabhar Lab* and other Ibijputana sources of 
salt were brought under the control of the British govcrnm<int 
by treaties with the Chiefs; and the Central India portion of 
the barrier was abolished in 1874, and the nunaindor, with 
the exception of a few miles round Kohat, in 1879. The re due- 
ti(jnof the duty to Its. a maund in Bengal, to Rs. 2-12-0 
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in North India, and the increase of it to Rs. 2-8-0 in Mac^^fas 
and Bombay from 1878-9 was an essential part of the change. 
The increase in the southern maritime provinces was defended 
on the ground that while it affected only fiftyeight millions of 
l)eople, the reduction in the north would benefit nearly fifteen 
crores. In 1882 the duty was fixed uniformly ^it Rs. 2 a maund 
except in Barma and round Kobat, but in 1888 liscal needs 
necessitated an increase to Rs. 2-8-0, and it lemained at tbi^ 
('xtremely high level fur fifteen years. Imports from Cheshire 
aDd Aden, J^]gypt, 'Furkey, and Germany increased; this su- 
[3erior salt only the rich could afford; the proceeds from the 
tax were Rs. six crores and a half annually for the four years 
upto 1887-8; they jumped up to Rs. seven crores and three 
quarters in 1888-9, and rose to Rs. nine crores and a quarter 
by lfK)2-03; but the poor man and his cattle did not get enough 
salt. The National Congress passed a resolution year after 
year praying for a reduction, Pherozeshah Mehta in the en- 
largecl legislative council urged economy in the barren heads 
of exfxuiditure, and a simultaneous reduction of taxation and 
inc.nN'ise of provision for the l:K 3 neficia] heads of expenditure. 
In the Budget d(d)ate of 1902 G. K. Gokhle reviewed the finan- 
cial history of (ho f^eriod and pointed out that taxation had 
bo(m raised, not only to nuet extraordinary charges for war 
and famine relief, but also to meet the losses due to the fall 
ing rupee and tlie reduced income from opium, and that in 
consequence as soon as the rupr'.e Ixicamc stabilised and tht* 
opium revenue recovered, from 1898, largo and continuous 
surpluses were realised, which wt'ro “a double wrong to th(‘ 
community, a wrong in the first instance that they exist at 
all, and also a wrong because they lend themselves to easy 
misinterpretation,” misi)laeed o])timism, and administrative 
extravagance.* And Gokhle was not only unanswerable in 
his financil arguments, ho had also the born statesman’s 
genius for selecting the right moment at which to press them. 
January 1st, lf)9‘h witnessed Kdward VIPs Coronation Dar- 
har at Delhi, at whidi Ixud Curzon announced that the budgets 
of the very m^xt and following years would provide “meixsurcs 
of financial relief for the population. The salt tax was re- 
duced tA) Rs. 2 a m uind in 1903, Rs. 1-8-0 a maund in 1905, 
and Rs. 1 -0-0 a maund in 1907.J The annual iiicomo fell from 

♦ Hokhlo's and Sir T. Mehta's speochos. j- Ralftish, ft i> IS. 

X “ riK? reduction of the salt duty is right, If there is to be 

any deetncy In taxation at all." — Morley to Minto, 16*2-1907: RfCOl- 

JfCtloni U p. 202. 
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Rs. nine crores and eighty lakhs in 1902-03 to a little over 

Rs. five crores in 1908-09. The average for the five years 

ending with 1915-16 was Rs. five crores and thirty lakhs. And 
there was an enhancement of the duty in 1916-17 as a war 
measure to Rs. 1-4-0 per maund. Sir W. Meyer’s reason 
for not raising it higher was that the increased tariff introduc- 
ed at the same time would also ‘‘to some extent fall upon 
poor consumers.” 

The East India Company found the cultivation of opium 
a monopoly of the State in Bengal, and took its administra- 
tion into their hands from 1781. They farmed the revenue 

from this source, but from 1799, Lord Cornwallis converted 

the business into a State department under a commissioner. 
Bihar and Benares were the principal districts ; the acreage 
under the crop varied, but wa.s usually five to five lakhs and 
a half. Advances were given free of interest to the cultiva- 
tors and the entire produce was taken over by the depart- 
ment and opium manufactured from it partly for retail sale 
in India through licenses, but mainly for sale in bulk to ex- 
porters. There were also large tracts growing the plant in 
Malwa in Native State territories, and imports thence into 
British districts were strictly controlled and heavily taxed. 
This supply was also partly, consumed in India itself and part- 
ly exported. The income to the State from the quantity con- 
sumed in India was an excise. The income from the ex[X)rt 
was a gain to the Indian troavSury derived from the foreigners 
in China and elsewohere, who were the ultimate consumers. 
Opium chests, each containing 140 lbs. of the drug were 
sold by monthly auction by the government, and as the prices 
and the n\iml>er of chests sold year fluctuated the income 
also varied. It was about Rs. eight crores per year for many 
years after the Mutiny. From about 1 881 -2 began a period 
of serious fluctuations. The income was as high as ten crones 
in 1880-81 and only Rs. four crores and a quarter in 1902-0.3. 
From 1903 there was a revival. But the puritan agitators, 
already reff^rred to in Chapter III had great influence with 
the liberal party, at the general election of 1905 which result- 
ed in the rout of the conservatives, the liljoral leaders had 
given firm pledges on the subject, and although a motion in 
the House of Commons in May 1906 was talked out,* the 
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request of the Chinese Government that the export from 5iidia 
be reduced by 5,100 cheats j)er year was accepted in 1907 for 
three years. China claimed that she was reducing poppy 
cultivation within her territories as fast as possible, and urged 
that India should help her in her endeavours to rofoi-m her 
subjects by stopping the export altogether in ten yeara. Sir 
A. Hosie, consul general at Tientsin, deputed to report on the 
facts, found that poppy cultivation was actually decreasing 
there, and a final agreement was thus made with China in May 
1910, under which our exports to that country were to cease 
entirely by 1917.* On the other hand, our exports to other 
countries — the Netherlands Indies, the Straits settlements, 
Hong Kong, England, Siam &c. — hav(' increased, and this 
has to some extent reduced our losses. The average annual 
iucome for the period from 1903-1910 was Its. 6^ crores; for 
the trienniura 1911-3 it was Rs. crores; and for the next 
three years, a little under Rs. two crores. The number of 
chests exported had been reduced from 17,300 annually (1901- 
1910) to 30,300 (1911-1915), and to 6,400 (1916-20). China 

on the other hand, suddenly and rapidly increased her cul- 
tivation and now manufactures opium in such abundance that 
she has all she wants at only a quarter of the price she paid 
in the past, and has a gi’owing surplus besides, which she ex- 
ports. The Opium Committee ojP the League of Nations cal- 
culate that China produced in 1920 ninety per cent, of the world 
production of opium, India produced four per ceyit, and Turkey 
and Persia, three per cent each. Nor docs Cu\ernmeut in 
India encourage its cultivation; "‘on the contrary, it hedges 
it round with every conceivable restriction’ '.t 

Section 58. State Profit from Serinces jxjrformed by it for 
which the subjects deriving jx^rsonal benefits pay fees at the 
time of appropriating the Ixjnefit and in proportion to its 
amount, is the third and last source of a regular flow of 
wealth to the tretisury in modern states, 'riie Govornmenf 
of India preforms several such services. 

VIL Railtvai/s, and F/7/, Irrigation have been deal! 
with already. All that need he added about the latter is that 
the net income from major productive works has always leon 
handsome and that the income from the irrigation works 

♦ Montagu, Budget epeech, 25-7-1911. 

R. wfilCims, Trvtft aftoat tilt lotfian Opium Trade (1921). 
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throughout British India, though falling as protective Works 
with their far larger capital cost and far lower income are in* 
creasing, has still been rarely below 8%.^ 

IX, ForestSy just like the above two have a value to the 
community far in excess of the mere money profits realised. 
They moderate the climate, feed the rivers, raise the sub-soil 
Water level, store up rainwater and retard its flow off the 
land, afford gi-azing to countless herds, are the home of many 
species of l)easts and birds, furnish various minor products 
and (Conv eniences to villages in their neighbourhood, and are of 
increasing utility in many ways, l^esides yielding, with proper 
care, increasing supplies of the timber, fuel, pulp, manures, 
fodder, juices, gums, paints, varnishes, roots, medicines and 
other marketable [)roduce, from which is mainly derived the 
income that pays for their care and upkeep, and leaves in ad- 
dition a growing surplus. This has risen from Hs. fourteen 
lakhs in 1865 to Rs. eighty-six lakhs in IflOl, and a croro and 
three quarters in 1918. It should go on rising at a much 
quicker rat-e in the future. 

X, Mint and Paper Currency. The trade and 
contract operations of a civilised population with Lndustrif*^ 
and economic activities growing in volume and comjflcxilx 
need a large and an increasing quantity of money or cum>ncy 
in three forms; standard or full value metallic eoins as 
legal tender units for ordinary payrnonts, token coins in which 
there is much less m<‘tal than their face or legally fixed valiu^ 
for fractional payments, and paper substitutes to save tlie 
trouble and time of counting in large payments or (he trou- 
ble and expense of transporting coins for payments to Ix^ m.'wie 
at a distance within the country. As credi(. and mutual con- 
fidence extend, business morality develops a sot of conven- 
tions, adherence to whieh becomes a point of honour, an<l 
other currency substitut/5s and conv(micnces (‘merge like bank 
notes, cheques, hundis and bills. Thc^se multiply fast, they 
soon outgrow the total legal currency available many times 
over, elbow the hveal currency almost out of sight in the busi 
ness centres of the country and ap[x?ar to operate nearly all 
the exchanges of the community almost by tliomsolves. The 
business community, too, strengthen this appearance and 
spread this delusion, since it is to their own profit to transact 
the maximam of business with a minimum of legal currency; 
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for they charge a fraction of a pie in the rupee both for wsu- 
ing such paper in return for cash and for cashing such paper 
when it has served the turn. Lt is, nevertheless, nothing but 
a delusion. This conventional currency is only a fair weather 
medium of exchange. The moment it encounters a breath 
of suspicion, it flies back in a flash to the person who originally 
uttered it, and bursts like a bubble unless he can prove his 
ability to replace it in full by legal currency. Conventional 
currency, theiefore, is a mere shadow; however vast, however 
serviceable, it has no potency of its own; legal currency is the 
substance, which it is the duty as well as the exclusive pri- 
vilege of the slate to supply and maintain in ctni, per 
})urity. Gold or silver, chemically pure, Ls not hard enough 
to stand rough usages. Even our best ornaments, for instance, 
are all the better lor two to tliree per cmi. of alloy, and 
coins vviiich have to stand far greater wear and tear and worse 
haiidhng than any ornaments, must contain a little more of 
alloy. 'J’h(^ Indian rupee is eleven -twelfths fine, that is, con- 
tains 15 graiiLS of alloy and Ibo of line sliver in its total weight 
of ISO grains. The silver halt-ru[)ee, quarter-rupe and two- 
anna piece are also standard coins. Only the otlier coins in 
circulation ait) tokens. To keep the tmiTeiicy at the legally 
fixed standard of weight and purity, worn out coins have to 
be withdrawn from eireuiation from time to time. There 
IS therefore the meurring ex|)ense*on the one hand of this with- 
drawal of iiglit and defaced eoius and their mplauement, and 
on the otiier liand th(; profit fmm new coinage, which is pro- 
portionally greater in respect of tokens than of standard coins. 
The prices of metals Uuctnate just like those of other commo- 
dities, and (he mint might also make a small profit by pur- 
clmsiiig th(! bullion it n<^eds at low prices. Liistly, a mint 
is called free, wlicu private individuaLs can take their hulhon 
to it and get it coined, the mint only makiiig a small charge for 
refining the metal brought to it. The total net income from 
all these sources must, however, be kept as low tus possible. 
Currency is a necessary of life in civilised countries, it must 
[k) made uniformly available to the pcajple cis nearly as pos- 
sible at cost prices and the justiticatiou for making this service 
a monopoly of the state resides in the fact that in private hands 
the temptation to debasement would bo irrtisistible, wliile 
even a slight, ahnost imperceptible debasement might mean 
not only a large profit to the coiner, that is, a large indirect 
tax on the community, but it would inevitably load to loss of 
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confidence in the purity of the whole currency in oironlation, 
the coins which were better than others or supposed to be 
better would be hoarded, and a loss would bo inflicted on the 
people tar in excess of the actual amount of the debasement. 

Our mints were free upto the 26th June 1893, on which 
date they were closed to the public by Act VIII of 1893. All 
subsequent coinage has been solely on government account, 
and this has brought a large profit, the whole of which has 
been kept distinct from current treasury funds as a reserve, 
called the Gold Reserve upto 1906 and the Gold Standard 
Reserve thereafter. Suppose Rs. 120 crores coined during 
the twenty -one years from the closing of the mint to the begin- 
ning of the Great War at an average profit of Rs. 0-4-3 per 
rupee,2 the I'eserve would amount to £ 25 millions; as a mattcu' 
of hujt, it was £ 25.72 milhons, on the 3l8t March 1915. 

Of course the closing of the mint, the divorce of the valium 
of the rupee from that of its bullion contents and fixing it by 
fiat at one-fiiteenth of a sovereign meant the substitution of 
a gold exchange standard for a natural standard or in other 
words the conversion of the rupee into a token coin. The 
original intention waa to develop out of this temporary ex- 
}>edient resorted to very reluctantly, a natural gold standard 
as soon as possible, but that intention Was shelved and the 
state glided into an acceptance of the temporary expedient 
as itself the goal. This has had farreaching consequences 
of an incalculable magnitude but of a cbaracU^r so complex, 
that it is impossible to deal with them in an elementary book 
like this. 

Currency notes issued through a government department 
and payable to bearer on demand in legal tender coins were 
first introduced into British India by Act XIX of 1861. India 
was at that time a vast country, almost a sub-continent, and 
was for this purpose subdivided into several circles, Calcutta 
(Cawnpore, Allahabad and Rangoon) Bombay (and Karachi), 
Mad/’iis, and Lahore; the notes of e6k)h circle were to circular* 
within it, government wore not bound to pay cash for the note 
of any circle beyond its boundaries, although in practice they 
rarely objected to do so; and they could be iasued against the 
government Rupee Securities upto a maximum of Rs* 600 
bkhs, but for every 'idditional note ittued, the necessary. 
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amount was to be held in rupees in a reserve called the Pajger 
Ounency Reserve. Amending Acts and Notifications gradual- 
ly raised the amount which could bo issued against securities 
until it stood at Rs. 1,400 lakhs in 1911. As communicationa 
improved, trade expanded and India became economically 
unified, the system of oiroles was found to be a hindrance and 
was given up. Five rupee notes were universalised or made 
payable anywhere in India in 1903, ten and fifty rupee notes 
in 1910, and the hundred rupee note also in the following year. 
The character of the cash reserve has also been altered so that 
it could consist partly of rupees, partly of gold coins and parti} 
of gold and silver bullion. During the War, notes of smaller 
value were also introduced, of which the one rupee note became 
fairly popular for the time. The amount of the notes issued 
against securities had also to be raised to Rs. 20 crores in 1916, 
nearly fifty crores in 1917, over sixty crores in 1918, and over 
99 crores and a half in 1919, and an increasing proportion of 
the securities were English. The interest earned by these 
securities is the income realised by the state for the perfor- 
mance of this service. And in so far as the notes circulate 
freely and no difficulty is felt by the holder in obtaining cash 
for them whenever ho chooses to ask for it, the note issue may 
Ix) claimed to l)e performing its function efficiently. 

XL P'}sfs and Telegraphs |)orform services that come 
home to th(‘. meanest individual in the population. 
A low and uniform rate, within the means of the j)oorest, for 
every letter or telegram convoyed irn^speetive of the distance 
involved, i>s only jx)ssible to a centralised department cover- 
ing the whole country with its agents. And, as every one 
knows, the department also carries parcels, transmits money, 
encourages thrift amongst the masses by its savings banks and 
interest-bearing cash certificates, pays pensions, issues life 
insurance or oudowment policies to government servants, 
sells quinine in pice piiekots, and has aDo cstabLLshod telephone 
exchanges and linos in various places. The postal section of 
the department yielded an income almost from th(^ first, which 
grow from Rs. 9 lakhs in I860, to Rs. 20 lakhs in 1900. The 
telegraph department worked at a loss in the bi^ginning but 
earned a profit of Rs. 13 lakhs in 1880 which grow to Rs. 41 
lakhs ill 1900. The income from the department as a whole 
jumped up from 1915, and for the four years from that date 
has averaged Rs. 142 lakhs. And, of course, the gain to the 
peopl<‘ Is far in exoass of the meit) profit to the treasury. 
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XII* Stamps and Registration^ Civilised life develops 
a multitudinous variety of property and services, and 
civilised people are continuously entering into contracts 
and effecting exchanges with one another in respect of all such 
forms of i^roi^erty and service. Out of such contracts and 
exchanges disputes also are apt to emergii pretty frequently, 
either between the parties themselves, or their legal successors, 
or one of these and a third party who finds rightly or wrongly 
that his own rights and interests have been more or less 
ignored or injured. But security of property, reasonable per- 
formance of contracts, and reasonable freedom to revise or 
cancel contracts with fair compensation to parties adversely 
affected by the exercise of such freedom, are of the essence 
of a eivihsed society'. And in the settlement of the innumer- 
able confiiet^ of interest and disputes thus constantly aris- 
ing, clear precise and dated evidence Ls required at every step. 
The registration^ of agreements, contracts and deeds imposes 
full deliberation and publicity upon the parties and s(‘curcs 
the automatic creation and record of unimpeachable evidence, 
which either prevents disputes or proves of incalculable value 
in their settlement. And when a party gO(?s to court it is only 
right that, unless he can provt^ his inability to afford it, he 
should be charged a fee in some proportion, however infini- 
tesimal, to the valu(' of the claim he advances. The cost of 
the registration depa-rtmenf should b<^ met entirely out of 
the income from registration fees. And if the volume of tlui 
business it has to deal with leaves a surplus, however low the 
scale of the fees charged, there is no better us(^ for such a sur- 
plus than to treat it iis a contribution towards the expenditure 
upon the judicial department, which is certain to Ido heavy 
and in excess of the income derived from court fees. Stamps 
and Registration yielded a net revenue of Rs. 2.76 croros in 
1876, Rs. 4.78 crores in 1896, and tis. 8.82 crores in 1916. 

SfCtion 59. A^inaal Budgets, Th<^ annual Budget ha^s 
an importance in civilised aocieties becau.se of its fundamental 
connection with the progress and welUxiing of the po(;ple as 
a whole in every walk of life, it touches the life habits and 
pockets of the people in more ways than the general reader 
can conceive of. The loans and currency meitsures decided 
upon affect the money market; the changes in taxation and 
in the allotmenta to the various departments and services, 
the measures adopted oithei’ for m^'eting a deficit or for the 
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rarer event o£ utiiiaing a surplus, have more direct effeolts. 
Every feature of importance in the international atmosphere 
at one extreme and in the womb of the mines of the country 
at the other extreme, influences and is influenced by the 
budget. Every class of inhabitants within the country and 
every state connected with ours pohtically commercially or by 
geographical or cultural propinquity has its own conclusions 
to draw with regard to its own interests from the budget. It 
is a pity that the general reader takes so little interest in a 
subject of this character. Individual classes and particular 
trades and industries try to influence the budget so that their 
own interests might be promoted or at any rate safeguarded 
by particular details in the budget. They have no qualms 
of consoienoo about trying to do this even at the expense of 
the greater or permanent interests of the country aa a whole; 
and the only force they can be kept in order by is the force 
of public opinion in general. It is a pity therefore that even 
the vast majority of those who call themselves educated take 
so little interest in a subject of this character. Or look at the 
whole course of the flnances of British India from 1833 to 1920 
historically and in broad outline. A reign of law and order 
has been established. No expense has been spared that might 
conduce to this. But as noted in an earlier section this is the 
aine qua non, the irreducible minimum without which no state 
can exist in modern times and especially over such an exten* 
sive area. Again, as the Stracheys and Chesneys and Stephens 
and Curzons have proclaimed from the housetops, the peace 
established in our land is the British peace. It is their peace; 
all the strands of power and points of vantage necessary have 
been kept I'oligiously in their own hands and in such a manner 
;is to ensure their exclusive e<.>iitrol of them for an indefinite 
stretch of time. Could such a creation have continued so 
long, if we who have su lie red from it had not suffered blindly 
and stupidly? If wo had undt>r.stood it lis a whole and in de- 
tail, if we had griis£)ed the Aiiglo-fSaxon polity as it is in its 
(\ssonce both here and in England itself, wo should have seen 
it illustrated in more than one of its essentials in every one of 
this long series of 98 annual budgets; and wo should have creat- 
ed a public opinion against it long l>eforo this, so strong that 
it should have been radically modified in our interest long 
before this. Especially is it our primary duty as citizens now 
to understand it fully, since England has pledged herself to 
create or allow to grow up oat of this British peace the peace 

i8 
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i^nd order and progress of a selfgoveming India^ an equal 
partner with herself and her domiaions in a free Empire. 
Our voters en masatf at the moment each is casting his vote 
at a general election, are this self-governing India: only par- 
tially self-governing to-day, but that is only because we are 
yet in the first moments of the Dawn ushered in by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act 1919. But freedom is just like health 
or knowledge or love or spiritual insight or any other of the 
real goods of individual existence; freedom is just like justice 
or harmony or order or co-operation or any other of the real 
goods of collective existence: it cannot be received as a boon; 
it cannot be put into our lives from above; it cannot be just 
won as at a gamble, and then hoarded : it can only be ours 
by sleepless vigilance and perpetual endeavour. That is why 
it is priceless. That is why it is its own virtue and reward and 
blessing. And that is also why at least those of our voters 
and our legislators who call themselves educated ought to 
familiarise themselves more and more With the budgets and 
the financial policy of our country from year to year, both as 
a whole and in detail, both as an immediate event of primary 
importance and in the historical perspective of the long line 
of its predecessors. 

L. ALSTON : Elements of Indian Taxation. 

C. N. VAKIL : Financial Developments in Modem India. 
IMPERIAL GAZETTEER iV Chs. 6 and 8. 


CHAPTER IXt NOTES. 

SECTION S4. 

1. The meet Important were — the Umbeyla or Black Mtn. Campaign, 
1862-8; the Bhutan War, 1866; the GUglt Expedition (occupation oX Himza 
and Nagar), 1891-2; the Be-occupatlon of the Kurram Valley, 1892; the 
Chltral Expedition, 1896; the Tirah Expedition, 1897; the Maheud Blockade 
1001; the Military and naval blockade of tlie Mekran coast upto and inside 
the Persian Gulf for several years from 1910 to suppress gun-running; the 
Abor Exi)edltion, 1911-12. 

2. In how many of tbeae caeee was Govemment fully jastlflcd In a 
resort to arma ? The Tibetan expedition has been almost universally con- 
demned, and the last Barmese War will always appear to some minds 
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have been a case of Imperial land-grabbing. Even the frontier expedition^ 
have not escaped hostile criticism. These, however, are questions of high 
policy, and though very important in themselves, are to be kept apart, as 
far as possible, from questions of finance. So far as any of these wars was 
usnjustltlable, the money spent upon It was of course wasted, and there was 
BO much less available for better objects. 

8. E. g. The Parak Expedition (1875). As to tliia, Lord North- 
brook told the Welby Commission — “1 protested. No address was moved, 
In the House, so that the law was broken.” (Dutt, Victorian Age, p. 563). 
Again as to the Sudan, ‘‘tite continued employment of the Indian troops 
at Suakln as a garrison was not covered by the Address” (p. 564). 

4. The Governor General, Sir Joliu Lawrence, wrote November 4, 
1867: “Surely this is neltljcr a question of hiring nor Jendlnp, but simply 

one of payment by the country which employs tlie troops All the 

expenses of the British troops employed in the Mutiny who came from 
England, were paid out of the revenues of India. 1 recollect very well, that 
in 1859 and 1860, India w'as even charged for the cost of unreasonably large 
numbers of men who were accumulated in the depots in England, nomi- 
nally for the Indian service In the present case India has no interest 

whatever in the Abyssinian expedition and bhe should pay none of 

its cost.” (Bosworth Smith, Life, Ch. 28). 

5. For these see Dutt, Victorian Age, Bk. 11, Ch. 10, and Bk. lU 
Ch. 11. This Is a good instance of a cliangc ill practice, w itliout any change 
in law, brought about by juster notions gradually prevailing. 

6. Disraeli had called up an Indian contingent to Malta, 1877. The 
.lervicea of the Indian Army, British and Indian, in the Great M ar in France, 
Belgium, Gallipoli, Egypt, and the Middle East are too recent and too 
wellknown- to need detailed reference. 

7. For the figures In this chapter, see the decennial issues of the 
Moral and Material Progress and Condition Beports, Uie imperial Gazetteer, 
and for figures later than 1911-12, the annual Financial SUtement and 
Budget; also from 1914, tiie handy Indian Year Book, aluady referred to 
more than once, published by the “Times of India.’’ Also Statistical 
Abstract of British India, an annual publication by government — ten 
years* figures in each Issue. The last issue, 1926. gives the figure* for 
tba decennlam 1911-1921. 

8. Sir J. Lawrence called them “extraordinary;” the epithet “pro- 
ductive* waa substituted and the jwUcy developed in some deUil by a com- 
mittee of parliament in 1879. 
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0. The rupee debt being oouTerted at Be. 10 or B.X. I'-E 1. In the 
Aguiee for 1902 and 1013-14 it has been calculated at Ba. 16^£ 1. 

SECTION 65. 

1 . In lakhs of Rupee®— 


YEAR 

1881-82 

1891-92 

1901-02 

1911-12 

1918-19 

University Ed. . . 

18 

83 

46 

87 

169 

Secondary Ed. . . 

48 

99 

127 

209 

367 

Primary Ed. 

76 

96 

119 

207 

353 

Special Ed. 

9 

17 

23 

54 

84 

Direction and Inspection. 

17 

22 

26 

48 

62 

Buildings &c 

9 

22 

23 

97 

142 

Scholarships 

5 

7 

9 

13 

24 

Miscellaneous 

4 

8 

27 

72 

108 

Total. 

1.86 

8.04 

8.99 

7.87 

12.99 


— Indian Education In 1918-19. 


It should be noted that Special Education comprises principally 
technical and industrial schools, training schools, medical schools, schools 
of art, and commercial schools; and that under Buildings &c. are included 
furniture and all varieties of scholastic apparatus, appliances, models. 
Instruments Ac. as well as buildings proper. 

2. See the diagrams in India In 1919. It has been argued that the 
death-rate has been risbig for some time — see e.g. Goklde, Budget Speech, 
26-3-1902, Appendix. There is expert authority accepted by the Census 
Commissioner, 1911, for the view that the vitality of the people Is declin- 
ing — See P K. Wattal, Population Problem, Ch. 3. In so far as these opinions 
are really well-founded, there i s all the greater need for a rapid develop- 
ment of medical and sanitary provision. 

By way of contrast consider facts liko the following: — Within a Cen- 
tury London, Berlin, and Munich cut theix deathrates nearly la half. In 
Sweden the average length of life Is 60 years for men, 53 for women, 
and In the XJ. S. 44 and 46, and in India 23 and 26. 

—Price Collier, The Wilt in the East. p. 187. 

3. Tliese hospitals and dispensaries are grouped Into six classes 
(State Public Institutions, State SpechU, Police, Forest and Surveys, Canals 
and Others, this last class further subdivided into private Aided, private 
Unaided, and Railway i nstitutiona). Out of the total more than half are 
maintained wholly or partly from municipal and / ocal boards funds. 
There were In all 83 hospitals and dispensaries iu Calentta, Madras and 
Bombay at the beginning of the century 


6. And, after anarchism appeanid in India, political dstiiiues. 
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6. Readers ignorant of economics might think that the proposltioo 
goes too far. They will find ample Justification for It in F. List, Nstloaa 
fiytUm of Economies, and similar works. 

7. Rates of exchange — Rs. I=l8, li.l26d in 1871; Is. 7.96ld. in 
1878; Is 4.898d. In 1887; Is i.ld. In 1894; Is. 8.978d. in 1898; thereafter 
is. 4d. At Is. 6.5d., Is. 5. Id., Is 4d., and Isj 3d., £ 1==R8. 18, 14, 16 and 16 
respectively. The cost to India of Home Cliarges totalling £ 20 mlUlons 
for Instance, would be Rs. 20 mh lions more at each of the latter, than 
at the Immediately preceding rates. 

SECTION 56. 

1. By explicit law in modem constitutional states; by cnstom or 
by e.xecutive order In others. In the absence of a state the strong take 
what they like from the weak and play many monkey tricks besides, making 
life unbearable all round. To put a stop to this, to prevent this condition 
from recurring, the state comes into being. This, the making human exis- 
tence possible under the chhatra of law and order, justice and social co- 
operation, is the primary function of the state, and this is what makes it 
right on the part of the state both (a) to exact obedience from its nha- 
bitants and (b) U> exact contributions (l.e. taxes) from them. The posi- 
tion that the blood spiller and the rogue use force and cunning, so does 
tlie state, the only difference between the ♦ wo l)eing that the state has grea- 
ter force and c\innlng, Is a mere sophism. The state takes and gives; gives 
in return goods of far greater value; gives spiritual goods in return for mere- 
1 y material goods; the state takes that In order to give thli and does so; 
and oven in taking tlie material goods It takes care to waste as litUe as pos- 
sible. 


2. See Badtn Powel, p. 49 : *'land revenue operates as a tax, the 
dlscuBsIon a profitlr^q war of words."* Strachey (Ch. 9) presento the of- 
ficial view tliat Ian*! n venue la "'not taxation properly so called," supported 
by wobbling quotations from Mill and Fawcett. Alston, lodlan Tfixitlon 
(Chs. 2 A 19), i ndlcatos very briefly the historical genesis of the view of 
European socialists. 

8. Man and Evanit. Bee Clis. 9, 10, and 16 for a lucid account 
of the finances of British India iipto 1873-4. 

4. Proceedings of the G.G's legislative Council, 1886-7. V. N. 
Mandhk was a member and suggested a revival of the Import duties on 
cotton goods Instead. 
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SECTION 67. 

1 . Moral and Mat Rop. 1891-2, p. 250. For an earlier statement 
of the government attitude and policy see the quotation In Strachty at pp. 
184-6, From 1881 to 1904 the consumption of country liquor declined from 
4.95 London proof gallons per 100 of the population to 4.06, while 
the taxation rose from 2-10-7 per gallon to Rs. 4-7-8. 

2. The Finance Member, Sir J. Westland, the Governor General 
Lord Elgin, al. the members of his councii and all the additlona. members 
of the legislative o:>uncil were against the exclusion but Lancashire had 
insisted upon it and the Secretary of State had ordered it. The measuie 
was passed In the Legislative Council (Act VIII of 1894) by the official 
bloc. See proceedings of the Legislative Council; N. J. Sliah, History of 
Indian Tariffs, pp. 2C3-273; 0. N. Vakil Financial Dsvelopmsnts In 
Modern India, pp. 425-0 

3. Despatch, 5th September; Dutt Victorian Ago p. 540. See 
the debates In the Indian legislative council 1895 and 1890; Vakil pp. 426^ 
434; Shah, pp. 273-301. 

4. Income from these cotton duties import and excise : — 1897, 
Rs. 78 lakhs and 11 lakhs; 1902-05, 111 lakhs and 22 lakhs per year; 1912- 
15, 174 lakhs and 62 lakhs per year. Note that wliile the import duty 
proceeds grew troni 10 to 22 the excl-^e proceeds grew in the ratio of 10 
to 47. 

5. The Timas (London) admitted, 5-3-1917, just before Act VI of 
1917 was passed in India: — The Indian cotton duty has always been poli- 
tically economically and above all morally indefensi le. Opposition to it 
unites every class in India, from official members of the Government, to 
all grades of the Indian community. It has made a grave breach In tlie 
moral basis of the British control <.f India. It was deeply resented from 
the outset, and has remained an oi)en ^orc. Irniia considers that the excise 
was Imposed out of fear of the Lanca.-hire vote, and no one can say that 
India 8 wrong I n her belief. 

6. Executive action, 1919-21, has almost annulled the higher duty 
of 15%; very little of the export paid more tlian 5% see Vakil, p. 449. 

SECTION 68. 

1. Irrigation Report for 1919-20 — tot/U capital outlay. Including 
outlay on W'orks under construction— ils. 763 laklis and a half; total net 
income — Be. 6l lakljs. 

2. rupee contains 3/8 oz. of silver When silver la at 82d. 

an oz. the cost of a rupee to the Government Is about 12.241d** (J, H, 
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Keyaes, litd. Ourrtney and Plianea, p. 87 n). This means a proat of 8.7ad. 
on every rupee coined, with silver at 82d. an o*. But from 1898 until 
It began to rise again as a consequence of the Great War, silver was never 
as high as 82d., and was In the neighbourhood of 24d. for several years. 
The coinage prodts of our government have thus been much larger than 
8.76<L per rupee. While silver was at 24d. the coinage prodt was 6.82d. 
ptir Be. 

8. When a party has to go to law, his document would not, in 
some cases, be admissible as evidence, unless It had been registered at the 
time it originated; moreover, in the case of a document not written on 
stamp paper, i.e. on which the fee leviable had not been originally paid, 
the party going to law has to pay not only that fee, but a penalty besides. 
No document Is registered that is not written on stamp paper or not pro- 
perly signedland witnessed* * 
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* CHAPTER X. 

FINANCIAL DECONCEN^rRATION : LOCAL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Section OO. Maijo to Hardinge, We have seen that from 
the Regulating Act onwards parliament tried to unify British 
India more and more under the single authority of the Governor 
General in Council. The presidency governments were de- 
pressed more and more into adminLstrations or mere agents 
of the* central authority and the process was completed by 
the Charter Act of 1833. Twenty years later witnesses from 
the provinces, examined in connection with a renewal of the 
Charter pressed for some financial iiKlopondence especially 
with regard to jniblic works, but the Act of 1853 introduced 
no reduction in the Governor Generars powers of control.^ 
And after the mutiny the need for economy and the authority 
of the Viceroy and his (\mncil and es])ccially of the Financial 
Members of that Council who were appointed directly from 
England were, relatively spt^aking, greater than tiver, and the 
provincial nduiinistrations sank so low that they could not 
increase any salary, or cn^a.te any post or e\en ‘'rebuild a stable 
that had tumbled down/’t without the sanction of th(* Gov^ern- 
ment of India. Such over ('eutjalir-atiou, however, was soon 
discovered to bo suicidal, Su ag< ait would reduce expendi- 
ture ijelow, or obtain an ineorno* ahov(>, the customary amount, 
if he w'as left no discretion as to the u>e of th<i money saved 
or earned. And if tlie agent A profjosals on chang(\s that were 
either indispensable thouLdi involving extra exjKmse, or likely 
soon to yield a net gain, were rf^peartedly vetoed by an autho- 
rity too far off and too ignorant to l>e able to enter into their 
merits, he w'ould soon lose heart in his work, and all sense of 
responsibility about it. It wavS necessary therefore, to nv 
store some initiative, discretion and sense of responsibility 
to the provinces, and the first step in this direction was taken 
by Lord Mayo’s Government in 1871. For this purpose several 
of the spending departments were, so to s[x‘ak. lum[>ed together 
into one to Ixi known thenceforward as Provincial Services; 
and the Government of India made a single consolidated 
grant to each province for those services collectively, a grant 

♦ Sir Charles Wood’s speech, 3-0-i8o3 (eitracta~*‘Mi>khtrJi I p. 
128-32.) t Struhty, p. 121. 
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that added to the normal income from them was just sufficient 
to cover the normal expenditure. The provinces were given a 
certain amount of freedom in the administration of these ser- 
vices and were assured that they would be permitted to carry 
forward as their own to the ensuing year whatever balance 
they created by better administration. The departments 
thus provincialised were Education, Jails, Police, Medical 
Services (in part), Registration, Printing and Public Works. Of 
these Registration was the only head that yielded a net income. 
The next important step was taken by Lord Lytton’s Govern- 
ment in 1877. Instead of a fixed consolidated grant, other 
heads yielding a net income were handed over to the provinces; 
Excise, Land revenue. Forests, Income Tax and Stamps were 
among the heads so transferred, along with the expenditure 
heads of Law and Justice, General Administration and Minor 
Departments. The- normal income of some of the income 
heads was transferred altogether, and a share in the case of 
others. Some of the productive Public Works were also made 
provincial. The total provincial allotment in 1871 was about 
£5.5 million-s; under the more extensive scheme of 1877 the 
control of about £ IG millions of annual expenditure was trans- 
ferred. Five years later Loixl Ripon’s Government went 
further still. All the heads of income and exfwnditure weix' 
arranged under thnie classt's: customs, posts and telegraphs, 
railways, opium, salt, tributes, tlve mint, Homo charges, and 
the military department c'ontimied wholly Imperial; civil de- 
partments and f)r()vincial public works, became wholly Pro- 
vinciaL The rest becamt' Divided Heads, that is, the net 
income was to bo shan'd between the c(mtral and provincial 
governments in proportions definitely laid down by the former: 
and amongst them the head of land revenue was given this 
unique position, that the amount, by which the ’allotted in- 
come from the other h<‘ads fell short of the total expenditure 
transferred to ]>rovineial control, was made up by the transfer 
of a carefully calculated percentage of the land revenue.^ These 
settlements were for five years and when first introduced it 
was fully intondc'd that the government of India would not 
only confine their own ox[)cnditure witliin the resources they had 
thus provided for it, but even go to the aid of the provinces 
whenever any one or more of them suffered from a calamity 
like famine. But a long .series of loan years followed, years, 
moreover, during which the expense on the army and the loss 
pn exchange increased enormously. At the renewal of the 
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qtiiiiqaeimial contracts on three successive occasions, the 
supreme government seized for its own use a substantial por- 
tion of the increase in income which the provinces had creat- 
ed by careful administration. And special contributions 
were also exacted on more than one occasion during the period. 
The inevitable result was again to weaken the administrative 
and financial conscience of the provincial authorities. As 
Sir A. Mackenzie said in the budget debate of 1897, “the 
provincial sheep is close -clipix)d and shorn of its wool, and 
turned out to shiver till its fleece grows again. The normal 
history of a contract is two j/eai-s of screwing and saving and 
postponement of administrative improvements, two years of 
resumed energy on a normal scale, and one year of dissipation 
of 1 balances, for fear that if not spent they will be annexed 
by the supreme government at the revision. Now all this 
is wrong, not to say demoralising.” 


But the cycle of poor years came to an end, the exchange 
difficulty was over, the opium revenue revived and as mention- 
ed in the last chapter, large surpluses were realised year after 
year. The central government started making grants to pro- 
vinces, earmarking each for a specifled object and making it 
a recurring annual grant or allowing its utilisation to be spread 
over years. The object was/ as Lord Curzon put it,* that the 
provincial stokers in charge of the administrative machinery 
might no longer be handicapped for want of fuel and that 
the engine might once more be propelled at full speed 
In 1904 the entire relations between the supreme and provincial 
government were reviewed and a system of quasi-permanent 
settlements was started, in which the resources handed over to 
the provinces were for the finit time not inadequate to their 
needs, particularly when the special grants mentioned above 
which were also continued, and the subsidies^ given from time 
to time to such provinces as needed them, were also taken 
into consideration. And at this third start the determination 
was firmer than ever that the amounts resigned to the pro- 
vinces were not to be touched at all by the supremo authority 
as far as possible. The famine of 1907 added a new devise, as 
buttress to the system. The Government of India placed to 
the credit of the province liable to famine, a carefully calculat- 
ed amount, which was to remain at their credit, until when 
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famixie broke out it was to be drawn upon; and famine expen- 
diture by any provinces beyond this amount was to fall equally 
upon the province and the central government. Finally, 
in 1912 Lord Hardinge’s government simplified the entire 
system as far as possible and declared it permanent. The 
expenditure handed over to the quasi -independent control 
of the provinces under this scheme of financial deconcentra- 
tion rose from £ 18 millions (out of a total of £ 68 millions) in 
1904, to £29 millions (out of a total of £79 millions) in 1911 
and £ 36 millions (out of 123) in 1918. It was not a system 
of decentralisation in any proper sense of the term. True 
decentralisation was impossible under a constitution that held 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State in Ccun 
cil responsible for every detail as well as for the genemi 
methods and broad results of the governance of British India, 
[t was not for the provinces to tax or to borrow except only in 
a very small way; and real financial or administrative en- 
franchisement is impossible except where adequate powers 
of levying taxes and raising loans exist. No province could 
have a policy of its ovm either, without such power. All that 
can be claimed for the financial deconcentration of the period 
from 1904 to 1919 is that it provided less inadequately for the 
needs of the people than the earlier system that had been in- 
troduced in 1871, and that it prepared the ground for the fun- 
damentally different system which the Government of India 
Act of 1919 inaugurated. 

REPORT 1 C. R. paras. 102-120. 

MDKHARJI, I, PP. 623-38, 651-67,719 21. 

B. R. AMBEDKAR, Evolution of Provincial Finance. 

Section 61. Presidency Town Corporations, The history 
of local selfgovemment in British India begins with the name 
of Sir Josia Child. He obtained a charter from James 11 (1687) 
to set up a corporation at Madras — a mayor, aldermen, and 
sixty or more burgesses — who could build a town hall a jail 
and a school house, improve the roads and undertake the light- 
ing conflorvancy and^ other duties of a city corporation, and 
were empowered to tax the inhabitants for such purposes.* 
An octroi or terminal tax wae, however, the only impost the 


* Bbdrt» pp. 21-3. 
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inhabitants submitted to, and this first corporation languish > 
ed fdt want of resources. Subsequent efforts to keep the 
presidency towns fairly clean and improve them did not succeed 
much better, 1 and government were obliged to hand over 
the duty in each place to three salaried officials from 1856. 
The municipal administration of the presidency towns has 
a continuous history only from this point onwards. 

Madras. The Act of 1861 established provincial legisla- 
tures and these renewed the attempt to create local govern- 
ing bodies for the presidency towns. The Madras Act of 1867 
divided the city into eight wards, created a body of thirtytwo 
nominated members, four from each, and over eleven 
of them officials, with a nominated president; and entrusted 
the police, education, hospitals, vaccination, street cleaning 
and lighting of the city to this body. The Police were taken 
over by the government from 1871 and by an amending x\ct 
of 1878, half the commissioners came to be elected. The cor 
poration wavS however little more than a body of advisers to 
the president, who wielded all the powers, practically without 
any check. The most imf>ortanf works of public utility com- 
pleted by this corporation were tlie CholavaraTu and Red Hills 
Tanks, which supplied drinking water to the growing popula- 
tion upto 1884. A cyclone b:eaeho,d the latter tank in that 
year, the water was also found on analysis to have dob^riorat- 
ed in quab'ty, and work ha.d fo hp commoneed on a now and 
larger water works scheme which was not completed l:)efore 
1911. In the rneanwliile the Aot of 188t gave a new cons- 
titution raising the numl)er of elected members to twenty- 
four. And twenty years Intor, another Act increased the 
total number of corporal cl's to thirtysix, twenty to be elected 
by the wards^ as before, three each by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Tradr^s Association, and two by such other 
associations, corporate bodies or chisses of ixasons as govern, 
ment might direct, leaving eight to b(^ nominated as bofore- 
A standing comrnitteo consisting of the president and eight 
corporators was con:ditiited to <‘xereiBo some check upon the 
president on financial and public works questions. And power 
was also given for the removal of the president by a vote of 
twenty -eight mf3mbers;’’‘ but the Madras Corporation has 
throughout been and still continues the most backward of 
the presidency (own municipalities. 

• There la a iiimi ar provision in the Bombay and Calcutta Acta alao. 
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Calcutta. The Act of 1863 established a corporation at 
Calcutta consisting of a nominated president and the J. P’s 
residing in the city. Schemes of water supply and drainage 
were taken in hand, the Hindu practice of throwing corpses 
into the river was stopped, burning and burial grounds were 
placed under strict supervision, and other measures for reduc- 
ing insanitation were prosecuted with vigour. The Act of 
1876 replaced the justices of the peace by elected and nominat- 
ed members, forty-eight elected by the ratepayers, twenty- 
four nominated. But the Act continued all the powers 
of the corporation in the hands of the nominated president, 
and even as advisers and exponents of popular views and de- 
sires, a body of seventy-tw'o proved unwieldy for businesshke 
debates. In the meanwhile the suburbs in close proximity to 
the city but outside the limits of the corporation grew in num- 
U‘rs and in filth, and the ratepayers demanded a remedy for 
the evil. The Act of 1888 amalgamated seven of the suburbs 
with the city, and the water supply, drainage and sanitation 
systems had to be oxt/crided u\er the additional area. Lord 
Curzon's Act of 1899 followed, cutting down the number of 
members to fifty, twenty-live elected by the rate-payers, four 
(^ach by the Chamber of Commerce and the Trades Associa- 
tion, two by the Port Commissioners, and the rest nominated. 
Tlxis Act also created a slandiwg committee of twelve, in imi- 
tation of Bombay; but the nominated t^rcsidimt continued more 
indetKiiident of popular check or control, and the corporation 
as a wTiolcs thtu'efore, was more of an ollieialised department, 
than in Bombay, It was also in imitation of Bombay that 
an improvement Board of eleven trustees, four nominated by 
Government, four elected by the Corporation, ono each by 
the Bengal and the Bengal National Chamlxu's’of Commerce, 
and a nominated president w^as established by an Act of 1911, 
to o[)en up congested area»s, regulate liousebuiiding and house 
occupation, create oj[^x)n spaces, construct buildings for the 
poor, and pursue sysleinatieaily a jioiicy of progressive city 
improvement. It is only in one particular that the Calcutta 
corporation appears to have shut ahead of the Bombay 
model. Its roll of void's was for many years as small compared 
to the population, as in Bombay or Madras. But by an 
amendment of llie rules in 1909 the number of voters was 
iuere.asi'd from nndrr’ IOOO() lo over 
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Bombay * The Bombay corporation established under 
the Act of 1865 saw the light on the 1st of July, a day never 
to be forgotten in local history, since it witnessed the burst- 
ing of the huge speculative bubbles floated by reckless company 
promoters upon the sudden jump in cotton prices resulting 
from the American Civil War, This first corporation consist- 
ed of a nominated municipal commissioner and justices of 
the peace. Arthur Crawford was the first Commissioner and 
he prosecuted his activities for the cleansing and improvement 
of the island with a vigour which soon outstripped the resour- 
ces placed at his disposal The J. P.’s had little power to 
check him, he had Uttle need to exceed the extensive powers 
the Act gave him, but in his 2 ieal he was guilty of both extra- 
vaganoe and irregularities, the J. P’s themselves led the popu- 
lar agitation for an inquiry and a reform of the constitution 
and the result was the Act of 1872. It was universally ac- 
knowledged that the powers of the executive head must be 
curtailed, and that a body hke the J. P.’s appointed for life 
would not answer. Few of the older leaders ventured to sug- 
gest a body periodically elected by the ratepayers, since they 
had no hope that government would consent to the adoption 
of popular election in India, Pherozeshah Mehta, however, 
then only twenty -six, had the audacity and optimism of youth. 
He also saw that it was not merely a Bombay question; the 
constitution that proved successful in Bombay would have 
every chanoe of being extended to other Indian towns also. 
He boldly suggested^ a corporation half the number elected 
by ratepayers, and the other half made up of J. P.’s and 
nominees of the government; a corporation of which the execu- 
tive powers were to be vested in the officer nominated by 
government. These were the very principles finally embodied 
in the Act of 1872, which also provided a Standing Committee 
of twelve, eight elected by the corporation and four nominated, 
for more detailed supervision an^f control of the executive 
departments. The corporation itself laid down general policy, 
scrutinised and sanctioned the budget, and attended to com- 
plaints and shortcomings. The system worked so well that no 
radical change was introduced by the Act of 1888; popular re- 
presentation was increased by the addition of eight members to 
the whole, four more elected by the wards, two by the Cham- 
ber of Oonunorce. The Vihar lake in the valley of the Gopur 


• BringUig up total to 72 
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river had been completed in 1860, work on the Tulsi Lake 
in a higher valley was begun and completed in the seventies, 
the Pawai Reservoir Was linished in 1890, and the groat Tansa 
Lake with a masonry dam two miles long was ready by 1892. 
Government and the corporation had various ditierences on 
financial and other questions and on more than one occasion 
the latter had to appeal to the government of India and the Sec- 
retary of State. But on the whole they worked together fairly 
smoothly, and in the face of calamities like the plague the 
corporation set an example of loyal co-operation to the rest 
of the country. The Bombay Improvement Trust was cons- 
tituted in 1898, with fourteen members, four elected by the 
corporation, one each by the Chamber of Commerce, the Port 
Trustees, and the Mill Owners’ Association, and seven nomi- 
nated — and a nominated president. And in 1907 government 
took upon itself the entire burden of the city Pohce, trans- 
ferring to the corporation in exchange the entire burden of 
primary education, medical relief and vaccination. This put 
an end to controversies whicii had lasted for years, and the 
expenditure of the corporation upon primary education, which 
had been far greater than in Calcutta and Madras from the 
first, went on increasing at a still higher rate from 1908 
onwards. That public opinion has not urged the corpora- 
tion to advance with equal or greater energy in providing better 
sanitation, or more and better* equipj^ed hospitals, medical 
schools, and at least a second medical college, or better hous- 
ing for the poor, and better rest houses for the traveller, or 
more open spaces for women and children, and a purer and 
more adequate supply of milk and other dairy products, is a 
fact which clearly indicates the level at which vocal and active 
opinion stands today in our country even in wealthy and cos- 
mopolitan Bombay. ♦ 

MORAL AND MATlfilAL PROGRESS (Decennial) 
Reports, 1881-2 to 1911-12, t.e. 2nd, 3rd, 4th & 5th, 

Section 62. Town Municipalities, The above account 
shows that Bombay City had elected members before Madras 
and Calcutta, And historically some of the smaller cities had 
elected members on their municipahties even before Bombay. 
The principle of election was accepted in the provincial 

* The Calcutta Municlpjfi Act 1022, and similar measures alter and 
coDseQueutial oa the lielorms, are dealt with lo the last chapter* 
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Acts constituting city and town municipalities (1871-4), which 
followed Lord Mayo’s Decentralisation Resolution (1870)^ 
and although C.P. was the only province in which election thus 
came to be generally resorted to, the other major provinces 
also (except Banna) came to have a number of municipalities 
with elected members. Lord Ripon’s Resolution of 1882 
followed, that solitary gleam of genuine liberalism in the en- 
tire period from 1858 to 1900. Lord Ripon’s aims were a 
greater uniformity, a greater association of the people in the 
tasks and responsibilities of a civilised administration (grow- 
ing increasingly onerous), and above aU the development 
of ‘‘an instrument of political and popular education”. He 
realised clearly that the steps he advocated might bring about 
at first some loss of efficiency, but “had no doubt that in course 
of time as local knowledge and local interest were brought to 
bear more freely upon local administration, improved efficiency 
would in hict follow”, especially If Government officers “set 
themselves to foster sedulously the small beginnings of the 
independent pofitical life, and came to realise that the system 
really opened to them a fairer field for the exorcise of admins - 
trative tact and directive energy than the more autocratic 
system which it superseded”. Ho added that ”as education 
advanced there was rapidly growing u]) an intelligent class 
of public-spirited men, whom it was not only bad policy but 
sheer waste of power to fail to utilise”. And ho also urged 
that the contemplated advance could not bo a success unless 
it was “though cautious, yet at the same time real and sub- 
stantial”. The fundamental principles he laid down, “which 
after every allowance has been made for local peculiarities 
must be universally foliow’ed and frankly adopted, if the system 
wOvS to have anywhere a fair trial” wore:— (1) 2sot less than two 
thirds of the members of the municipalities must be non-offi- 
cials. (2) The system of election should be cordially accepted, 
Government officers should set themselves to make it a suc- 
cess, and it should be introduced at once as widely as possible, 
first in towms of any considerable size, and then though cau- 
tiously also in smaller and less advanced areas; “the simple 
vote, the cumulative vote, election by ward>s, election by the 
whole town or tract, suffrage of more or less extended quali- 
fication, election by castes or occupations, now methods un- 
thought-of in Eurojjo”, should aU be tried, until experience 
indicated the form or forms “best suited to the loc^ pecu- 
liarities and idiosyncracies of the different populations*’. 
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(3) Government control should be exercised in two ways; muni- 
cipalities should have to obtain the sanction of Government 
before deciding upon some of the most important acts, such 
as 'raising a loan, levying a novel tax, or any matter likely 
to affect religious passions or the public peace. But 
the number of cases in which such previous sanction was insist- 
ed upon ought to bo gradually reduced, and the executive 
should confine itself more and more to “control from without 
rather than from within;” the act or acts of the municipality 
might be set aside in particular cases; “in the event of gross 
and continued neglect of any important duty”, a board might 
even bo suspended for a time; but all the resources of friendly 
advice, sympathetic exhortation and timely remonstrance must 
first be exhausted. (4) The chairmen should be non-officials 
as far as possible, for thus alone would the non-official mem- 
bers come to feel that they had I'eal power and responsibilities; 
thus also could the boards become effective schools of public 
spirit and political education. The chief executive officers 
should stand outside, “acting iuj arbiters between all parties, 
and not as leaders of any”; and so, even whore, to begin witli, 
official chairmen could not dispensed with, they should not 
vote in the pn^coedings. (5) Exjxjrt advice help and super- 
vision by such Government officers as engiiu^ers and doctors 
must bo rendei'ed by them as si*rvant-s of the municipality 
and not their masters; the outside control vested in 
the District Officer should be sufficient to ensure smooth 
working. (G) Lastly, the resources made available for 
tliese selfgoveniing bodies should in the main be such as 
could yield an increasing revenue with improving administra- 
tion; nor should any duties involving additional expenditun* 
be transfeiTed to them without tlas simultaneous transfer of 
additional i*esources fairly lulequate for the pur}>os 0 . 

It must be admitted that those ideas were at the moment 
of their promulgation somewhat in advance of the time. Out- 
side the presidency towns, the grt^at majority of the elderly 
Indians who had then acquired any ominenco still preferred 
nominatioa by the government; a contested election they hard- 
ly cared for, success in one they hardly deemed an honour; 
nor Wore there many among them who could face their res- 
ponsibilities or make a firm .stand in llio defence of their own 
conviotions. The provincial governments were not ignonuit 
of these facts and in translating the aspirations of Lord 

19 
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Ripon’s Resolution into Acts of the legislature (1883-5),* 
they drafted the provisions in a conservative spirit. In the 
da(f to day administration of these provisions, again, the 
district officeis and their superiors whittled them down still 
further. And in the meanwhile, education was spreading, 
the younger men coming to the front were increasingly of a 
more modem type, nor did there arise any one between Lord 
Ripon and Lord Morley to recast the laws and reform the prac- 
tice. The Decentralisation Cbmmission appointed by the latter 
Imported in 1909, a generation after Lord Ripon, that muni- 
cipalities ought to be given a substantial elective majority and 
allowed to elect their own chairmen, that they should have 
greater freedom in regard to their duties, establishment 
and taxes, that they must be relieved of some of the charges 
and contributions taken from them, and that they could not 
perform even their projx^r functions efficiently until they were 
also granted both a permanent addition to their resources, 
and occasional substantial assistance bcwsides, to undertake 
necessary but expeasivc projects such as drainage or water- 
supply schemes,! The |x?riod from 1882 to 1910 wa.s not indeed 
altogether barren. Ix)rd Ripon had spoken of a temporary 
loss of efficiency for the sake of familiarising the people with 
the modern methods of supplying their needs and solving their 
problems by their own efforts through their own representa- 
tive committees. What actually hapj^ened was “that the 
educative principle was subordinated to the desire for more 

immediate results The broad fact remained that in a space 

of over thirty years the progress in d(3veloping a genuine local 
selfgovemment had been inadequate in the greater part of 
India.”! In spite of elected members slowly increasing in num- 
bers to about a half of the t< 3 tal, the system worked mainly as 
a state department imposed upon the people from above. Town 
conservancy and sanitation, the princij^al market and roads 
and especially the wat^Tsupply improved upto a certain point 
and then were maintained at that higher level. The last of 
these services is a specially noteworthy item. The number 
of cities and towns which have had waterworks constructed 
for them, bringing to each house an abundant supply of pure 
water, reflects as much credit on the administration, as their 


* The act reraodeliin« the C. P. Manicipalitle« was passed a .4 Ute as 1889. 
f Rtpori, Ch. 20; see also the 1915 Resolution on L. 8. Q. Policy. 

X Report, 1. C. E. para. 13, see also the above EeeoluUoo, para. 8 
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suooessful fight against smallpox mentioned in an earlier ohap* 
ter. But though there has been this improvement in the 
municipal awiministration in the course of these decades the rate 
of improvement cannot be held to have kept pace with the 
growing needs, still less outstripped them; a more favourable 
judgment is impossible in face of the death-rate. 

A brisker rate of progress commenced from 1910 when 
Sir Harcourt Butler was placed in charge of the department 
as a member of the Governor- General’s Council, and especially 
from 1915 then Sir C. Sankaran Nair succeeded him. The 
municipalities — and District Boards — became from 1892 electoral 
colleges for the return of members to the provincial legisla- 
tive councils, a function that assumed somewhat greater im- 
portance from 1909 as they returned more members under the 
Morley Reform. And with the parliamentary annoimcement 
on the 20th August 1917, it became more than ever necessary 
to make the muuicipahties — and the district boards — represen- 
tative bodies responsible to the people in the full sense of the 
term. The Viceroy in commenting on the pronouncement 
observed that the time had come to quicken the advance in 
the domain of urban and rural selfgovemment, to stimulate 
the sense of responsibility in the average citizen and to en- 
large his experience. A Resolution of the Government of India 
reviewing the subject as a whole followed (1918) with recom- 
mendations of a farreaching character, (1) The elective 
element was to be raised from slightly over a half to seventy - 
five per ctid, of the total number of members. An adequate 
representation of minorities was to be secured either by com- 
munal representation or by nomination. As Chief Officers, 
Municipal Commissioners, Health Officers and other experts 
(whose appointment to executive office under the general direc- 
tion of the municipality but with powers defined by legisla- 
tion and by-laws had l^en recently introduced,)* increased in 
numbers, it was felt that the need for government officials as 
members of municipalities w^ould not in future be as groat as 
in the past. But even where they continued to be necessary, 
they were to be appointed merely as advisers and supernumera- 
ries, without the right of voting. (2) The municipal fran- 
chise was high, its actual working was not a little arbitrary, 

* Bombay provided lor tmh appoiatnmti by an amending Act In 
laii; U. In IVid; etc. 
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and the electoral roll rarely included more than six per cent,^ 
of the population. This was to be reformed everywhere, and 
the electorate was to include about sixteen per cent., so as 
to be really representative of the ratepayers. (3) Of the 
chairmen in 1914-15, 222 (32%) were elected non-officials, 
51 (7%) were nominated non-officials, 249 (35%) were elected 
officials, and 174 (25%) were nominated officials.'^ Bombay 
had 56 non official chairmen out of a total of 153; Bengal 82 
out of 111; Panjab 16 out of 104; U. P. 39 out of 84; Madras 
53 out ot 03; G. P. and Berar 12 out of 56; Bihar and Orissa, 
12 out of 55; Assam 3 out of 15; and the chairmen in the mu- 
nicipalities of the other provinces about sixty in ah, w^ero as 
a rule officials. The number of elected non-officials as chair- 
men was to be increased as far as possible, though municipa.- 
lities were not to be forbidden, either to ask fur a nominated 
chairman or to elect an official as chairman, but in the last 
alternative the election wiis to bo by a majority of the non- 
official members, and to he also dependent ii[)on the approval 
of higher authorities. (4) The subject of control over the 
municipalities by the executive government gave rise to re- 
commendations equally fundamental. Indebted municipa- 
lities whose loans had been either obtained from or guaranteed 
by government were not to be free to make any alteration.^ 
in their taxation without government sanction; but all other 
municipalities, especially those with a substantial elective 
element returned on a broad franchise wore to have full liberty 
in the matter, within the limits laid down by the legislature, 
except where the legislature had not proscribed a maximum 
rate. The municipalities wore also to have such greater con- 
trol over the establishments provided out of their resources 
as the Decentralisation Commission had recommended. And 
the further recommendations of that body that municipalities 
should be free to make their own budgets, provided that they 
maintained a proscribed balance, and that the grants and 
subsidies given to them by government sliould not bo rigidly 
earmarked for specific services or should Ix^ in the form of a 
percentage contribution towards the exi>enditare on particular 
objects, were also endorsed. On the other hand, the powers 
of the executive govoramont, exercis{id either by the Collector 
and District Magistrate, or by the Commissioner, or by the 
Pi‘Ovincial GnvernrnrMit it^.lf, to veto a particular n^solution 


* itesn. 1915, para 7. 
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of a municipality, to remedy the neglect or omission* to 
perform certain indispeasable services, and even to suspend a 
municipality for a time in cases of grave and continued default 
at any rate after Government had dissolved one council and 
ordered a fresh election to enable the electors to replace it by 
a better, were necessary in the interests of the people and were 
to continue in force. (5) Finally, the member of the execu- 
tive council in charge of the local selfgovernment portfolio 
might have a board or a standing committee of the legislative 
council to help him, and such a body might not only shape 
policy and serve as a supreme court of appeal, but it might 
also entertain inspectors, auditors and other expert establish- 
ments, not merely to chock and criticise but also to help, advise 
and influence municipalities and local boards in a variety of 
ways. Thus the general policy of the Resolution of 1918 was 
the reduction of oflicial control and official supervision to the 
irreducible minimum, and the association of responsible popular 
representatives with executive officials even at the highest 
stage. ♦ 

Municipal activities and municipal finance are still in their 
infancy in our country. The importance of cattle and dairy 
produce, vegetables and green groceries and of male and 
female labour for miscellaneous domestic, bouse building, house - 
repairing, and factory purposes, is not yet sufficiently realised, 
nor has any comprehensive policy been yet attempted or even 
thought out, distinguishing clearly between the sphere and 
responsibilities of the state, the towns and the village areas 
in these matters; and the consequence is that chaos reigns, 
although under the title so dear to mid-Victorian liberalism 
of individual liberty and fn^o com{:K3tition, chaos ‘but slightly 
mitigated hy ^Jich stat(^ linkoring a^s factory laws. Latterly 
we have begun to talk glibly of gtirden cities, city improve- 
ment and town-planning; but we do not ap}xjar to have 
advanced oven in idea beyond wider road> and sanitary dwell- 
ing houses in particular areas. The key to the rapid, ade- 
quate and ptwmanent improvement of a congested area like 
Bombay, for instance, really lies not inside that area at all, 
but outside; the real problem is to remedy the human drift 
towards Bombay, the instinotivo drift of struggling mtisses 
in search of employment and food; and the real solution can 


* Cl. Inila In 1923 - 24 , p. 59. 
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oi\ly be such an organisation of production and labour in 
the surrounding areas as would afford to the people there suf- 
ficient remunerative employment, and so fix the bulk of them 
where they are, enabling each locality to keep for itself out 
of what it produces sufficient for its own regular needs, and to 
export the surplus. To try to make just one organ or region in 
a whole organism (or to allow matters to drift so that it grows) 
stronger and more active than the rest of it, is merely to draw 
the whole lifeblood more and more into it and thus destroy 
the whole organic complex all the more surely, because the 
real effect is disguised by the maintenance of a hectic appear- 
ance of health vigour and progress in the particular organ or 
region favoured by this onesided shortsighted system. Local 
remedies may have to be attempted at start, but these could 
only be palliatives, and there could not bo any real solution 
without envisaging and attempting the problem as a whole 
in all its intricate ramifications. The legislature, however, has 
so far assigned to municipalities and rural boards hardly any 
powers and responsibilities for the pro^^er regulati<ui and 
organisation of any of those larger matters.- 

The fact is that in the definition of the powers to be grant - 
ed to municipal and rural boards, English models are for India 
almost the worst models in the world to follow. Great Britain 
is a little island obtaining the bulk of its necessaries by import 
from other countries, and exporting in return capital, political, 
commercial and shipping services, coal and munafacturod 
goods it is by this system of economy miscalled free -trade, 
that England has maintained a marvellous rate of growth in 
wealth and population for over a hundred and tw'enty years. 
Its manufacturing shipbuilding and mining districts thrive 
upon a concentration of the population, ^.df -sufficiency in 
the production of necessaries became physically impossible long 
before Peel’s repeal of the Corn Laws, and <)ven the idea of 
maintaining it was dropi)ed with that n^fX3al, Picture a ship 
at sea now in front of one coast and now another, with vast 
almost inexhaustible mineral st(jres in its holds and several 
workshops upon its docks; there are plenty of children, women 
and old men always (ui board, the ship is their only home; but 
of the adult male population, large numl>ers always sjxuid more 
of their time on the coast, and taking capital skill and power 
along with them where they land, they send over to the shi[) 
(their natal home), interest, profit and tribute dividends in the 
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shape of necessaries and luxuries; the men, women, and cjdld- 
ren busy on the ship, in its holds and in its workshops, consume 
themselves only a little of what their labour yields, they are 
labouring all the while with a view to the needs of the coast 
populations, and sending over the bulk of what they make, 
l)uy in return such other necessaries and luxuries as they need 
but cannot produce inside the ship. That has been the situa- 
tion, the policy and the economy of England. State munici- 
pal and rural institutions and regulations which further such 
a system, the Englishman (brought up under such peculiar 
surroundings) instinctively looks upon as inherently right and 
just: institutions and regulations of a different pattern and with 
other aims he finds it difficult to understand, and even when 
he does so, his sympathy for them can only be halfhearted. 
India on the other hand is a sub-continent, economically self- 
sufficient and even rich if prof>orly organised; and it is more- 
over geographically severed to an exceptional degree from other 
countries, so tliat it is no exaggeration to call it a world in 
itself. The Englishman, again, is not only selfreliant but also 
enjoys his self reliance to an exceptional degree. That is what 
his history and traditions have made him. Our history 
and traditions, on the other hand, have fashioned us very 
differently. We are almost at the opposite pole of humani- 
ty. The Indian is nothing if not communal; the family, the 
caste, the hereditary occupation *and status, the gild, the tem- 
ple, the village, the birth-place, the neighbouring fair, he clings 
to with aff his heart, and more than all his strength; he is never 
so happy as when living and working in and through and for 
them and under their protective canopy. As soon as our mu- 
nicipalities and districts become really self-governing, it needs 
no prophet to predict that the tendency will be to claim for them 
almost all the j^owers of a state in miniature^ and to organise 
thorn as a federation of occupations and trade gilds, each accept- 
ing full responsibility for, and asking for complete control over, 
its members. That of course would be mediaovalism, and the 
tyranny of it would bo far greater under nurdem conditions. 
India is a world in itself, but it docs not follow, that each or 
any of its provinces is a world in itself; and to allow any townn 
or district to organise itself in monastic isolation on the ‘sup- 
position that it was also a world in itself, would be the 
highest of absurdity. Municipalities and districts must have 
far greater powers and freedom than hitherto, each over its 
locality, its people, and its products; but where the line of 
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demaroation is to fall between these on the one side and the 
st^e on the other, how each is to be the associate feeder and 
prop of the other in the everyday life, business, education, 
and production of the community as a whole, is a problem 
so complex and difficult, that our legislatures will not be able 
to solve it in a hurry. Perhaps the best policy in the long 
run would be to allow local bodies a reasonable latitude for 
experimentation in the beginning, so that courses tempting 
ill appearance but essentially unsound might have their real 
nature demonstrated and the evils and losses necessarily result- 
ing might be held in check and prevented from spreading ov(‘r 
extensive areas. 

The annual income of our district municipalities fio n 
taxes and rates and government contributions was Rs. 
lakhs in 1880 1, Rs. 2o7 lakhs in 11KX)-1 and Rs. 492 lakhs in 
1912-13.^ As there were sexen hundred municipalities in th. 
last year, the average income per municipality was Rs. 70,000 
{)er year. The average in the U. I*, with its large cities 
such as Luklinow, Benares, (.’awn pure, Agra and Allahabad, 
the smallest of which has over a lakh and three quarter inha- 
bitants, is almost Rs. one lakh per year; the average in Bombay 
with its many municipalities that in other provinces would 
only notified areas is only Rs. r)7,(XM) |)er year; in Bihar and 
Orissa tlie average falls below Rs. 40,(X)0. The principal 
taxes are octroi in Bombay, IJ. P., Pan jab, C. P., N.W.F.P. 
and Dehli; and taxes on houses and lands in the other provinces. 
Th(3 second is a tax upon property or capital or consumption, 
and in so far as it is a tax on capital, the owner could transfer 
it to {i.e. recover it from) the man a^*tijally consuming the ca- 
pital, and thus alter it into a tax on consumption; but it is 
always felt .jus a direct tax. The first is a tax on consumption 
which is not so fcd(, since it is ctjUected from the { 3 ers(»n bring- 
ing the articles \\fithin municipal liniil> and not from the 
individual consuming it. Ma<lras, Baima, B^ rar, and Assam 
municipalities also realLsti substantial nmounts from tolls; 
Panjab, X. \\^ F. P., and British Baiuidii^tan are the only 
provinces where there ure no tolls; and every provinc'o taxes 
animals and vehicle... d’he tax cm prf)fessions and trades- - 
an income tax- is the jnincitjal s<jurco of municipal income in 
Berar, and Madras also derives one-fiith of its taxation income 

♦ Imp. 0«. IV, p. ao6. ami the 1915 Reso. para. 10. 
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from this source. And the other taxes levied are really rajes 
tot the services rendered, such as water-supply, conservancy, 
lighting, schools, and hospitals. 

Section 63. Rural Boards and Village Panchayats, The 
remaining section of the subject can be dealt with more brief- 
ly. There were no elected mombera on rural bodies in any 
province until the local selfgovemment Acts passed in conse 
quenco of the Ripon l^solution introduced them.* That 
Resolution desired that “the smallest administrative unit, th(^ 
subdivision the taluka or the tahsiJ, should ordinarily form the* 
maximum area to be placed under a local board”; and recom- 
mended for such boards as also for the higher district council 
or board in each district the same principles and aims 
a» have been indicated in the foregoing sketch dealing 
with the municipalities. But in the boards actually set up 
or reorganised in the eighties of the last century there was even 
less selfgovemment than in the municipalities. Madras evolv- 
ed ^ triple set. In the greater part of that presidency there 
are village sites, as elsewhere in India, but the houses of the 
villagers are scattered, many of them being in the fields, so 
that neighbouring villages meet and commingle, and in parts 
of the west coast even the regular village sites are non existent.^ 
Here, therefore, we have village unions, or all the inhabitants 
of a certain area, containing several* village sites or only one or 
none, placed for sanitary administration under a body mis- 
called a panchayat.2 Larger areas are the subdivisions of a 
district made for constructing and attending to local works 
such as village roads, tanks, rest houses or dharmasalas, school 
buildings, lock-ups, etc. Each of these areas including several 
village unions has a taluka board mainly for these rural public 
works. And there is the District Board for the whole District. 
Excepting Barma, which has no rural boards at all, and Assam, 
which has taluka boards only, all the provinces have District 
Boards; and Bombay, C!. P., Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
{)arts of Panjab and X.W.F.P. have sub-district boards also: 
IJ. P. had them upto i<X)6. but the IL P. Act III of that year 
abolished them.f Except in Bombay, elected members were 
introduc/ed only in the district boards, and in some of the 
provinces these members w(^re elected by the lower boards 

• For thn earlier history of rural bodies see Imp, Qti. IV, pp. 298*9. 

t L iter on they were replaced In that province by tahsii mbeom* 
mHtees of ths district boards. 
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out of their own members and these were all nominated. The 
electors such as they were and where there was any election, 
were only 6 per cent, of the population. After the report 
of the Decentralisation Commission (1909) recommending 
that nominated members should be only just sufficient to pro- 
vide for minority representation and official experience, elect- 
ed members have b^n everywhere increased. But Bombay 
did not consider it advisable to have an elected majority in 
either board, while such a majority was introduced in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Assam; and in C. P. and Madras the 
elected element was increased to two-thirds and in U. P. to 
three fourths. The chairmen of the district boards have every- 
where been Collectors, and of the taluka boards the subdis- 
triot officers. The U. P. Act mentioned above provided that 
the district board should elect its chairman, subject to con- 
firmation by the Lieutenant Governor. The Decentralisation 
Commission held that to drop the district and subdistrict offi- 
cers from the presidentship would be to dissociate them from 
the general interests of the district. And the Resolution of 
1918 recommended that the franchise in all the rural boards 
should be substantially extended and that election or nomina- 
tion of non -officials as chairmen should be encouraged, pro- 
vided that the district or subdistrict having non-official chair- 
man should also have a special executive officer, appointed 
or removed only With the sanction of the Government. 

The District Boards all over British India numbered 200, 
the subdistrict boards under 540, and the village unions, under 
640. They had over Rs. five and a half crores to spend in 
1912-13, and over Rs. seven crores in 1917-18. ♦ The pubhc 
works expenditure came to 50%, the educational to 25 % ^ 
and that on medical relief to 10% of the total. The main item 
in their income was the one anna coss on the land revenue, 
but upto 1913 the Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, U. P., Panjab, 
and N.W.F.P. governments handed over to them only a part 
of this, diverting considerable amounts to rural services which 
were not placed under their control. The contributions from 
the provincial government came to about 25% of their income 
from all other sources and from 1905 onwards the large capital 
and recurring grants which the Government of India made 
principally for the improvement of education and sanitation. 


^ Sxotudtng '^QxtraordiiiMr'* anfi *4ebt* Items. 
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enabled the boards to confer increasing benefits upon the village 
population. The Decentralisation Commission recommended 
that a District Board might be allowed to levy an extra cess 
of one pice per rupee of land revenue, for building a light 
railway, or a railway or a tramway, and government accept- 
ed the suggestion, adding that the Board might either accumu- 
late the proceeds and build the line out of them, or after a short 
period of such accumulation raise the balance of the capital 
required on the security of the line itself or raise all the capital 
from the first on the guarantee of this annual income. Madras, 
Bengal, and Bombay have already taken advantage of this 
concession, and some other provinces are going to do so in 
the near future. Other similar devices of increasing the 
resources of rural bodies either for general purposes or for some 
special object might also present themselves; and the provincial 
and central governments might have a period of financial pros- 
perity before them, enabling them to make larger contributionis 
for local use than in the past. Such contingencies, however, 
are unlikely, and steady progress, at any rate, cannot result 
from imcertain windfalls. Our district municipalities and 
rural boards must overcome the extreme reluctance they have 
so far shown to tax thoiuselves oven for objects necessary as 
well as paying in the long run, both directly and indirectly. 
Professor Gill)ert Slater holds, for instance, that one of the 
evils India is suffering from to-day is “the heavy and crippling 
burden of insufficient taxation”. No Indian economist will 
endorse the view for British India as a whole; but the ingeni- 
ous antithesis does contain a lesson for our district municipali- 
ties and niral councils. The traditional Dharma of the pros- 
perous individual to give away part of his excess of wealth to 
the village in which ho or his Wife or ancestor, was bom, 
is not quite forgotten in Hindu and ISIuslim India, and might 
n^vive under the warm rays of the forthcoming democratic age. 

In his statement submitted to the Decentralisation Com- 
mission G. K. Gokhle^ pointed out that the old system of pater- 
nal rule by the district officers had become out of date and 
advised that panchayat rule should he substituted for it. A 
village with a population of 500 and over might have a pancha- 
yat consisting of the village headman, the village miinsiff, 
the village conciliator, and two or three elders chosen by vil- 
lagers paving land revenue amounting to Rs. ten or more. 
Where in addition to the ht'a^lmau, the village also had a police 
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patel, he too should be on the paiichayat. And this body 
must try trivial offences and oases of petty theft, execute and 
supervise village public works, manage village forests, carry 
out measures of famine and plague relief, supervise the schools, 
control the village irrigation and water supply, and perform 
similar village services. He also thought that this body might 
dispose of simple money claims arising w'ithin the village and 
not exceeding Rs. fifty in value. ♦ No stamp duty or other fee 
should be charged for suits before a panchayat, other than 
say one anna in the rupee on the value of the claim. The 
income of the panchayat should consist, he> thought, of th(*se 
one anna fees and of fines and penalties levied locally, realisa- 
tions from the village cattle pound and the village forest arcia, 
and of assignments made for special purposes by the Taluka 
Board. It would be neoe.saary, he added, to appoint a special 
officer or officers t(> start and guide these panchayata for a 
time. And he recognised that this scheme would not have a 
fair chance in villages which were either too small or too large, 
nor in such as w'ere a prey to faction or to acute differences be- 
tween the castes, creeds, and classes forming the population -5 

The Decentralisation CJommission accepted in a general 
way the ’^desirability of developing village panchayats with 
powers and responsibilities with regard to local affairs; but 
they did not recommend any specific scheme for th(3 whole 
country, and held that “the system must be gradually and 
cautiously worked”. The provincial governments were even 
colder in their reception of the idea and more than one of them 
were distinctly unfavourable to it.® The Government of India, 
decided that (1) panchayats might l>e introduced in selected 
villages^ ‘where the people in general agree’, (2) that wherever 
introduced, all other bodies and committees should be merged 
in them, (3) and that if judical functions were conferred upon 
th<*m, they should [xjrriiissivo. Tba essential point in the 
constitution of the panchayat was, in their opinion, the asso- 
ciation of the village officers with otliors informally elected l)y 
the villagers themselves; and of the possible functions to Ix^ 
assigned to them the most im|X)rtant were village sanitation, 
village education and jurisdiction in [xstiy civil and orimitial 
cases. 


• Solis in the presidency aDDoally nimiher abnit lolths, out of 
whkii more thao » bell cooiUi of money claims for petty sozds; 
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Legislative measures were introduced or under prepara - 
tion in more than one province in recent years for improving 
local selfgovernment, enlarging the powers and responsibili. 
ties of local bodies and making them really representative. 
Bills about village paiichayals were also on the anvil.^ Then 
came the Government of India Act 1919 under which local 
self government was placed in the group of departments trans- 
ferred to the charge of ministers principally responsible to the 
f)eople through their representatives in enlarged legislative 
councils armed with supreme powers with regard to purely 
provincial matters. Wo have therefore been marking time 
from 1918, and vshall continue to do so until the new constitu- 
tion settles down to its work. In the meanwhile instructed 
public opinion should carefully reconsider what functions could 
bo most beneficially assigned to village panchayats. In the 
isolation of the Indian village from times immemorial down to 
the end of the third quarter of the last century, judical decisions 
in petty matters had to be either obtained from some persons 
or body within the village boundary, or the aggrieved partk^s 
had to go without them altogether. This isolation has gone 
never to return. A s^^stem of traveUing arbitrators and 
honorary magistrates could now bo created, who could perform 
this function quite as cheaply and quickly and far more satis- 
i iotorily than lay panchayats, the members of which, moreover 
could not always l)e fiee from the frictions and party and caste 
feelings so frequent in villages. Again, it Ls the village en. 
\ ironment that forces the witnesses cited and the parties them 
sidvee to tell the truth when solemnly adjured to do so* and 
the arbitrator or the magistrate coming down to the village 
to hold his court instead of calling up the parties and their 
witnesses to another place where he was holding it, would have 
tlie benefit of this circumstance as fully as it accrued to the 
j)anchayat of old or the patel or munsitl of recent times. Nor 
should it be feared that village panchayats would lack influence 
unless armed with judicial functions. Justice and security 
however important, is after all a comparatively secondary matter. 
I'ar more important is the primary matter of winning a subsis- 
tence through honest intoUigeiit well-directed toil The ('ast(\s 
of old were in India centres of vocational educatiou^ and trade 
craft and industrial gilds, all in one, and they helped the indi- 
vidual in town and village throughout his life in his struggles 
to wrest a competence out of his surroundings. But their 
ability to [wiform this service has come to an end or is about 
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to do BO» oven in the remotest and most isolated villa^s^ and 
the caste bond is itself fast weakening. The Indian indivi- 
dual feels the loss and is groping after a more modem commu- 
nal sentiment to hearten him, a more efficient oolleotive 
organisation to take him by the hand and steady and direct his 
faltering steps from the cradle to the grave. The village 
panohayats of Ancient India had not. this primary function to 
perform as the castes were there already to discharge it far 
more efficiently. But now new communal bodies of a more 
modem type are required to undertake it. If any concrete 
confirmation of this argument was needed, we have it already 
in the rapid success, moral as well as material, of the co-ope- 
rative movement, in every locality lucky enough to find and 
place at the centre of the society a man or two animated by 
the spirit of disinterested service and the conscientious desire 
of securing equitable opportunities to all members alike. That 
is just the type of man who would make of village panchayats 
too an equal success. Only let us make our village pancha- 
yats the media not only for all sanitary advance in the village 
but also for all economic industrial and educational advance. 
The Agriculture and the Co-operative Departments have 
already evolved ideas, methods, processes, schemes ex- 
cellent not merely in an academic way, but ready to be applied 
at once and reduced to practice; ideas, methods, processes 
and schemes which they want to spread broadcast in order 
that the masses in their millions might reap the benefit. The 
Industries Department is being formed; let us hope it will 
from the outset begin its operations in three sections- — Home 
Industries and Crafts; Petty IndustriOvS and Crafts requiring 
say six labourers at the most in which a small motor might 
be used at option; and factory industries. The education de- 
partment, too, let us hope, will soon get out of its present 
grooves, and develop practical methods of vocational training 
in strict correspondence with local possibilities and requirements. 
And both departments, as soon as they have developed these 
things, will, let us hope, want at once extensive propaganda 
work to spread them broadcast. Our village pane hay ats and 
other local bodies superimposed upon thorn should be so cons- 
tituted as to make of them the proper media through which 
these and other nation- building departments could quickly 
and successfuly transmit their enriching ideas to the villager 
in his cottage home. 
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MUKHARJI, I pp. 623-737. 

REPORT DECENTRALISATION COMMISSION Chs. 

18.20. 

J. MAITHAI, Village Government in British India. 

LORD RONALDSHAY; India a Bird’s-eye- View, Chs 
11, 12; inolndes also a brief discussion of village self- 
govemxnent in Ancient India, 


CHAPTER X: NOTES. 


SECTION SO. 

1. By these financial arrangements the provinces were tempted 
to be over rigid In their land revenue collections (Curzon and After, p. 857) 
nnd Report I. 0. R. para. 109 criticises that system as it bad been fully de- 
veloped by Curzon, Minto and Hardinge re. land revenue and irrigation. 
**A8 regards revenues, so long as the G. of I. take a share in the proceeds 
they have a strong motive for interfering in details of administration. Thei r 
interest in land revenue e.g. inevitably leads them to a close supervision 
over revenue settlements; and the control tends to become tighter In cases 
where expansion and development, as In the case of irrigation, depend 
on capita outlay.’* 

2. This policy of giving subsidies and the connected one of mak* 
iiig special grants were criticised by more than one province and the Royal 
i>ecentralLsation Commission (1907-09) examined the matter fully. For the 
llna decisions of tlio G. of 1. on this and all other topics arming out of 
tlie subject of financial devolution see the G. I. K. on Provincial Finance, 
No. 27, F., dated 18-6-1912. 

SECTION ei. 

1. i’lie Mayors* Courts established 1726 were entrusted with some 
municipal functions. Under the Charter Act 1793, all European British 
subjects could be appointed justices of the peace and the presidency town 
J . P*s were formed i nto a corporation and municipal duties were assigned 
to them with the necessary powers. In 1840 and later experiments were 
tried t-o secure by election from amongst the J . P's a number who would 
hike fairly continuous interest m soch matter 
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2. The racia distribution of the vote is even more strOdng than 
the small total number of voters. The Bombay Obronielt analysed the 
Bombay municipal elections of 1916 and 1919; it showed, among other things, 
that In 1916 there were only 11,547 voters— 784 Europeans, 330 Indo-Por- 
tuguese and Eurasians, 2,806 Parsis, 2,578 Muslims, 4,924 Hindus, and 125 
others. The corresponding figures for 1919 were respectively 12,781-858, 
246 .2,924, 2,872, 5,760 and 121. The distribution is Madras and Calcutta 
ia certain to have been quite as faulty. The number of voters In Madnis 
in 1911-12 was 9*824. 

3. *‘A similar expedient to that adopted in the constitution of the 
English Board of Guardians In which the J. P.8 of the district sit ea^officio 
along with the elected members, in number limited by law to a third of the 
whole. A number of members, iiolding positions of public trust and Impor- 
tance might be similarly incorporated ex-oMcio in our elected body, thus 
ensuring the admixture of a certain amount of tiie liighest intelligence and 

education in the town 8uch a body may be left, not to administer 

and govern for which it is radically unfit, but to fulfi fits proper function 
^,,..The only way to dispose of tbe executive autliority is to vest it in u 

single responsible otiicer The most liberal political thinker of the 

present age emphatically lays down that such an otiicer should be nominated 

not elected*’ From Mehta’s paper on the subject 29*1 1-1871 printed at 

Spttchtt pp. 81-115; see also for tiie rest of the above paragraph, Spstcheti 
186-22, 235-59, and H. P. Mody, Lift, pp. 56-80, 116-21, 193-206, 265-73, 
and 558-63. 

SECTION 62. 

1. The Bengal Act X of 1842 proved inoperative. Act XXVI of 
1850, applicable to the whole of India but principally availed of in Bom- 
bay and U. P., did not create any municipalities witli elected membcre. 
Local Self-government in the proper meaning of the term necessarily 
implies local bodies including a number, however small, of popular represen- 
tatives. Hence the history of local self-government in British India begins 
only with the above resolution of the 14th December, paras. 23 and 24 
of which are quoted here as really Initiating tiie cliange 

**23. But beyond all this, there is a greater and wider object in view. 
Local interest, sapervialon and care are necessary to success in the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitatioa, medical charity, and focal 
public works. The operation of this resolution, in ita full meaning and in- 
tegrity will afford opportunities for the development of Helf-govemment , 
for strengtbenioB municipal institutioiis, and for the association of Native 
and' Buropcans to a greater extent than heretofore in the adininistratiofi 
of affairs.” 
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**24. The G. G. In Council is aware of the dilfloiiltles attending the 
practical application of these principles. But they are not iusumiountable . 
Disappointments and partial failures may occur but the object In view 
being the instruction of many opcople and races in a good system of ad- 
ministration, H. E. in Council is fully convmced that the Local Govern- 
ments and all their subordinates will enlist tlie active assistance, or at all 
events the sympathy of many classes, who have liitherto taken little or no 
part in the work of social and material advancement-** 

2. See, for instance, the Bombay District Municipal Act 1901 as 
modifled upto the end of 1919-20, Ch. 9,— Municipal Towers and Offences. 
The sub-captions are : powers in respect of streets (3 sections); powers 
to regulate buildings etc. (7 sections); powers connected with drainage 
etc. (14 sections); powers regarding external structures etc. (6 sections); 
powers for promotion of public health, safety and convenience (8 sections); 
powers for the prevention of nuisances (13 sections); regulation of markets 
sale of food etc. (12 sections); and nuisances from certain trades and occu- 
pations (12 sections). 

SECTION 63. 

1. Upper Assam, too, has no village sites. The houses of the vil- 
lager are also scattered in Bengal proper, and in the delta of the Ganges 
and the Braliinaputra as the rainy season inuudutiuiis subside, fresli mounds 
are tlirown up and hoiLses are closely packed together upon them, to be all 
washed away either at the very next Inundation or in a few year, in Balu- 
i liifitau and .N. W. E. T. nomad tribes exist in large numbers, Aiul forest 
tribes, liilhiien, and aborigines in a still more primitive stage aiu still nume- 
janis in various parts of our vast country. The residential village with or 
without a wall or a hedge ail round it or with a tower of refuge or a wal- 
led temple in the vicinity fur shelter in times of danger, exists in the rest 
of India. But when the census of 1901 is quoted as having enumerated 
728,006 villages in British India, the above brief summary of exceptional 
areas and human groups should be borne in mind, and it should be further 
remembered tiiat “in some places the village w’iis taken to be the area de- 
marcated ill the course of a survey, corresponding more or loss to tlie Eng- 
lish parish or the Teutonic mark," and in such casr^s was not necessarily 
a residential village community. — Imp, Gai. I pp. 453-0; J, Matthai, 
Village Govt pp. 8-9. 

2. Under the Madras Local Boards Act V of 1SS4, a village union 
Willi 5 or more members, chielly headmen of the village falling within 
the union, and a ehukiuan uominat-ed by the cliairman (*i (lie laluka 
btiard, looked alU*i U) lighting the loads; (2) making and lepaiiing roads 

20 
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drains; <8) keeping them clean, as also wells, tanks etc.; (4) water sap- 
ply by constructing and repairing tanks wells etc. ,<5) establisbing and main* 
tainlng..such hospitals, dispensaries and schools as government had sanc- 
tioned; and (6) generally doing all that might be required for the preserva- 
tion of public health. Bengal too had such unions from 1896 but they were 
introduced there experimentally in some parts only, and do not appear to 
liave been a success. Bombay and 0. P. had instead village sanitary com* 
mittees, the larger Bombay villages had sanitary boards with larger powers 
from 1889. In U. P. the power of cleansing and constructing wells at the 
cost of the neighbourhood was given to the Collector from 1892, and there 
were neither sanitary committees nor village unions before 1912 (Matthal, 
pp. 99-108.) 

S. In Bombay 38% was spent upon education; in U. P., C. P. and 
Berar, and N.W.F.P. 30%; but on the other hand only 17% in Bihar and 
Orissa; and Madras was at the bottom of the list with only 10%. 

4. He gives tiie following figures about villages In the Bombay Pre- 
sidency : total number in the British districts about 26,000; population be- 
low 500 — about 16,000; population from 600 to 1,000 — about 6,000; larger — 
the reet. For the villages with a population below 600 he says they should 
either be joined to larger adjoining villages or grouped Into unions. 

5. Spstchti pp. 1213-4. Compare the provisions in the Madras 
Panchayats Bill Introduced by Mr. T. Kangacharl In Mrs. Besant's club 
for political debates, the Madras Parliament, published (1916) as No. 8 
of the Madras Parlt. Transactions. 

The Mysore Village Panchayat Act, 1926, provides a registrar of 
Panchayats and Circle Inspectors under him, the district oificers are to help 
and work with them and the panchayats instituted are granted funotiona 
classified into — (a) obligatory: management of religious institutions, preserva- 
tion and developmeut of communications, care and equitable use of village 
properties (wells , tanks, forest areas), measures of sanitation and public 
health; (b) discretionary: registration of births and deaths, economic i m- 
provement; and (c) delegated: primary schools, etc. Ofllcial lead and con- 
trol are to be replaced by advice and warning as soon as practicable. Judi- 
cial powers are not yet given. The aim is to tap disinterested, steady, active 
leadership and force of character in these poverty-stricken down-trodden 
masses, and, as in the case of the co-operative movement, to go forward 
only In proportion as tixis is found. Tlie experiment on these lines sounds 
a UtUe more hopeful, but a good deal will depend upon the personal factor. 

6. L. S. G. ilesn. 191.6,. pera 37. It would be difficult to er pr e n 
greater hostility to the Idea of reviving village panchayats as tribonsli 
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than was done by Sir Henry Maine— of all people —In a M<-rnoran'liim to^the 
Secretary of State In 1889, which h (jiioted by Mr. Matthai ((pp 18J-3) 
and deserves most carefal consideration by sent! mental revivalists. 

7. “The area under a pane hayat should normally be a vi]la;^c unless 
villages are so closely connected that they may be treated as one”— L. S. Q, 
Kesn. 1918, para. 23. 

8. The Bengal Village self-government Act of 1010 subdivided dis- 
tricts into convenient unitary areas eacli to have a Union Board, any two 
or more members o’ it government might by notiilc.ith^n constitute into 
a Union Bench for the trial of petty local olfences, or unto a Union Uourt 
to try petty and simple suits for money due on contracts, for recovery of 
moveable property or It-s value, or for compensation. The C. P. village 
Panchayat Act and the U. P. Village Panchayat Act, 1920 also constitute 
similar bodies with similar powers. Will the experiment succeed ? I do 
not think so. Even tlie villager, I venture to hold, will very soon want 
better qualified and more indubitably impartial “benches’* and 'courts.* 
Besides 'petty* and ‘simple* matters are neither so petty nor so simple if 
you can look at them, as does the villager concerned, in all their concrete 
detail. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE AWAKENING. 

Section 64. Modern Education : The Beginnings. It i s 
a historical fact that Ancient India from the period ol 
Gautama Buddha and Mahavira Jina to that of Yuan Chwaiig 
was a Avell -educated country even by modern standards. A 
knowledge of the three R’s was widespread, vocational tram- 
ing and apprenticeship were universal, and the country was 
doited over with centres of higher learning thought and cul- 
ture carrying on a living interpi'etation and continuously fresh 
ada])tation of the lich legacy of former generations. Break- 
downs recurred, no doubt, at irregular intervals, whenever 
famines, epidemic diseases, or wars and invirsions devastated 
particular regions, but these were local in extent and temporary 
in their effects and education and ciiltiux 3 revived as the loca 
lily got over such calamities. The strength of the system lay 
in its being a spontaneous social activity quite indej[X)ndenl 
of the state and its varying fortunes, oven while receiving 
munificent aid from innumerable rajas, ranis and liigh officials, 
since the donations came from tliem in their individual capa- 
city, prompted by reverence, or a sense of what they owed to 
particular localities, or foundations, or gurus, or a desire fur 
the good of their souls. No culture, however, can Live on 
through the centuries unless it can also dev^elop a stable self- 
sufficient poUticai system, strong enough for defeueo against 
attacks from without, and elastic enough to allow ample lati- 
tude for the play of individual fi*eedam within. And failing in 
the first, Hindu society instinctively tunied to the only other 
alternative, viz. the strengtliening the social framework, until 
individual freedom and individual initiative- — the other indisj^eri' 
sable requisite — came to be progressively sacrificed through 
imperceptible but cumulative stages. Hindu culture wtis thus 
weakening internally when the Muhammadan period of our 
history lx)gan, accelerating the decay. The forces of revival 
had little chance until Akbar cstabfished his dynasty, t and after 
little more than a ceatury, anarchy got the upper hand 
again, until the East India Company could attempt a recon- 
struction, starting from the nuclear points of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay, 

The motives of the ifioneers were rather mixed. Thi^re 
was sound policy in trying to win the inleltjctual classes over 
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to tho side of the conqueror, by patronising their best ropre»on- 
tatives and harnessing them to a revival of tho learning they 
valued so highly. The law courts needed learned pandits 
and moulvis whoso rulings the people would respect in pro- 
portion to their learning. ^ Devout missionaries and ear nest - 
minded loaders of opinion like Wilberforco and Charles Grant 
wanted to spread Christianity, or at any rate, they wanted 
tho benighted and superstitious heathen to have a chance 
of seeing for himself what Christianity was, hoping from it 
the best and the most farroaching result s.^ The administra- 
tion had to be cheapened as well as improved, larger numbers 
had to be employed in various capacities; this was not possible 
without an increasing use of indigenous agency; and tho 
necessary amount of integrity, loyalty, intelligence, and know- 
ledge could only be obtained at reasonable rates by a suitable 
system of education. The language of the courts and of 
official Imsiness had to be changed and this required the crea- 
i ion of a growing class with a working knowledge of Englisli. 
A practical training in the medical and engineering sciences 
was inspired l»y motives of pure philanthropy as well as by 
a recognition of their obvious utility.^ And there was also 
the faith in tho cultivation of tho intellectual faculties and 
t ho spread of positive knowledge for its own sake. Darkness 
and superstitious were held to b<\ tho greatest enemies of the 
population and tho groatost dangers to tho stability of Eng- 
lish rule in India, and it was realised that they could only l>e 
removed very gradually by the dilTusion of a rational educa- 
tion. Equally mixed were tho motives of the |>eoplo, the 
living material upon whom tho experiment wtis tried, who 
seized the widening opportunities olTered to them in over in- 
creasing n\imi)ers. Some applied themselves to tho new 
subjects fo!' file same roJisons that their forefathers for cen- 
turies past had applied thoinselvos to the old; study was their 
traditional occupation, their historical diiarma, the raisoii 
(Veirc of their life and their place in tho social whole. Others 
studied with a view to tho worldly benefits they iioi^sonally 
expected in return. And ahuost from tho first, there w^ere 
also others, rare spirits with a vision and a faith, of whom Raja. 
Rammohan Roy w^as the great prototype. These wore tho 
first patriots of modern Tmlia. They saw their dear mother- 
land feeble, cursed with many ills, humiliated. And they 
aawjin the oonquoror and in tho West whence ho came, the 
God-appointod agency to restore her to l>etter days. They 
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sat ‘at the feet of England and the West as admiring disciples 
determined to acquire from the guru the secrets of economic 
revival, intellectual activity, moral vigour, social health, poh- 
tical power and religious purity. The advance of India would 
have been much quicker and far better balanced if such men 
had appeared amongst Muslims also from the first. And some 
of the officers of the Company did obtain favourable opinions 
from one or two liberal moulvis, recommending English educa- 
tion to their co-religionists.^ But the community as a whole 
hung back suspecting the new departure, and after the Mutiny, 
their attitude towards the new order was, naturally perhaps 
but all the same very unfortunately, tinged with a bitterness 
which did not quite fade away for another two decades. 

Official missionary and private efforts, individual and 
collective, have jointly contributed to the growth and evo- 
lution of our complex educational system. All three strands 
in the historical web are important, each has distinctive 
features, each agency has been inspired by ideals which have 
demanded more and more effort at every stage of accomplish- 
ment, and perhaps the most valuable lesson the history of 
modem education in India has to teach is that all three are 
still as indispensable as they w'ere in the dawn of small and 
tentative beginnings at the opening of the nineteenth century. 
To educate a subcontinent like India means an evor-inorea>s- 
ing outlay on a vast scale, the bulk of which must come out 
of state treasuries, local provincial and central. Without a 
rigid anatomy of structural uniformity and system, moreover, 
the education of our diverse nationalities would soon cease 
to be animated by a common spirit, and state agency, legisla- 
tive and administrative, is the most natural source from which 
to derive this. The distinctive merits of missionary agency 
are freedom from the traditional limitations of the Indian 
outlook, Hindu and Muslim, aii appreciation of the dignity 
of man as man, and a living grasp of the stern economic 
realities of Indian existence. The official is almo-it always 
conscious of txung on a higher rung himself, and patronisingly 
bends down and extends his hand to pull up the Indian from 
where ho i\ The missionary on the oth(^r hand, who is the 
true disciple his Master, goes among the fx^ople, becomes 
one of themselves, shares their life and work, and the children 
run to him l)ecau.se of his greater gentleness and love, and 
gradually they learn from him liow to live and work bettor than 
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their own elders are doing. Missionary education is but a 
part, though an integral part, of the larger missionary endea- 
vour to recast the whole life of the individual into a higher 
mould. Missionaries in Indian education are thus the pioneers 
and path-finders; they are the experimenters in our educa- 
tional laboratory. Their failures are many some even gro- 
tesque, but these do not matter; while every success they 
achieve, however heterodox the methods, is so much pure gain.^ 
It is also pure gain for Indian undergraduates to come into 
touch with as many varieties of western culture as possible, 
and amongst the professors at missionary colleges we some- 
times get humanists altogether different in stamp and lustre 
from the professors with equal or higher attainments at the 
Government institutions. The distinctive features of the third 
educational agency working in our midst have so far been 
its faith, iraitativeness, and docility. Large and increasing 
numbers of Indian educationists have worked in the fields 
of official and missionary agency as subordinates of official 
and missionary superiors, making it their highest ambition 
to reproduce to perfection the best qualities of their superiors. 
Even in institutions nominally independent and indigenous 
the best masters have formed themselves consciously or un- 
consciously on some model or models. Really independent 
Indian endeavour has emerged rajbher late in our educational 
history and it is not yet possible for the impartial student to 
form any opinion about it. Sir Syed Ahmed’s High School 
and College at Aligarh had for its initial aim the provision of 
a public school and a residential college of the English ‘gentle- 
man’ -ly type for the Muslim youth. 7 Mrs. Besant’s Central 
Hindu College, Benares, also attempted a combination of 
religious and modem education of the highest type, through 
the agency of Englislimon and Indians working together on 
equal terms, and living all the twentyfour hours in intimate 
association with the boys and young men in residence. This 
institution developed by 191 5j[ iuto tlie Hindu University, 
Benares, mainly through the devoted efforts of Pandit Madan- 
mohan Malaviya and the generous support of a large number 
of Hindu Chiefs and merchant princes. One of ite aims is to 
supply the highest and the most uptodate teaching in every 
branch of learning; thus a college of Engineering was opened 
in 1919, and medicine, teaching, agriculture, commerce and 
other Bubjeota will be provided for in the near future. In- 
stitutions like those of the Deccan Education Society, Poona, 
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an<3 the schools and colleges of the Arya Samaj, in more than 
one province, generally accept the established courses, text- 
books, examinations rules and regulations of the education 
department and university. T3ieir aim is to extend education, 
rather than to create a new type of it; they charge lower fees, 
obtain what gifts they can from private sources, and although 
relying principally upon these, have no objection to grants - 
in-aid.^ Their one peculiarity is a purely Indian staff, a large 
number of whom have patriotically pledged themselves to 
draw from the funds of the society or the institution only a 
living wage and to give in return the best working years of 
their lives. This no doubt makes not only for economy but 
also for greater devotion ^)n the jjart of the teacher and greater 
attachment between him and his pupils. But some of the 
lx)st in this necessarily small band have been im[)elIod by their 
patriotic feelings to divert their time and energies more or 
less to social work or journalism or ])olitics. Take the most 
brilliant individual of the cUuss, the late i\Ir. O. K. Gokhlo, 
. as an example. I do not mean to say that ho should not have 
become a politician at all. My point is that his becoming a 
politician necessarily prevented him from rising to his full 
height as an educationLst and a man of learning. Research, 
scholarship, teaching, is a jealous mistress and brooks no rival. 
Perhaps, as the country settles down, the best Indian 
educationists will themsloves realise that education as a j)ro- 
fession is fully worthy of the uttermost devotion ])ossible to 
a man. Living in the busy hum of towns and in the ebb and 
flow of their swirling currents, they juust yet lead their own 
lives dedicated to their science or sciences and their students. 
The Acharyas of the Arya Samaj Gurukulas find this counsel 
easy to accept, because they take themscUos and their pupil- 
quite out of the world of today to live by themselves in a world 
apart. And the typo of education these revivalists seek to create 
is only a pale imitation of v)hat the if think was tho tVfK) tlial, 
prevailed in the heroic age of Ancicait India. They are 
imitators no less than all the other Indian educat ionists so far 
described, their only distinction l)eing that they are also vision- 
aries led astray by their vision. The strength that Young India 
needs to rise to its full height in tho modern world is a strength 
that can only be won in and through the mod(3rn world itself, 
and not at all by running away from it to primeval forests, 
musty texts and the irieals and rituals of days gone by. Tho 
only originality so far shown by Indian educationists is in the 
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institutions founded and patiently and reverently being biylt 
up by two men of transcendent genius. Sir Jagadish Chandra 
Boso and Rabindranath Tagore. Both institutions are still in 
their foundations. And genius X)f course is a law unto itself. 
What one desiderates for Indian education is that Indian edu- 
cationists and the ethos of the Indian people should begin to 
play upon it freely and fashion it anew; the best to be found 
anywhere in the world should bo taken, but instead of being 
copied it should be bodied forth in living forms under the 
Indian sky. 

Section 65, Modern Education : 1787 to 1854. Carey and 
Marshman reached Serampore in 1799, and began almost at 
once to start schools, establish a printing press, translate the 
Bible into the Indian Vernaculars, and issue pamphlets and 
books. Missionary education, English vernacular and religious, 
was thus inaugurated. 1 Its growth was rapid. By 1815 
there were twenty schools in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
and a similar number in Chinsura District. The Serampore 
College wa^s opened in 1818, Dr. A. Duff’s2 institution at Calcutta 
the Church of Scotland’s General Assembly’s Institution, in 
1830. J. Carey, Dr. Carey's son, oi^ened a school at Ajmer in 
1818, and had to be reproved (1822) for introducing the Bible 
(Hindi translation) there as a schoolbook. In the moanwhik* 
parliament had ])assod the Charter Act of 1813, section 13 
of which provided that — 

“It shall lx> lawful for the Governor General in Council to 
dii’cct that a sum not less than one lakh of rupees in each year 
shall be siit apart and applied tn the revival and improvement 
of literature and the oiK’Ouragement of the learned, natives uf 
India, aiul for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge 
of the sGences among tiie inhabitants of the British territories 
in India; and any soIk'joIs, publi(* Ie<>tures, or other institution^, 
for the purpos(is aforesaid, wliich shall he founded in virtue of 
this Act, shall Ix^ governed l>y siieh regulations as ntay from time 
to time bo made by the said Governor Gimeral in Coum il.” 

The most important of the rogiilations related to the ob- 
servance of strict religious neutrality. The missionaries tri(ul 
all their authority influence and ingenuity to make even the 
government institutions phveos of Christian teaching and to 
retain subjects like the evidenc'os of Christianity and books 
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like Pilgrim’s Progress in the examinations, on the results of 
whioh scholarships and certificates were awarded and selec- 
tions for government appointments were made. Some of the 
most distinguished amongst them even argued, without much 
scruple, that purely secular education would be demoralis- 
ing to the pupil and a serious political danger to the Company. 
Some of the more serious -minded amongst the servants of the 
Company agreed with them to the extent of holding that 
British rule in India must end in transforming India into a 
Christian country, or at any rate that it must be pronounced a 
failure unless that was the ultimate outcome. But even these 
men were resolved to keep Christian propaganda within the 
narrowest bounds and to exclude from the government edu- 
cational institutions everything that Hindu or Muslim senti- 
ment might object to. The Bengal Government moved rather 
slowly at first, A school-book society and a school society 
had come into existence at Calcutta in 1817 and 1819 respec- 
tively, and government began to help them from 1821. A 
Committee of Public Instruction was formed in 1823. Existing 
institutions were to be supported and strengthened, oriental 
learning and European science were to be encouraged, and 
new institutions “for instruction in the learning of the East and 
of the West together, were to be established as far as possible. 
H. H. Wilson was the first secretary; a man of inexhaustibk^ 
energy, who besides his work at the mint and as secretary of 
the Asiatic Society, also helped the Hindu College actively as a 
teacher. This institution had come into existence in 1817 
through the joint efforts of Raja Rammohan Roy, David Hare, 
and Sir E. H. East the Chief Justice, “to instruct the sons of 
Hindus in the European and Asiatic languages and sciences,” 
but especially in English, f Over a lakh was subscribed to 
start the institution and government inspection and aid were 
accepted from 1824. Another name that must be coupled 
with Rammohan Roy’s in a history of the beginnings of 
English education in this country is that of Jaynarayan Ghosal 
of Benares, who made a donation of Rs. 20,000 and certain 
lands in 1814, and petitioned government to establish from 
the proceeds a school where English, Persian, Hindustani and 
Bengali might be taught. The school wfis started in 1818 and 
seven years later the son of the founder gave to it another 

♦ Holt Mackenzie's Note 17-7-1823, (Sir H. 8liar|i, p. 60.) 

t This was the declared object of tbs founders— H. R. 4 s mss, p, 17* 
It was transformed Into the Presidency College, Calcutta, in 
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Rs. 20,000,* The Hindus especially in Calcutta wanted §n 
education in English and in modem subjects, although it is 
not likely that many of their leaders would have endorsed 
Raja Rammohan Roy’s condemnation of the traditional 
Sanskrit learning as entirely useless. 8 The Court of Directors, 
too, had modified their views. In 1824 they wrote — 

“We apprehend that the plan of the institutions (Orien- 
tal institutions like the Madresa, the Benares Sanskrit College 
and the Calcutta Sanskrit College) was fundamentally errone- 
ous. The great end should not have been to teach Hindu 
learning or Muhammadan learning, but useful learning. No 
doubt Hindu media or Muhammadan media would have been 
proper to be employed, and Hindu and Muhammadan pre- 
judices Would have needed to be consulted while everything 
which was useful in Hindu and Muhammadan literature it 
would have been proper to retain. In professing on the other 
hand, to establish “purely oriental” seminaries, you bound 
yourselves to teach a great deal of what was frivolous, not a 
little of what Was purely mischievous, and a small remainder, 
indeed, in which utility was in any way concerned. In the 
institutions which exist on a particular footing, alterations 
should not be introduced moio rapidly than a due regard to 
existing interests and feelings will dictate; at the same time 
that incessant endeavours should be used to supersede what is 
useless or worse in the present course of study, by what your 
better knowledge will recommend.t” 

This despatch should have decided the question as to 
what type of institutions government were to establish, and 
what subjects of study they were to encourage. But of the 
Committee of Public Instruction, half the members were more 
conservative. Modern subjects they would only engraft upon 
oriental learning; they wanted Sanskrit pandits and Muslim 
moulvis to leam modern subjects through the medium of Sans- 
krit and Arabic translations, and then to teach them to others 
through Sanskrit and Arabic. They were quite aware that 
this would mean very slow progress, but they were willing to 
wait, buoyed up by the conviction, which they held passionate - 
ly, that theirs was the only right method of bringing about 
in the fulness of time, a genuine and a glorious n 3 nascence in 

* Mahmud, p. 2o. 

t Despatch of 18-2-1824, coodeased. 
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It was against this view that Macaulay wrote his one- 
sided and rhetorical but opportune minute. The position and 
reputation of the author made up for what it lacked in know- 
ledge or cogency, taste or judgment, historical breadth or 
philosophical depth, and Lord W. Bentinck’s government 
decided against the Orientalists and in favour of the Anglicists 
by their resolution of 7-3-1835, declaring “the groat object 
of the British Government” to be “the promotion of European 
literature and science among the natives of India,” but also 
deciding that no institution of native learning in existence 
was to bo abolished “while the jieople availed themselves of 
the advantages it afforded,” and that no individual teacher 
or student was to sulfer any loss owing to this change in the 
educational policy of the state. 

In Bombay a society for promoting the Education of the 
Poor started two schools at the capital, and one each at Surat, 
Broach and Thana in 1815. And soon after the Maratha ter- 
ritories were finally annexed, a Sanskrit College was opemnl 
on the 7th October 1821 at Poona, part of the Dakshina Fund 
of the PeshwOvS l^eing assigned towards its maintenance, Eng- 
lish classes wore added from 1825, the institution was thrown 
open to aU classes in 1837, devolopod into a CoUoge in anothei 
twenty years, and obtained the name of the Deccan College 
a little later.* The Bombay Native School and School Book 
Society was constituted in the same year as the Calcutta Com- 
mittee, and on the retirement of Elphinstono, Bombay citizens 
collected together a fund of over two lakhs and requesUvl 
government to accept it as a trust out of the proceeds of whieii 
three English professors of European languages arts and scien- 
ces were tP be employed, to be known as tlie Ifiphiiistone Pro- 
fessors. The Court of Directors recomTUondod that the project 
might l>e enlarged into something like th(^ liiiidn Collegia el 
Calcutta. This was the l)eginning of tlie Flj)hinstono Insti- 
tution, which grew by 1855 into tiie E!{)hin-Aton 0 College and 
tho Elphinstono High School. Dr. John Whlson's school was 
started in irs34 and also grow into the thee (kmeral Assembly s 
High School and College a little later, 

Madras had a Commitboo of Public rnKstructiou a little 
later than Calcutta and Bombay. Sir 'Thomas Munro laid 

♦ ‘Origin of the l^c'can College’ hv B.K/f. in the Oeccan Collage 
Quarterly, Voi. I, 
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stroas upon improving the knowledge and inoreasing the nui^* 
bers of teachers and estimated that the male population of the 
presidency would need twenty Collectorate schools for Hindu 
and twenty for Muslim boys, and three hundred tahsil schools, 
single teacher institutions, the coUoctorate school teachers 
receiving Rs. 16 per month, and the tahsil school teachers Rs. 

9 each.* This idea of extending primary education through 
the medium of the vernacular had the sympathy of the Direc- 
tors as had the similar Bombay plan of having a vernacular 
school first in each princijjal town and sadr station, and later 
on in the kashas and larger villages.t But they pointed out to 
the Madras Government the more immediate need of and the 
far greater benefits to the jX3ople bkely to accrue from institu- 
tions devoted principally to higher branches of -knowledge, 
that might moreover begin immediately to supply an increas- 
ing ''body of natives qualified to take a larger share and occupy 
higher situations in the ci\nl administration. The measures 
tor native education which have as yet been adopted or plan- 
ned at your Presidency have had no tendency to produce such 
persons. '’J The central school for the training of teachers was 
accordingly tuined into a High School in 1841 and grew later 
into the Pmsidoncy College. Pachaiappa’s institution was 
also started in 1841 out of an old endowment and developed 
into a college. St. Peter's College ^at Tanjore goes back his- 
torically to JSwartz's school at that place mentioned above. 
And a school started by Mr. Anderson in 1837 developed into 
the Madriis Christian College and the Church of Scotland 
Missionary institution. 

The comparative biickwardness of Bombay and even of 
Madras did not retard the development of educational pohey. 
'Uho Charter Act of 1833 increased the annual grant of Rs. 
one lakh to £ one lakh. Act XXIX of 1837 abolished Persian 
as the Court language, Sir Henry Hardingo dcclaiod, as 
already noted (p. 112), that in the selection of natives for public 
employment, pi'oferoiico shall bo given according to 'degree of 
merit and attainment,’ and the Council of Education found 
so many hundreds picssing for English at the new institution^ 
and acquiring such high prohcioncy therein, that the presi- 
dent proposed a central University at Calcutta-, "armed witli 
the powers of granting degrees in Arts, Science, Law, Medi- 

• Minute, 10-a i820. t l>e8patch, 

: Deepntch, 2{H»-ldao. 
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cine and Civil Engineering,” and endowed with such privile* 
ges as were enjoyed by “the recently established University 
of London.”^ A system of Primary Education had also been 
created and actually established over an entire province by Mr, 
Thomason while he was Lieutenant Governor of the N.W.P. 
from 1843 to 1853.® Thus the ground was prepared by half 
a century of experiments failures and advances and the hour 
had come for consolidating the results, and tying up the types 
and ideas of proved utility into a graduated system. This 
was accomplished by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch of the nine- 
teenth July 1854. The Committees and Councils of education 
were to be replaced by an education department at each pre- 
sidency under a single head. Universities were to be established 
for each of the presidencies. Government Colleges, High 
Schools, Middle Schools and Primary Schools were to be syste- 
matically increased. The vernaculars were to be the media 
of instruction in the primary and lower branches. Scholar- 
ships Were to be multiplied and spread over the entire field in 
such a manner as to enable talent to ascend the ladder of 
education upto the highest institutions. Central training colleges 
were to provide trained teachers to institutions of every grade. 
The institutions of private persons or bodies, including mission- 
aries, were to receive grants-in-aid, provided that they were 
under efficient managemenji^, gave a good secular education, 
charged fees however small and accepted Government inspec- 
tion. Female education, recently started by Lord Dalhousie 
at Calcutta was to receive “the frank and cordial support of 
Government as it Would impart far greater proportional impulse 
to the educational and moral tone of the people than the educa- 
tion of men,* And, finally, the spread of education was to be 
pushed on. by government officers in every district taking an 
active and continuous interest in the institutions within their 
charge. 

SYED MAHMUD : History of English Education in lndia> 
Ohs. 1-17. 

SIR EL SHARP ; Selections from Educational Records, 
Pt. 1. 

H. R. JAMES: Education and Statesmanship in India 

Chs. 1-6. 

J. RAMSAY MACDONALD: Qovamment of India 

Ch. 13. 

• auwttae ilV, p. 4S1. 
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Section 66. Education : 1864 to 1919. The history of 
Indian Eduoation from 1864 onwards need not be noticed^ 
detail. It took thej[govemment and non-missionary agencies 
some years to overtake and leave behind the missionary ins- 
titutions in the number of students they educated} but the 
missionaries have all along followed the poUoy of breaking now 
ground, they have led the way in virgin areas and unworked 
layers of the population and new types of educational endea- 
vour, so that the mere statistics cannot do justice to the 
character and magnitude of their service. Many of the new indi- 
viduals they educated and ■ humanised were not merely so many 
units added to the total; they were new candles lit in masses 
of which light had never before illumined. The edu- 

cation departments each under a Director of Pubho Instruc- 
tion with Professors of Colleges, Head Masters of High Schools, 
Inspectors of schools, and subordinates, were organised all 
over British India in about twelve years. The Universities of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were constituted in 1867,* 
Colleges were opened at Dehii and Lahore in 1864, an Anjumwi- 
i-Panjab was formed the next year, and the Panjab University 
was incorporated by Act HlX of 1882 (October 6th), which 
recognised study and examination in certain branches through 
the medium of Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, and granted to 
such students suitable degrees corresponding to the B. A. 
and M. A. of their ordinary oourses,*in which study and exami- 
nation were through English, as in the older universities. The 
Allahabad University followed five years later (September 
23rd, Act XVIII of 1887). The advance in primary education 
was very slow at first. A despatch of 1869 recognised that 
private efiort was not likely to do much in this section of the 
field, and a oess on the land to be collected along with the land 
revenue and expended on primary schools in the locality, was 
recommondod.t Acte authorising such land cesses in aid of 
primary education were in oonse<luenoe passed during the 
sixties and from the seventies onwards with the growth of the 
municipalities and district boards, the provMon of primary 
institutions in town and village was one of the important func- 
tions handed over to them. The number of pupils in those 
schools increased from two lakhs in 1860 to five and oneaixth 
iftirha in 1870 and to over twentyone lakha and a half in 1881. 


• Acts 11 (Osloatte Janttsrr XU (1 oly 18th. BomlMy), XXVQ 

(September 9th, Madras) of 1957. 

t Nsrai aaS Material Prasrau Sapert I88a*«, pi 818. 
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Oj^it of these as well as all later primary schools Egures a serioas 
deduction has unfortunately always to be made, for seventy 
live cent, or more are always in the two lowest classes who 
do not go liigher at all, and at least one half of these relapse 
into illiteracy soon after leaving the schools to which they never 
took very kindly while there.^ Two other factors have also 
to be borne in mind in order that this increase, such as it was, 
can be viewed in a proj>er poi-spective; the first is the growth 
of the population, and the second is the rapid decline and 
almost entire destruction of the indigenous schools, tolls, makh- 
tabj«', etc., which had been in existence in numbers upto 1860 
and weix) fast ilisappearing by 1880. The progress in secondary 
education was more substantial. The numbers attending 
these institutions giuw from twenty-throe thousand in 1860 
to two lakhs and six thousand in 1870, and sixteen thousand 
weiu added to the total by 1880. Nor should it bo supposed 
that hero too the wastage was high. Wastage there 
always Ls and always will be in every system of education, 
but the boys or rather men^ who left at various stages without 
hnishing the course and passing through the gateway of the 
entrance examination into colleges, also pi-oved themselves 
in later life fairly able to perform the work they found to their 
hand in the educatiunal, judicial, revenue, public works, post, 
railw'ays and other departments, or as lawyers, or in various 
other walks of life. There was agrowing demand for intelU- 
gent rehable and plodding men with some knowledge of Euglisli 
which they could improve according to their upportuiiities, 
and many of those who loft their school course unlinishod did 
so because they hapjjened to see ojK^iiings which they were 
glad to seize. W^o must not judge of the ])eriod upto 1880 
by what we have seen in the later decades. Even more valu- 
able was the progress in Collegiate Education. From 1857 to 
1881 the universities passed out 3284 B. A.’s and 536 M. A’s* 
Calcutta led, Madras had shot ahead of Bombay, and the other 
provinc6.s were left far behind. The quality too wjxs far from 
uniform. The Calcutta and Madras Colleges had alrea<.ly begun 
to suffer from the evil of congestion, nor does it appear that 
they had succeeded in securing such a large proportion of vivi- 
fying personalities on their staff in succession as had the 
lk>mbay Colleges. But whatever the relative differences between 
the provinces and the UniverBities, diffeiuncea difficult to esti- 


* Moral aatf Mat. Pragrm 329. 
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mate, these graduates and undergraduates as a whole rendered 
invaluable services to the country during their generation. The 
new birth in vernacular hteratures, the birth of Indian journal- 
ism, the initiation of social reform, and the creation of an intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which integrity and a sense of public duty 
were assigned a higher place than in the degraded traditions 
inherited from the downfall of the Mughal Empire, the habit of 
collective iK)litical fiction on constitutional lines, the creation 
and development of All-India conferences, the serious disinte- 
rested and public examination of moral, social and religious 
problems as an independent activity in the light of reason and 
experience, — in one word much of what wc moan by the modem 
progress of India during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century was the handiwork of this small body of men. The 
ideals seen from afar by Kaja Rammohan Roy’s generation, 
this second generation of Indian patriots brought by their 
exertions and sacrifices, individual and collective, within the 
range of practical endeavour, and they were in turn the beget- 
ters of the third generation of impatient nationalists obstinate 
irreconcilables, and anarchists fanatical and perverse. 

At the beginning of the next twentyfive years of our edu- 
cational history stands the Education Commission appointed 
by Lord Ripon, with Sir W. W. ^Hunter as president. The 
recommendations of the Commission have been variously 
judged. We now sec that their contemporaries expected 
too much from them, that it was a mistake to appoint a large 
ostentatious commission whaso labours and inquires were 
only limited to a part of the entire field of education, and that 
their rocoinmondations, such as they weiD, were not fully carried 
out anywhere or uniformly in all the provinccis. -They saw 
the congestion abxiady Ix^giiming iii c olleges and high schools. 
They saw that high school oducation had not sufficiently 
advanced in the last d<?cade. They could not help noticing that 
the quality too was falling off. Nor were the funds available 
for education unlimited. In fact, the fat years were gone, the 
lean years were upon us, the army needed additions, the servi- 
ces needed better pay and larger numbers, and the fall in silver 
meant a drain growing at an enormous rate. Any increase 
in the education budget at a rate higher than in the past was 
quite out of the question. ^Vhat then wtis the best possible 
distribution of the funds, likely to be available ? This was the 
further limitation, not sot down in so many words but not 

2X 
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the less clearly recognised, of the Commission’s inquiry. Nor 
Ti^as this aP. The minds of the ruling aristocracy who alone 
were responsible for India, and who held India in the hollow 
of their hands, were also made up on two other fundamentals. 
The first was that primary education must be extended much 
more quickly. What they felt most keenly was that the poor 
beast of an agriculturist must be made a man of somehow, 
that he must be saved from the wily moneylender and not 
allowed to fall into the hands of the not less wily lawyer. In- 
dians might not relish this way of putting it, but the elevation 
of the ryot is undoubtedly a worthy object, and it is also 
obvious that not much can be accomplished in this direction 
without a proper system of primary education spread all over 
the land as quickly as possible, by means of teachers, male and 
female, properly trained for their difficult job of winning the 
maximum of results in the minimum of time. The other 
fundamental as to which the ruling corps elite were also un- 
animous Wiis that the colleges and high schools already in 
existence needed a much larger leaven of Englishmen, and 
moreover the Englishmen already there had reason to be dis- 
satisfied with their pay and status so that every Englishman in 
the department was going to cost much more than in the past,^ 
Thus the changes in policy resulting from the Commission and 
their Report can be sumiped up very briefly. (1) Govern- 
ment undertook to extend primary education as quickly as 
possible and to treat it as having the first claim upon such 
resources as were available for education. (2) Such Govern- 
ment high schools and colleges as were already in existence 
were to be maintained with improved staff and equipment 
as model institutions. (8) But the extension of these superior 
grades of education was to be left more and more to private 
enterprise. It was even hoped that selfhelp Would develop 
amongst the people to such an extent that some of the govern- 
ment institutions might themselves come to be handed over 
to private management, at least in some localities, without 
any loss to education. (4) Government inspection and advice 
were to continue, and self help amongst the people in educational 
matters was to be fostered by more liberal grants -in -aid, on 
principles reducing government interference and influence to 
a minimum. It followed that the efficiency of these institu- 
tions and the amount of their grant were to be measured by 
independent standards, and this necessarily led to a system 
of xjayment by results. (5) Lastly, the increasing congestion 
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in coUdgea was sought to be remadied by a new examination 
at the end of the Kgh School course in which there were some 
subjects of practical rather than academical value. It was 
also felt that university education was too high an aim for the 
great majority of high school boys, that too many literary 
academics were not a gain to the country either, and that the 
high schools should themselves fit the mass of average students 
for life,^ rather than for at least four years more in the pursuit 
of a degree. It was argued that the colleges and high schools 
would themselves gain considerably by being relie v^ in this 
manner of crowds who were there merely as the helpless vic- 
tims of a faulty system, which provided no alternative courses 
tuiher for training the faculties or for bettering one’s status and 
prospects in life. These views and aims were perfectly sound 
and if a system of agricultural, technical and commercial edu- 
cation had been evolved providing alternatives suited to local 
requirements for the last two or three years of the high school 
course, after a period of struggle which every new departure 
has necessarily to face until people see the results for them 
selves and appreciate their value, the successful types of such 
institutions could have been spread wherever wanted and 
private enterprise would have supplemented state action by 
creating similar institutions with further local adaptations. 
Moreover, if such institutions had •come into existence in the 
eighties, the following deesdes of increasing economic strin- 
gency and unrest were just the period during which they could 
have grown to their full stature and our entire system of 
education could have been purged of its over-literary and 
unpractical character, a defect of which the sorionsness is to be 
judged in proportion to the poverty and educational traditions 
of a country. But the opportunity was missed. Only a new 
examination was instituted; no proper arrangements were made 
for a long time even to prepare the students for the new sub 
jects; and the creation of now types of high schools as alterna- 
tives to the literary type) first in the field, is a problem no easier 
of solution today than when it should first have been tackled 

During the last two decades of the nineteenth century 
tlio students in primary schools inoreaeed from nearly twenty 
two lakhs in 1881 to a little over thirtytwo lakhs in 1901 ; out 
of these the students in the upper division or the last two 
classes of the schools were only four and six lakhs respectively. 
The number of students in pubUo secondary schools increased 
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fmn 222,000 to a little under 623,000; that in Arts, 
Oriental, and Professional Colleges from a little under 
7,600 to over thrice the number or 23,000. The total public 
expenditure on education rose from a little imder ]^. 1.9 
crores in 1881 to a little over Rs. 4 crores in the latter year. 

The advance in primary education was not at all 
satisfactory. The rate of increase improved only slightly 
during the next decade, and it was with the object 
of bringing public opinion to bear upon government and 
thus forcing the pace rather than with any hope of immediate 
success that G. K. Gokhle proposed in 1910 to the recently 
reformed Imperial Legislative Council, that a Commission 
be appointed to frame a defiuiite scheme for making a beginning 
in the direction of making elementary education free and com- 
pulsory in British India. And he followed this up the next 
year by his Elementary Education Bill, Mi’. Orange had 
remarked in his Fifth QiiinqiLennial Revieio (1902-1906) that 
on the assumption that there were no increase in the poj^ula- 
tion, “even at the rate of incioase that had taken place in the 
last five years, several generations Would elajiso before all 
the boys of school age were in school.” Gk)khle quoted this 
and the experience of eveiy country that ignorance and illi- 
teracy it was altogether impossible to remove without compul- 
sion, and he also cited the recommendation of the Hunter 
Commission that “an attempt be made to secure the fullest 
possible provision for an expansion of primary education by 
legislation suited to the circumstances of each province.” He 
calculated, on the basis of a four years’ course that about one- 
fourth of the boys of school age were m school already and as 
the cost was over a crore and one -third, the total cost of bring- 
ing every boy into school would be approximately Rs. five 
crores and a half. Making another calculation at the rate of 
Rs. five per boy, ho showed on the census figures that with every 
one of the 12 j millions boys of school age at school, the cost 
could not exceed Rs. six crores and a quarter. But he wanted 
to spread the advance over a number of years and it was an 
integral part of his scheme that a third of the burden was 
to be borne, as in Scotland, by local bodies. To make a begin- 
ning at once in selected areas, i,e. areas already having one- 
third or more of the boys of school age at school — -the propor- 
tion to be fixed by the Government of India; to leave the ini- 
tiative to the local ImjcUos, and to arm the local government 
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with tho power of restraining such of them as were ovpr- 
zealous; — these were the fundamental ideas of Gokhle’s 
scheme.* The discussion thus raised and the definite demand 
thus made, had the rare merit, like some other demands of 
Gokhle’s, of being in the nick of time. The resolution he pro- 
posed was followed by the elevation of Education into a 
principal charge for a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
cil; the introduction of his Bill was followed by H. I. M. 
George V’s visit to India, and in the Royal grants announced 
at the Dehli Darbar, the pride of place was accorded to 
primary education. 


'‘Humbly and dutifully submissive to His Most Gracious 
Majesty’s will and pleasure, the Government of India have re- 
solved with the approval of His Imperial Majesty’s Secretary of 
State, to acknowledge the predominant claims of educational 
advancement on the resources of the Indian Empire, and have 
decided in recognition of a very commendable demand to set 
themselves to making education in India as accessible and wide 
as possible. With this purpose they propose to devote at once 
fifty lakhs to the promotion of truly popular education, and it 
is the firm intention of Government to add to the grant now 
announced further grants in future years on a generous scale.”^ 

The improvement in teachers, their pay and training in 
schools, and in the number of institutions and of students 
advanced at a brisker pace with the steady expansion of the 
budget provision for primary education. Gokhle had taken 
the rate of increase in the number of boys and girls at school 
at 92,000 per year for the first ten years of tho century, and 
at 120,000 boys per year for tho latter half of the period. f The 
iiccelerated increase during the seven years before the Great 
War was at the rate of 192.000 per year.J and the acceleration 
has been fairly maintained since though not uniformly in all 
provinces. Moreover, one province after another has been 
making primary education for boys compulsory by legislation, 
mainly on the lines chalked out in such a masterly mamier 
f)y Gokhle’s forethought. An argument in favour of compul- 
sion that no one thought of during the discussions sketched 
above is now receiving its due weight. The bulk of tho pupils 


* DP* 699-804. t PP* 764 803. 

1 Intflan CdMAtlQn in 1915-16. of Educatiou 

ppUioation), p. 15. 
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never adyanoe beyond the lower primery stage^ and naturally 
rel&pse into illiteracy soon after leaving school The only way 
to make their literacy permanent is to keep them at school 
by legislation for at least four years, otherwise all the effort 
expended upon them is as good as lost to the country. The 
Primary Education Acts in Bombay, Panjab, Bengal, U. P. 
and Bihar and Orissa came into effect between February 1918 
and February 1919; the C. P. and Madras Acts are more recent. 
The Bombay and U. P. Acts apply to municipalities only, 
while the others apply to district boards also.’** The main 
difficulties in a* rapid advance appear to be three. /. The financial 
difficulty. It is not necessary to add anything on this point 
to what has been said already. II, Really competent teachers 
for boys’ schools, girls’ schools, and for whatever devices might 
be employed for adult education. What emoluments they 
should be given so that men and women of the right stamf) 
would be attracted in sufficient numbers and make the oc- 
cupation a labour of love for life, is a part of the first or the 
financial difficulty. But What large numbers are needed and 
how serious the deficit is at present, may be seem from the 
following brief statement about U. P. : — 

“Vernacular Boys’ Schools : Demand — The teachers num- 
bered (1917) 24,000 — 11,000 trained. Wastage due to death, 
retirement etc. annually 1,400. To provide for expansion 1,000 
new teachers would be annually required. The annual demand 
thus 2,400. 

Supply — At present 300 from Normal Schools and 1,630 
from Training Classes (where the course is shorter and far 
from satisfactory). 

Vernacular Girls’ Schools: Demand — The teachers num- 
liered (1917) 1,896 — 240 trained. W^astage higher than in the 
case of men. To replace wastage 100 would l)e annually re- 
quired. 

Supply — Present total enrobnent in training classes, 160; 
the number who passed the final (second year’s) examination, 
35 only.t 

^ IntfitR Etfucafion in 1919-20, pp. IMS; InOia in 1990, pp. 104-170. 
The Pan jab, BJhar and Orissa, and uofn^al Xcis apply only to boys# 
t Oytfclly, p. SIS condensed. 
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III, The remaining difSculty is the creation of a really 
suitable type of school and curriculum for village populatidhs. 
It almost looks as if we might not succeed if we make educat- 
ing the boy and the girl of school age the main line of advance. 
Adult education, night schools, festivals and mela schools and 
demonstrations and lectures, periodical schools with concen- 
trated teaching for six to nine weeks during the season of slack 
work, vocational schools with the three R’s thrown in, wher- 
ever tried with proper equipment and by competent energetic 
and zealous agents, have not only scored an immediate suc- 
cess, but have also shown capabilities far in excess of the con- 
crete results actually attained. And they yield this further 
gain also— every adult man and woman thus educated would 
Ihj with us and not against us in our efforts to educate his and 
her children. The l)est of them might moreover help the 
local primary schools as volunteers, in selected cases after 
a course of intensive training; and the variations we want to 
introduce into the city type of primary school in order to 
adapt it better to village conditions, can only be gradually 
worked out in this manner, by united and co-operative national 
efforts. As long as we persist instead in trying to impose them 
from above by the fiat of an all- wise department, education 
cannot enter into and transform the fife of the masses, even 
though the proportion of literacy might go on improving. 

To pass on to secondary and collegiate education. The 
increase in government expenditure on these heads during 
the last two decades of the last century was mostly on the 
staff, especially the English staff.jg-The nimiber and emolu- 
ments of the Indian staff were also improved to some extent 
from 1896 onwards, and a large sum was spent on stone and 
mortar Le, buildings. I may here insert an anecdote. When 
Ijord Harris was retiring (1895) his friends and admirers had 
a meeting in Bombay, where laudatory speeches were made, 
Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar was one of thejorators, and he 
showed statistically that the Bombay Grovemment had done 
more for education under Tx>rd Harris than imdor his immi^- 
diate predecessor, Lord Reay. I asked a prominent educa- 
tionist, an Englishman, to rode mo the riddle. He said at 
once “Don’t you know ? Btone and Mortar ! Sitas and play- 
grounds and buildings !” And he recited in chronological 
order Lord Harris’s principal grants to varicms institutions, 
with the money value of each. 
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With the policy of encouraging private enterprise 
recommended by the Hunter Commission, the increase in the 
numbers of the students meant growing congestion in the 
government iiLstitutions, and a multiplication of private 
institutions, amongst which proprietary high schools and 
colleges without any independent endowments, seeking only 
to make a profit out of fee -receipts, steadily increased, espe- 
cially in the larger cities. The youths attending these 
institutions, flocking into the central cities from the mofussil, 
lived anyhow in surroundings highly injurious to health and 
habits.^ The Government or the education department had 
nothing to do with institutions which did not want grants; 
the University senates had no powers of or machinery for in- 
s[X3ction; and moreover, they too grew more and more unwield - 
ly, unbusinesslike, unjicademical. The evils grew fastest 
and manifested their woi*st aspects in Bengal,t but there is no 
doubt whatever that the quality of the oducation suffered 
and the product turned out was distinctly inferior, intellec- 
tually and morally, in Mjwiras and Bombay also. Crude ideas, 
shallowness of mind, ill-regulated charactei’s and ‘failed B. 
A.s’ who could get no employment simply becauso they really 
were “unemployable’ were not the monopoly of Calcutta 
alone, though of course the evil there Was of longer growth 
and far larger proj>ortions. By 1902 there were nearly l,lt)0 
private institutions in Bengal, high school and middle schools 
*stiTiggling to roach tlio coveted status of high schools, more 
than a third of the number receiving no grant from govern- 
ment. The salaries of the teachers ranged from Rs. 5 to Rs. 
78 nor could their regular payment always de[)endod on. 
The numlHjr of college students in Bengal rose from 3,827 in 
1882 to 8,150 in HH)2, and govorninent institutions contribut- 
ed less than a fourth of the latter total, while unaided insti- 
tutions were responsil)lo for over 4,5tK). Any improvement 
of the system necessarily required a certain amount of pul- 
ling down, and this Indian opinion resented. Nor did Lord 
Curzon realise, — his very nature made it impossible for him to 
see — that to strive h)r a minimum of friction, heat and opjx)- 
sition was in itself one of the highest aims of statesmanship 
The Indian Univemtios Commission, 1902, inspired to houk? 

* See. for Instanca. i>r. OarQeld WUUaixui* account cited in Sir V. 
Cblrol Indian Unrtfl, pp, 217 - 219 , 

t Sir M* Sadler, <’alcntU iJqiversity Coramteelon Report, paras. 

38, 61, etc, 

4 Indian Unrsit, p. 
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oxfcont by the reconstruction of the University of London -in 
1898, advised that Indian Universities be made teaching bodies, 
their senates and syndicates be improved and strengthened, 
principals and professors be given greater weight in their coun- 
sels, that better equipment, staff, buildings, hostels, libraries, 
laboratories, playgrounds, and funds be insisted upon before 
any new institution was affiliated and that affiliated insti- 
tutions bo inspected from time to time, and the level of 
efficiency throughout the jurisdiction of the university bo 
raised in that manner, as also by the government streng- 
thening its oWn model colleges, and the university improving 
its courses and examinations. The Indian Universities Act 
(Act VIII of 1904, March 24th) followed, the rules and 
regulations of the universities were recast during the next 
two years, and government granted Rs. five lakhs per year 
for five years, for the improvement of colleges and 
universities. Larger grants followed. Private munificence 
nobly seconded public efforts, and the fears widely entertained 
during the heat of the discusvsions from 1901 to 1905 that the 
sacrifice in quantity Wiis certain the gain in quality very doubt- 
ful, wore soon dissipated. The number of students in Arts 
and professional colleges increased from over twenty five thou- 
sand (including less than three hundred women) in 1906, 
to nearly sixtysix thousand (including over twelve hundred 
women) in 1910. Now Universities were incorporated at 
Mysore (1016), Patna (1917), and Dacca (1020); the Hmdu 
University, Benares (1915), and the Muslim University Ali- 
garh (1920), have been already mentioned; and universities 
at Rangoon, Niigpur, Lucknow, Agra, and Dehli have already 
'come into Ixung or will do so in the near future. The Osma- 
nia University .started by H. R. H the Nizam aims at the 
highest odiKjatioii througli the medium of Urdu; the Andhra 
University lus so far projected is also likely to attach similar 
importance to the use of a vernacular as the medium for all 
branches and grades of study. ♦ Looking at the subject jus 
a whole, Indian education today needs rapid advances in the 
following directions. 

/. The education of girls and women. Indian womanhood 
is not only uneducated, it is still living so to say in the Middle 
Ages. The higher doathrate o f women Within the childbearing 

♦ The Vtowa Bltarati Uqiverelty has grown out of the SantI Niketsa 
School, Bolpur. 
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limite is itself an evil the gravity of which oannot be 
exaggerated. Indian culture is dying, Indian family life is 
disintegrating, in and through the untimely death of mothers 
in cities and villages all over the land. Whatever other 
remedies are necessary and practicable, education is the 
one panacea, since the effectiveness of all the otht^r 
remedies will depend upon the intelligent cooperation of tho 
women themselves. 

IL The education of Muslims. The backwardness of 
Muslim education upto about 1870 has been noticed and to 
some extent accounted for already. ‘Tride of race, a memory 
of bygone superiority, religious fears, and a not unnatural 
attachment to the learning of Islam,’*® are the causes men- 
tioned by Syed Mahmud. To the.se should be added the Mutiny 
and its after-math. In 1871 the percentage of Muslims to the 
total numbers at school and college was 14*5. It did not come 
up to 23.6 — ^the percentage of Muslims in the total population 
of British India— -upto 1917. Their backwardness in higher 
education has had very serious consequences indeed, not only 
to themselves, but to Indian progress as a whole. Rammohan 
Roy, Keshav Chandra Sen, Swami Vivekanand, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, Sir P. C. Roy, Dr. 
Brijendra Nath Seal, Sarat Chandra Das, Aurobind Ghosh the 
mystic. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, Sir Ramkrishna Bhan- 
darkar. Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, M. EL Gandhi, these are all 
Hindu names; where are the corresponding names of JVTuslims 
who have won a European reputation' ? Or, confining ourselves 
to Indian reputations, have the Muslims home one fifth of 
the burden of advance in politics and journalism, religious 
purification and social reform, literature, education and science, 
industry and trade, which it is their right to claim and thoir 
privilege to undertake ? What is their position in the learned 
professions, or even in government and semi -government 
employment, in spite of every effort on the part of those in 
au^ority to give them preferential treatment ? What is their 
position even in Muslim Native States ? Syed Mahmud cal- 
culated that from 1858 to 1893 the Hindu and Muhammadan 
graduates numbered in Arte 9,715 and 399, in law 3,337 and 
110, in medicine 1,239 and 34, and in Engineering 690 and 3: — 
total 16,081 and 646 respectively. ♦ The Muhammadans have 

* P. 185« The author atudl6i» the subject exhaantlvely, gMng elaborate 

tMm and diagrams 
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oonsiderably improved their relative position in higher educa- 
tion since, but they still have a long distance to make up. Of 
the total number of nearly 66,000 students in Arts and pro- 
fessional colleges in 1919 only 7,346 were Muslims* or only 
one-ninth, whereas they ought to have come up to one -fifth. 

///. Far more provision is necessary than is as yet 
available for higher education in Medicine, Engineering, 
Agriculture and applied branches of science which yield 
experts for industry and mining, forestry, agriculture and 
oattiefarming. 

/F. Such facilities for higher education as have so far 
been created fall short of the highest stages. For every 
further advance v^e have to import “experts” from outside 
India. One assumption underlying all our institutions and 
endeavours appears to be that “Indian” necessarily means 
“secondrate.” A self sufficing system of education right upto 
the highest stages ought to be our aim. Foreigners would 
now and then have to be imported, no doubt; but we too 
should learn to stand upon our legs and import them, as 
Prance or America might import them, for very exceptional 
purposes and limited periods, and such men only as have 
won a more than local reputation./ 

F. Our whole system of education is too English, too 
imitatively too slavishly English. English degrees are 
prized far higher than they are really worth; English 
traditions, English conventions, have here an exchange value 
father even than in England or the Colonies. India will never 
rise to her proper place in the scale of nations and* in world - 
thought until we pass on from English to European civiliza- 
tion, until leaving Oxford and Cambridge behind, we get into 
hving touch with other great centres of European thought also. 
France and Germany seem as though designed, ‘Svhether by 
nature or by the unconscious hand of political history, to U) 
half -willing, half -reluctant complements to each other and to 
England. English common sense, French lucidity, German 
idealism; English liberty, French equality, German organisa- 
tion; English breadth, PVench exactitude, German detail 
— now that we have Indian Ministers of Education, one hopes 

^lleilMfEiMcation io 1819 - 20 . 
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th^t in Indian education and Indian university life these various 
rays will be blended together by Indian selection. 

VI, Perhaps the most urgent educational problem 
today is the reform of the High School. The Kterary type of 
high school has proved incapable of sustaining its own biu^en. 
The average boy it sends on to the University is found below 
the mark in knowledge of English, in general knowledge, 
and for the freer undergraduate life to which he is 
introduced at college ; and the efficiency of the college and the 
university suffers. And, as has been already remarked, high 
schools dealing with agricultural, technical, industrial and 
practical subjects have to be created, exceeding in numbers 
the literary high schools already in existence, and taking away 
from them more than half their students. It is only as 
we succeed in solving the problem at this stage, that 
we shall be able to take arts and crafts lower down to the 
primary stage at one end, and higher up, to the imiversity 
stage at the other end. 

F//. The place of the vernacular and of Indian culture 
subjects in our system of education is exciting more and 
more comment and heated partisanship. It is the inevitable 
consequence of the growth^ of nationalism. Tell the Maratha 
that his modi script is an example of cumulative degradation 
or devolution; he will not listen. You might as Well try to 
explain the matter to a tree. Tell him that the neighbouring 
Gujrati script is an example of cumulative improvement or 
evolution, and he will be interested. But ask him to exchange 
the degraded modi and the petrified Devanagri for the living 
and beautiful Gujrati script, and he will take you for a lunatic. 
That is nationalism. One of the great difficulties in the up- 
ward march of India is that the language, literature and script 
claiming by birth the largest number of adherents in North 
India are so hopelessly inferior to the languages, literatures and 
scripts surrounding them.^ Neither Bengali nor Marathi nor 
Gujrati will yield to Hindi. Nor will the Dravidian languages 
of the south to any language, literature, and script of the 
North. Nor will the Muslim yield his Urdu or hotchpotch 
script, language and literature to one of Hindu origin and 
associations. The lesson Indian nationalists have to Team is 
that nationalism logically and intransigently followed can only 
break up India. Nationalism, moreover, has no solution for 
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key areas like the premier cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Madges, 
Jlangoon, Karachi, Dehli, Ajmer, Benares, Lahore and Pesha- 
warj places where the populations in their lakhs are and always 
will be inextricably mixed up. Nationalism as such has no 
solution either for the frontier. Indian patriotism has to 
transcend nationalism or it cannot build up or sustain a United 
India. Uniform education, through the medium of the Eng- 
lish language in its higher stages is more important than a 
nationalist education, at least during the period of transition.* 
It is to be hoped that Indian nationalisms wiU prove them- 
selves sane enough to realise the inestimable value of the moral 
bond that a uniform modem education all over India can 
furnish making for unity and harmonious growth. 

SYED MAHMUD, History of English Education in India, 

H. R. JAMES, Education and Statesmanship in India. 

SIR V. CHIROL, Indian Unrest, Chs. 17-21. 

Quinquennial Reviews of the PROGRESS OF EDUCA- 
TION IN INDIA (Sir A Croft, 1881-6, A. M. Nash, 
87-91; J. S. Cotton, 92-96, R. Nathan, 1897-1901; 
H. W. Orange 1902-06; Sir H. Sharp, 1907-11, 1912-16. 

INDIAN EDUCATION a brief annual narrative from 
1913; there was no issue for 1916-17. 

INDIA IN 1923-24, pp. 226-241. 

Section 67. Nationcdistd, Irreconcilahles, Anarchists. While 
railways reduced distances lessened the time and trouble 
of travelling and making it quite an ordinary thing for the 
average man to go by himself frequently from one part of India 
to another, broke down geographical barriers, and unified the 
country in a physical sense, the uniform education in high and 
higher institutions gave an intellectual and spiritual unity to 
the higher classes throughout the country in a few deciles. 
A common medium of intercourse, common ideas and tastes 
and mental habits, a widening outlook, an emancipation of the 
mind, a inlease of the will, an elevation of aspirations were 
produced, and hundreds of fresh young minds scattered all 

• Quoted iH* tho \ ice Chancellor, Bombay nnivenity Oonvocatloo 
Addreia 
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over a vast area began nevertheless to respond to the nov6i 
influence in ways the essential uniformity of whioh was wonder- 
ful to behold. The first effect of the shock almost everywhere 
was denationalisation. The child of oast iron custom threw 
off his fetters and revelled in his new found liberty, overstep- 
ping the bounds whioh separate true beneficial liberty from 
pernicious license. But this was soon followed by a more re- 
flective stage. Chandra Shekhar Deb asked Rammohan Roy 
‘ one Sunday evening as they were returning home from pra- 
yers: ^Diwanji, we now go to a house of worship where a 
foreigner officiates. Should we not have a place where we might 
meet and worship God in our own way”?^ Thus was the Brahmo 
Samaj born. Michael Madhuaudan Datta wrote his first poems 
in English; but deeper instincts prevailed, and the prodigal son 
returned to the Mother-Tongue: a history that has repeated 
itself since in quite a number of oases. It should also be re- 
membered that the world as a whole was shrinking up as well 
as India, that events in any part of the world and thought 
currents starting anywhere produced their effects more quickly 
and more fully in many countries and in more than one conti- 
nent than in any previous century. The educated classes in 
India participated in this world- wide awakening. It was not 
our government alone which borrowed currency ideas from one 
European country or press, laws from another. Our younger 
irreconcilables, too, got into touch with the literature of 
Italian secret societies, Russian anarchists, Hungarian obstruc- 
tionists, Egyptian Kemalists, Turkish Pan-Islamists and Irish 
Sion Feinists. That however was much later. To understand 
the beginnings of nationalism in India we have to grasp first 
of all two leading features of the time. The nineteenth century 
in European history is the century of nationalism. It is also 
the century in which European scholars studied Sanskrit, creat- 
ed the studies of comparative philology, comparative mytholo- 
gy, and comparative religion, and elevated the Indo-Aryan 
race and their sacred prehistoric tongue to the same high pos- 
tal as the ancient Greek and Latin. Perhaps the leading dates 
to remember in this movement of world-thought are: — Sir 
William Jones settled the date of Chandragupta in 1793; Max 
Mailer published the first volume of the Rig Veda in 1849 and 
the first volumes of the Sacred Books of the East m 1879; and 
at the first world-parliament of religions at Chicago in 1895 

Sir K. L«thbddge, Lift tfRAMUau Laliirt, p. ai. 
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Swaioi ViTekananda aeflerted the claim of the Indian sage 
to be the religious guru of humanity. What had long been 
a household saying in Hindusthan* that of the many incama* 
tioDs of the Deity all but one were partial manifestations, one 
alone was Perfection, he applied there to all historical religions, 
claiming that the Indian Vedanta was the only perfect mani- 
festation of the spirit of man in its quest of the Holy Grail, 
the only perfect reconciliation between the rational and the 
mystical in man. It was a claim no Indian had advanced 
outside India for fourteen hundred years or more; yet the 
spiritual elevation of the individual who thus put it forth won 
intuitive conviction in a few, making them his disciples in 
faith. The birth of the Arya Samaj (1875)1 and of Theosophy 
(1878) should also be noted as events falling in the same class. 

ISIationalism as an active principle in the communal cons- 
ciousness implies a background in religious faith and a sense 
(j£ dignity and self respect. How these arose we have just seen. 
But nationahsm manifests itself principally in political acti- 
vity such as constitutional agitation, nonviolent but inecon- 
cilable opposition, immoral murder and conspiracy, and open 
rebellion and war. Dadabhai Naoroji was, by common con- 
sent, the father of political agitation in India. To appeal 
from the facts of the administration to the principles embodied 
in parliamentary legislation, from * officialdom in India to the 
English public and its sense of justice, from the autocracy here 
to the spirit of liberty and progress in English history, to define 
the grievances, to petition, to found political associations and 
train them up in creating a public opinion here and in carrying 
its moderate and reasoned demands through the regular chan- 
nels to the highest court of appeal, to start a di^ussion on 
public grounds and to keep it up as a public activity, that was 
the sphere of public service to which he gave with his whole 
heart animated by perfect faith, more years of continuous 
persevering labour than any one else of hiq generation. The 
accident of his being the first Indian to be elected to parliament 
(July 1892) made him the unquestioned leader of Indian pro- 
gressives for the rest of his long life. He was a pioneer, and no 
pioneer can be judged in history merely by results. Or, rather, 
the following he wins, the diwiples he makes, the spirit he 
breathes into the movement, are the most valuable of a pion- 
eer’s achievements. And Dadabhai’s own character, the purity 

♦ Hindusthau •^Ulndu India; JbUmdustan— ^orth India. 
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and simplicity of his life, his moderation and chivalry in 
controversy, his transparent faith, and his sweet reasonable- 
ness gained a serious hearing for him even from inveterate 
opponents. 

« 

By 1875 political progress began to bo perceptible even 
outside the three capitals and places like Poona. The Indian 
Association, Calcutta, was established in 1876 and this body 
sent Mr. Surendranath Bannerji on a political lecturing tour, 
one year to the north upto Rawalpindi, another year to Madras 
and Bombay.* The imperial assemblage at Dehli in 1877 was 
probably the first occasion when prominent politically-minded 
Indians from all provinces met one another in such numbers. 
But India is a vast country and was far loss homogeneous then, 
and matters Would have ripened rather slowly but for the 
Ilbert Bill, the determined and most violent opposition to it 
by the Anglo-Indian community, and the humiliation they 
succeeded in inflicting upon Indians by that means. Even 
such an object lesson was not indeed sufficient to open the eyes 
of the older men in the legislative council itself. Baja Shiva 
Prasad, Kristo Bas Pal and Sir Syed Ahmed agmed on the 
other hand in professing their confidence that their own com- 
munities, with the good breeding and sense of propriety innate 
in the Oriental, would never so demean themselves. But the 
younger leaders of the Indian Association judged difierently. 
The terms of the concordat between the Government and the 
Anglo-Indians were known by Saturday the 22nd December 
1883. The Indian Association immediately called a National 
Conference to which a number of Bengal towns sent up dele- 
gates. This precursor of our ‘provincial’ conferences met for 
three days before the end of the month, and Mr. Aiianda Mohan 
Bose the secretary called it the first step towards a national 
parliament. t Bombay and Madras were aBo roased by the 
agitation, the Madras Mahajan 8abiia was established in 1884, 
the Bombay Presidency Association in January 1886, and a 
desire for an all India gathclring was fult simultaneously in all 
the three presidencies. A public All India gathering of leading 
representatives at regular intervals had also presented itself 
to A 0. Hume as desirable for directing and stimulating the 
progress of the country as a whole. Ho had retired in 1882 
from the high post of Secretary to Government, but had aet- 

« Sir Surendranath liannerji, Natitn in Mtkinf , t'h. 5. t IM<, Oh. 
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tied a^imla the better to pursue his favourite hobbies, and he 
wisl^a to devote himself as much as possible to foster pul^o 
life m India and especially to improve the condition of the ryot. 
Thirtythree years’ experience as a Civilian had convinced 
him that “the Pax Britannica had failed to solve the economic 
problem and that to leaven the administration more, and more 
with Indians and tp 'dig an overt and constitutional channel 
for the discharge of the increasing ferment’ Were the only reme- 
dies.”'*' He was a true humanitarian and his catholic religious 
nature sympathised with positivism at one pole and theosophy 
at the other extremity of thought. His reputation, experience, 
shrewdness and driving power were of inestimable value to 
Indian nationalism at this stage, and the instinct of contem- 
poraries did not err in naming him the Father of the Congress. 
He established the Indian National Union in March 1885, 
“to enable the most earnest labourers in the cause of national 
progress to become personally known to each other, and to 
discuss and decide upon the political operations to be under- 
taken during the coming year.” In pursuance of these objects 
it was arranged to hold the fimt AUJndia conference in the 
Christmas holidays, another circular was issued affirming “un- 
swerving loyalty to the British Crown,”2 as the keynote of the 
Union, and then he informally sounded Lord Dufferin about 
the forward move that had b^n decided upon, and later went 
to England also on a brief visit to etplain matters and bespeak 
sympathy in parliamentary, India Office, und journalistic 
circles. Hume himself and his friends like Cotton, W^derbum, 
and Raghunath Rav of Madras were as keenly aHve to the need 
for social as for political progress, but after the interview with 
Lord Dufferin, who emphasized the want of a “responsible orga- 
nisation through which government might be kept informed 
regarding the best Indian public opinion”, somethi]^ like the 
parliamentary opposition under the English constitution, it 
was finally determined to limit the gathering as such to 
political questions. The first Indian National Congress met 
at Bombay on the 28th December in the hall of the 
Gokuldas Tejpal institution, it met annually thereafter, 
going the round of the provinces in succession, soon established 
itself as the central body giving responsible expression to the 
deliberate views of Indian nationalists on questions relating 
to the political interests of the people, and maintained its 
authority until Indian nationaUam itself split into two. 

* Sir V. bovett : NttttMi MevtMtat, p, 34» 
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, Constitutional nationalists thus stood forth as an i^rganis- 
ed body from 1885, possessing undoubted induenoe all«over 
the country, although opinions might vary as to the quahty, 
range, and depth of their influence at any time and place. They 
produced a series of respected leaders in every province, 
who entered the legislative councils from 1893, it was mainly 
from their ranks that Indian members of the excutive councils 
were chosen from 1909 onwards, and of the first ministers ap- 
pointed under the Act of 1919, all who inspired confidence 
because of their past record as public men, h^ their training 
imder the flag of constitutionalism. 

In these ranks of Indian nationalists as a whole a small 
band of nationalists irreconcilably opposed to British domina- 
tion in India might be said to have become clearly distinguish- 
able from September 1897 when B. G. Tilak was sentenced for 
aeditioiL And they might be taken to have become irrecon- 
cilably opposed not only to British domination but also to 
constitutional nationalists from the moment that a Maratha 
shoe was pitched at the dais in the French Garden, Surat,^ 
hitting Surendranath Bannerji or Pherozeshah Mehta or both 
on the 27th December 1907. The two sections came together 
it is true on Congress platforms at a subsequent date, but the 
alliance had little wai;mth and could not last. The 
fact is that the two types differ from each other by tempera- 
ment. If constitutional agitation goes on for a period without 
producing adequate result, that is to say, unless autocracy 
meets it halfway, the younger men at least begia to lose patience 
and faith, and if the period of sus^jeiise is prolonged still further, 
there can be only one end. This Is especially the oase if the 
power in. possession from whom reforms are sought happens 
to be a foreign state : and the greater the gulf between rule r 
and subject, the greater the chances of nationalism becoming 
irreconcilable. What the poet has said about love applies 
with greater force to such political situations. In the minds 
of the subjects of a “bureaucracy, despotic, alien, and absentee, 
worse even than the Russian,’*^ 

‘‘Faith and unfaith can never be equal powers: 

Unfaith in aught is want of faith in alL’' 

Under what circumstances, however, is simple trustful- 
ness, or its opposite-^'a blind distrust, quite justiflable either in 
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the autocracy, or in the subject masses, or in that teriium quid, 
our #Wn impatient reforming selves ? No one need answer such 
a question except for himself, for no one is going to act upon 
another’s answer about it on any account. Looking at the 
matter in a slightly different way, each party charged the 
other with trusting the ruler too much and the people too little, 
or vice versa trusting the people too much and the ruler too 
httle. Each party charged the other with overlooking the 
natural primary effects of its own actions and the equally 
natural further effects flowing out of the primary consequences. 
Nor, again, could either party quite see the other’s patriotism, 
courage, statesmanship, sacrifices and sufferings. As said above, 
the differences between the two were temperamental and it was 
not at all in the power of argumentation, or mutual sympathi- 
sers, or round table conferences to remove them. 

The irreconcilables came later on the scene than the con- 
stitutionalists, but when once established in the country as a 
living type, they grew faster. There were several reasons for 
this. The parliamentary machine proved unbearably dilatory. 
What a statesman of Lord Dufferin’s standing had earnestly 
recommended in 1886 and 1888^ could not be granted 
until 1893 and 1896, and the disallowance of direct representa- 
tion though making little difference in effect, deprived the 
gift of all its grace. Secondly, the number of Indians going 
to England for higher studies had been increasing fast, these 
England-returned young men naturally hiid an influence in 
moulding Indian political thought out of all proportion to their 
numbers, and their discontent was as keen as their impatience 
was gieat for higher posts for themselves and freer institutions 
for the country. A third and much larger body of irreconcil- 
ables, with feelings rising to bitter lifelong hostility was 
regularly manufactured by British colonies like South Africa. 
The root of the malice is their All-White policy.® And 
the virulence of the hatred is heightened by the methods they 
employ in carrying out that policy. For long decades Indian 
coolies, pedlars and traders were mere coolies, pedlars and 
traders, devoid of a political sense. Sufferance Was the badge 
of their tribe. Their inherited attitude towards constituted 
authority was meekness and resignation until soul and body 
could not stand more and parted company. Their heart wd 
imagination wore caught hold of even while they weie mere 
ehildren, and the entire wealth of their nature wan gradually, 
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gently, but persistently and most elieotively directed through all 
the senses and by means of every faculty towards — God I d?hat 
is liindu religion; that has been the main strand of Indian cul- 
ture through the ages. Then the nineteenth century dawned. 
The modern school, the hospital, the railway station, cities 
like Bombay, sprang up. The outer world rushed in upon 
India. The ocean breeze blew, saline and stimulating, 
and new life stirred the primeval forest. The building up of 
a secular civilization began. Nationalism was born. The cooly, 
tlio i^dlar, the trader wei*e no longer the same individuals as 
their fathers or even as their elder brothers. Constitutionalism 
wiis tried for a space. A South African Indian Congress met at 
Durban and other places. There wore deputations to England 
and monster petitidns. Did it do any good? None whatever. 
On the contrary, the situation grew steadily woi-se. Eor the same 
spirit of nationalism that was transforming the Indian had in 
the meanwhile developed in those lauds the All-White policy 
as the only possible ideal to claim the whole-hearted allegiance 
of the white settlers there, who mou<j[x>lLsod all {)olitical and 
military j)ower, and had no scruples at all about using it to 
give progressive substaiitiatioii to their ideal. That all jfXiWer 
is a trust and worthy of respect as an emanation of the Divine, 
only in so far aa it is honestly and equitably used fis a trust, 
is a doctrine these coloni4t^s, still in their wild and arrogant 
youth, do not seem even to have heard of. Thus it is that 
hint has struck steel, and the rod spark of racial hate has been 
ignited. 

B. G. ITiak and others became irreconcilables through the 
native process of their own minds. Their acts and newspapers, 
their successes and misfortunes spretul their politics and won 
them adherents to a certain extent. But it should not bo 
forgotten as it often is that the w'hole body of irreconcilables 
in India did not spring up from this single root. As We 
have just seen, the England-retumod and os£)ocially the Indians 
returning from the colonies with their bitter experiences, sup- 
plied large numbers of indejwndent recruits to the party. And, 
to complete our analysis, it must Ix) added that the party gain- 
ed still another contingent through the repi'essive measures of 
the state. To suffer worldly ruin, severe punishment, indigni- 
ty still more difficult to bear, to be told on the top of it all that 
it was done for the good of the state, and yet to bear no ill 
Will in return, is not given to ordinary mortals. Most of these 
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men, and many others influenced by them, necessarijly 
swelled the ranks of the irreconcilables. This should not bo 
taken to mean that all repression is wrong. Repression when 
necessary is right. To shrink from repression even when 
necessary is wrong. Murderers must be punished according to 
the law. Conspiracies and treasonable associations must 
not only be broken up but also prevented from springing 
up as far as possible. Bold budmaahes seeking to terrorise 
policemen and judges and establish a reign of fear in 
villages and districts must be hunted down almost like 
beasts of prey. The spread of topsy-turvy sentiment and 
doctrine must l)e restrained just like the dissemination 
of obscenity. Those and similar powers of the state, however, 
rest principally upon the willing and hearty consensus of the 
vast majority of intelligent subjects. And such a consensus 
behind it is what a foreign autocracy generally lacks, especial- 
ly after nationalism has become widespread among its subjects. 
‘Force rules the world’, said a great French thinker, ‘only un- 
til Right is ready to undertake the duty’. Autocracy is 
tolerat^ only until a community develops political conscious- 
ness. An fxutocracy should take the spread amongst its sub- 
jects of an active spirit of nationalism^ as a notice to submit 
to a radical transformation of its nature. A foreign auto- 
cracy should do so not less but all ^he more promptly, since it 
has fewer bonds of sympathy and understanding with the popu- 
lation. To do otherwise is not statesmanship. But in such 
.situations what statesmanship demands often proves more 
than what human nature can readily surrender. 

To pass on to the genesis of the third variety of nationa 
lists. Lord Elgin’s viceroyalty was a period of war, wide- 
spread famine, and plague—indescribably terrible then in it - 
first outburst. Economic umest spread far and wide. 
The continuous fall in silver had placed the state 
finances in danger, and among the remedies applied was an 
excise duty upon cotton goods woven in Indian mills,® at thi* 
dictation and in the interests of the English cotton industry. 
Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty succeeded, a period during which 
anti -government feeling attained a volume a|^breadth and a 
height unheard of in Indian experience.* In Bengal in 
particular all classes combined together in a passionate opposi- 
tion to the Curzonian partition. The mother country — the 

Sir S. B«QiiirJI, Nation in Moiling, Oh. 16. 
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goggraphical surface — became for the first timo in Bengali 

thought the material sheath of Kali the Mother, Bai^kim 
Chandra’s rugged song in the novel Ananda Math was 
discovered to have mystical charms and transcendent beauties 
and Bande Mataram^ the refrain,® was soon on Bengali lips 
young and old, in every tone and key at all hours of the 
day and night. As ill-luck would have it, it so happened 
that there was a small number of Indians— only a few 
men and also one or two women — who had long been planning 
and plotting to tempt Indians away from honour and 
manliness and all that we generally hold most dear and 
sacred. So far they had been beating the air. But now they 
saw their opportunity and seized it. The Curzonian partition 
was promulgated on the 19th July 1905, that most unpopular 
measure on the top of a long succession of unpopular measures 
and galling utterances. The India Home Rule Society was 
started in London, January 1905, the Indian Sociologist 
(S. Krishnavarma’s weekly) began to appear, lectureships and 
travelling scholarships were founded to draw promising youths 
from In^a to England, and the India House in London was 
in full working order by 1906. The wily spiders spread the net , 
enticed the flies inside, injected the necessary poison into them, 
and confidently left the rest to the workings of adolescent 
human nature. If any one wants an example of true blue 
diabolicality in Indian history, here is one. From the point 
of view of the objects aimed at, examine the choice of time, 
the choice of place, the means, the methods, how little was the 
trouble after all to the arch -plotters themselves, and yet how 
thundering the results ! The JvgarUar (Calcutta) began to 
appear soon after the Indian Sociologist, and the Maidktola 
home was, started about a year after the India House. The 
Muzaffarpur outrage was committed on the 30th April 1908 
and the first capture of a band of anarchists took place on 
the 2nd May. Other bands came into existence in veuious 
places and committed other crimes. The story need not be 
given here even in outline. But it ought to be known far 
more widely and far better than it is. Its significance need 
not be exaggerated; but it should not be underestimated either. 
The tabular statements and charts in the Sedition Committee 
Report, 1918, show the main facts at a glance. 

W. S, BLUNT, India under Bipon. 

SIR W. WEDDERBURN; A. 0. Hume. 
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A* 0. MUZUMDAR, Indian National Evolution, 

% 

TILAK V. CHIROL and another, 2 vols. 
SEDITION COMMITTEE REPORT, 1918. 

SIR S. BANNERJI, Nation in Making. 


Section 68. Demands, Administrative to Radical, The 
political rights demanded and the changes on the constitution 
desired went on increasing as the spirit of nationality inspired 
larger numbers and grew in intensity and earnestness. It 
must be noted at once that in this lespect the anarchists con- 
tributed nothing to the development of i)olitical thought in 
India. They were purely negative and destructive. Draw- 
ing their inspiration so largely from the extreme offshoots of 
European socialism and from some of the master-minds (like 
Mazzini and Kossuth) of the oppressed nationalities of Europe, 
they yet failed to adumbrate for India, even in the sketchi- 
est manner, anything corresponding to those visions of the 
future, in which the literature of socialism and nationalism 
abounds. All they had to say to IQnglish rule and Englishmen 
in India was limited to the single T^ord- — Begone ! Their sole 
precept to the Indian was — Kill ! All they sought to bring 
about was the violent death of the present by assassination, 
butchery and terrorism. \Vhat the Future would be after 
such ending of the Present these outlaws never cared.! That, 
however, was not the case with the other nationalists. They 
knew the backwardness and heterogeneity of the Indian popu- 
lation, they were fully aware of the might and resources of the 
Empire and of their own government, they were sincere^ 
convinced that it was doing good work in India which no other 
agency could undertake, they were scrupulously careful not 
to suggest anything that might be interpreted as dangerous 
or as a leap into the dark They were, if anything, obsessed 
with a sense of the enormous responsibilities facing them. 
They proceeded most cautiously and deliberately, suggesting 
administrative, fiscal, legal and constitutional reforms, not 
in vogue generalities but in the shape of detailed and concrete 
proposals, and if they erred at all, it was an error on the safe 
side, expecting too much from inquiries and commissions and 
sweet xeasonableness, trusting with a faith touching to behold. 
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tOvthe manifest jostice of their cause. Tt was only after years 
of pegging away in this manner at their self-imposed task,^hat 
they were convinced of the futility of this method of piecemeal 
reforms and advanced to bolder strategy. Should they not 
have done so from the first ? It seems to me that the better 
informed view would justify the course they actually adopted, 
holding that they could at the time and with their resources 
have adopted no other. A demand for reform rather than 
reforms, for radical change instead of administrative improve- 
ments, would almost certainly have started repression by the 
executive at an earlier date, and the capacity to face 
repression like men and yet keep the flag flying is a plant of 
slow growth. What the condition of India really was when 
the Indian National Congress was launched should always be 
borne in mind. To mention only one or two characteristic 
little facts. In those days every one who passed the CoUector’s 
bungalow, stop^jed a minute, doffed his sh(X)s, made a salaam 
to the spirit of the place ! — and only then resumed his shoes 
and proceeded on his way. In those days, a Memsahib had 
still merely to order her khansama to take a man along with 
him to the magistrate, the man might be a servant or a pedlar 
or a beggar or a passerby and the magistrate would instantly 
have administered to the poor Adam a few cuts of the whip — 
to maintain the Raj and .its prestige I In those days2 — but 
enough. One of the greatest difficulties a historian of modem 
India has to face is the rapidity with which “those days” have 
been changing decade by decade ever since 1813. 

Those days passed. The Congress itself contributed not 
a little to a wide diffusion of political consciousness, and to 
the creation of hundreds of men, year by year, who began 
looking into political matters much more closely, until it 
became a habit, convictions Were formed and circulated, and a 
public opinion arose resting upon a wider and more solid con- 
sensus than before. The men who launched the Congress gave 
place to their successors. And the disappointing Indian Coun- 
cils Act, 1892, the refusal of the executive to give effect to 
H. Paul’s resolution in favour of simultaneous examinations 
passed by the Commons in 1893, and the imposition of the 
excise on cotton goods manufactured by Indian mills in 1896 
created a change of attitude in India towards British rule, a 
change further accentuated by the repression that followed. 
The influence of three extraneous thought currents has also 
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to be taken into consideration. The Jingoism of middle ojass 
English thought starting from about 1875 continued, as has 
been mentioned in an earlier chapter, upto the outbreak of the 
war against the Boers in South Africa. The increJising deter- 
mination of the colonists to reduce the Indians settled in their 
midst to the position of the depressed classes by hook or by 
crook, to prevent further immigration, and to denaturalise, 
so to say, and even to expatriate those who had already won 
a secure position as property owners and as citizens, by drastic 
legislation administered still more drastically, has also been 
commented upon. M. K. Gandhi’s non-violent but adamantine 
opposition to one of the most iniquitous manifestations of 
this policy, naturally attracted the attention of the whole 
civilised world, as a phenomenon quite as remarkable in its 
way as the wonderfully rapid modernisation of Japan, especially 
with reS|)eot to the efficiency of her army and navy, and still 
more naturally oxt^ited higli and bitter feelings in India itself. 
And, lastly, tliero AVor<3 the world effects on the mentality of 
all non -European countries from China to Morocco, countries 
subjugated and exploited more or less by European powers 
and threatened with still further progressive degradation, 
effects necessarily produced by the resounding victories of 
Japan on sea and land in her war of selfdefence against the 
unscrupulous and unlimited aggression of Russia. It is per- 
fectly true that the war was like a contest between an elephant 
and a leopard. The elephant could not put forth all his force 
and weight into a blow imtil he had tii^st receded a few steps 
to start again and develop tlie necessary momentum. The 
retreat, too, was effected methodically and without serious 
loss. And he was at length ready for his start, with the long 
railway line behind him in pro]xu trim, and an army of over 
nine lakhs ready at the front, with all the stores and reinforce- 
ments necessary to feed it also retuiy to reach the front in a 
regular flow. It is no less true that Japan Was already at her 
last gasp at least financially. But in the meanwhile she had 
reduced Port Arthur by prodigies of valour, her armies had 
gone on advancing mile by mile, and when the Rassian iieet 
reached the scene of operations it was sent to the bottom of 
the Yellow Sea in a twinkling* Hence although Russia gave 
no indemnity and lost no territory, the peace was quite natu- 
rally looked upon all over the world as an unequivocal victory 
for Japan, and especially by all non-European countries. 
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Lord Corzon left India in November. The partition was 
givSn efEect to in October 1905, the liberals came into powder 
With John Morley as Secretary of State for India in December, 
and at the Congress held at Benares at the end of the month, 
G. K. Gokhle as president observed — 

“The goal of the Congress is that India should be governed 
in the interests of the IncSans themselves, and that, in course 
of time, a form of government should be attained in this coun- 
try similar to what exists in the selfgoveming colonies of the 
British Empire.”^ To appreciate the nature of the advance, 
we have only to, contrast the above With the objects of the 
Congress as we find them in the Rules of the Congress Consti- 
tution adopted at the fifteenth sessions (1899): — 

“The object of the Indian National Congress shall be U) 
promote by constitutional means the interests and the well 
l)eing of the people of the Indian Empire.”^ 

And to do full justice to the Congress leaders their motives 
and their calculations, in deciding upon this bold step at this 
juncture, we might look at a historical analogy. Shivaji 
and his ministers” says the historian — “had long felt the prac- 
tical disadvantages of his not being a crowned king 

Theoretically, Shivaji’s position was that of a subject; to the 
Mughal Emperor he was a mere Zamindar; to Adilshah he Was 

the rebel son of a jagirdar He could sign no treaty, 

grant no land with legal validity, his conquests could not 

become his lawful property. The people under his sway 

could not be free from their aUegiance to the former 
sovereign, nbr could he claim their loyalty and devotion 
His rise biid created much jealousy among the other Maratha 
sardars who refused to adhere to him as his servants....... 

There was also, in the higher minds, the desire to see the 
Hindu race elevated to the full stature of political growth 
by the formal assertion of his position as an inde^ndent 
king. They longed for the Hindu Swaraj ya and that implied 
a Hindu Chhatrapati.”^ 

Lastly, Shivaji andihis ministers also chose the moment 
of coronation with the great^t circumspection. With all this 


* J. Sarkar 1 tkivaji, Oli. 9* s. t condeii«ed« 
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in mind, tom now to the present day. Indians were being 
defipiuded of their rights in the colonies; and the deterini- 
nation was avowed and was being given effect to of reducing 
them to the status of helots and pariahs. The argument 
put forward was- — how could Indians claim to be citizens in 
those lands when they were merely subjects of an autocracy 
in their oWn ? Secondly, public opinion in India, however 
strong and unanimous, could not get the Gk>vemment of India 
to move in the matter as the champion of Indians. The Govern- 
ment of India took no mandates from the people, its sole duty 
was obedience to the British ministry and parliament. Thirdly, 
the Civil Service here, who imder any rational and civilised 
form of government ought to be mere servants, lorded it 
over the people with a high hand and Lord Curzon’s govern- 
ment asserted their continued adherence to the principles the 
Stracheys and the Stephens had proclaimed a generation ear- 
lier, the only difference being that they Were now even more 
vehement and exclusive about it than their predecessors. “To 
me,” said his rhetorical lordship, “the message is carved in 
granite, it is heWn out of the rock of doom.”* To have allowed 
these vainglorious and unjust claims of the colonist and 
the civilian to become permanent facts, would have meant 
the strangulation of India. They had to be fought tooth and 
nail. And just then hope dawned on the horizon. The Cur- 
zonian regime came to an end; the*Jingo regime, too, came to 
an end in England; the liberals came into power with an over- 
whelming majority, and John Morley became the Secretary 
of State for India. Now or never, thought the Congress leaders. 
They proclaimed their goal, and sent Gokhle to England as 
their delegate. The following congress at Calcutta clenched 
the matter. Dadabhai Naoroji as president spoke principally 
of “self-government or Swarajya for India, like that of the 
United Kingdom or the Colonies,” and the congress resolved 
that, — 


“The system of government obtaining in the selfgovern- 
mg British colonies should be extended to India, and urged 
that as steps leading to it, (a) simultaneous examinations 
for all higher appointments in India as well as in England, 
(b) the adequate representation of Indians in the India council 
and in the executive council of the Viceroy and Governors, 

tbs C^nlld Hall, wkas pramM with th« freedom of 
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(o) aa expansion of the legislatures with the addition of a large 
number of truly effective representatives of the people and a 
larger control over the financial and executive administration, 
and (d) the freedom of local and municipal bodies from official 
control with an increase of their powers should be introduced 
immediately.” 

Dadabhai Naoioji also appealed for union between Hindus 
and Muslims. Education had been advancing amongst the 
latter and the younger men were becoming nationalists in 
increasing numbers. At some of the Congresses held in the 
U. P. the Muslim delegates were more than a third of the totaL 
And Muslim journalism as it grew up leaned more and more 
to the policy and methods of the Hindu nationalist organs. 
This tendency was already causing some disquiet to the older 
generation who still clung to the policy initiated by Sir Syed 
Ahmed of keeping the community a distinct and organised 
force as between the rulers and the Hindus. They wanted 
to do something that might recast the above policy in such 
a way as to bring it uptodate and enable it to continue its hold 
upon their brethren as in the past. English liberalism, mort^- 
over, had never been able to cast its spell over Muslim thought 
to any extent. To them its philosophy was anti-religious 
and socially anarchical, and its world -politics anti-Turk i. 6. 
anti-Muslim. Hence, although its humanitarian democratic 
and progressive character apjxjaled to the best minds among 
them, the community as a whole entertained towards it a feel- 
ing of distrust amounting to fear. Thus, when the Indian 
National Congress set before itself the goal of acquiring foi* 
India a form of selfgoveminent within the empire analogous 
to that of the British colonies, they thought that this would 
mean a pr^ominantly Hindu govemraont, unless they acted 
at once to safeguard their own special rights and position. 
And as they realised how strong the new Liberal ministry was, 
and how pow'erful and influential were the radical and labour 
contingents in the new house of commons, they foresaw that 
the next V'iceroy would in all probability Ikj a doctrinaire 
liberal, a modernised edition of Ix)rd Ripon without his piety 
and with greater driving power, and they decided to acit at 
once so as to win over the Government of India at least to 
their side, while Lord Minto was still at the helm. Thus arose 
the historical Muslim deputation with H. H. the Aga Khan 
at its head, which waited upon the Viceroy on the 1st Octo- 
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ber 1906» showed bow the legislatures, municipalities and local 
boards had not till then afforded to their community a repre- 
sentation, either by election or by nomination, in proportion 
to its numbers or political and historical importance, and urg- 
ed that no system of representation, however devised, would 
do so, unless a certain number of seats were specially assigned 
to them on each elected body, and communal electorates formed 
to return that number.^ The Government of India admitted 
the facts, accepted their claims, and assured them of their 
support. Such was the origin of communal representation 
for Muslims in the regulations under the Indian Councils Act 
1909, and under the Government of India Act, 1919, the ap- 
plication of the principle had to bo extended to some other 
communities also, in spite of the very strong objections to 
it noted in the Montagu -Chelmsford Report.* 

The Muslims also created an all-India })olitical organisa- 
tif)n of their community, which began to meet annually from 
1906 under the nanio of the Muslim League.! And just, like 
the Indian National (Jimgress it soon had a branch of it or 
ct)mmitte€^ in Englaml. For some years their energies were 
mainly directed towards educational advancomorit, and during 
this first phase of its history the movement received considera- 
able support and encouragement , from officials and the gov- 
ernment. But one of the first demands thus developed was 
for the elevation of the Aligarli College into a Muslim Univer- 
sity, and by 1912 the differences between the Government and 
Muslims in the views each held on the subject of the proper 
constitution of such a University became acute. The pro- 
ject had to be dropped for the moment, with the consequence 
that the members of the Ijeague found themselves really form- 
ing throe distinct sections, a right, a centre, and a left of which 
the central group, by far the most numerous and influential 
in the beginning, began to lean more and more towards the 
Indian National Congress, That body had welcomed Lord 
Morley’s proposals with “deep and general satisfaction’* in 
1908 as a “lar^ and liberal instalment of reform,” but dis- 
covered reason to change its opinion as soon as the regulations 

♦ Paras. 227-32. t * or a brwu account of earlier Muhammadan gather- 
lugs oiul asaoehuions, see Ramsay Macdenaiil, p. 170. < 

I II Hesolution ojf the MadraH Congress P)0S, IV-VII Pe.^us. of Wie 
la9khore (/Oogress and tiie speecii 01 the President, J'undit Madau Mohau 
Malavlya, 1909. See alio a brief diactigsion of the matter — Keport 1. C. K. 
i>araa. 90-101. 
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uwler the Aot were published. Sir William Wedderbum 
came out from England to preside over the next Congreup Bt 
Allahabad, and brought about, immediately after, a “oon* 
oiliation oonference'' between Hindu and Muslim leaders 
where the initial steps were taken to induce a gradual 
rapprochement between the tWo communities all over India. 
In order that such a conferenoe could be held at all, H. H. 
the Aga Khan had abridged the sessions of the Muslim league 
at Nagpur and brought over about forty leading men with 
himself to Allahabad.^ The conversion of the League to Con* 
grass ideals was quickened by Asian and European events 
such as the misfortunes of Persia and Turkey. From* 1915t 
onwards the League began to assemble at the same place as 
the Congress and to fraternise with it, and at the Congress 
and League sessions of 1916 at Lucknow, the question of the 
proportional representation of Hindus and Muslims on elected 
bodies in every province and in the central government was 
settled once for all by mutual agreement.® 

Mils. ANNIE BESANT. How India wrought for Free- 
dom. 

SIR V. LOVETT, History of the Indian Nationalist 
movement. 


Section 69. The Great War had in the meanwhile 
broken out and England despite all possible effort could 
disoover no honourable course other than to join it 
on August 4th, 1914. India saw at once that it Was no 
ordinary war, but a struggle for life and death against a deter- 
mined foe of colossal strength, where honour and freedom Were 
at stake. Lord Hardinge consulted leaders all over India, 
and convinced that raja and ryot, Hindu and Muslim were 
alike heirs to an ancient culture that scorned the very idea 
of seizing the moment of England's peril for India’s ^van- 
tage, and that the one regret of every educated young man 
was that he had no military training,! sent away immedia- 
tefy to the various fronts as many English and Indian soldiers, 
with as much of the artillery^ arms and ammunition, and mi- 
litary stores of all kinds, as could possibly be spai^ This 


* For tbe captioat originallv proposed for discussioii and 
MtUameiit, tbe newspaper iMia, febniary 
t League did not meet at aU Is X914. 
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help of inestimable value waa rendered doubly valuable •by 
being rendered in the nick of time, and it was followed up 
throughout the war by coolies, non-combatants of all grades, 
grain and various supplies, as well as soldiers being steadily for- 
warded wherever wanted in generous quantities at a considerable 
sacrifice direct and indirect to India herself. The full tale 
of all that India did and suffered for the Empire during and 
because of the War can never be told. When in the next 
generation some painstaking German historian writes the story 
of thp War in detail, it is not at all unlikely that he might 
attribute his country’s defeat in part at least to the fact that 
England and her allies had the unlimited man-power and re- 
sources of India to draw upon. Even if We confine ourselves 
to the single item of the number of Indians who enlisted and 
went to the front to do their bit, we find that the total goes 
up to nearly seventeen lakhs out of whom over sixty thousand 
were killed, eleven thousand became prisoners, seventy 
thousand were wounded and eleven won the Victoria Cross. For 
the first few weeks England paused with bated breath to see 
how India would act at this crisis of her fate; knowing that 
the foe must have left no subterranean tricks untried to create 
complications, confusion and revolt amongst these ignorant, 
suffering and alien masses. When, however, all doubt on 
the subject vanished, her joy ancj gratitude found expression 
in a unanimous shout '"well done, worthy comrade T* How 
long this mood lasted it is impossible to say. Whether it ever 
affected the men who ruled the British army from Lord 
Kitchener downwards, it is impossible to say for certain. What 
is certain is that even if the heads of the army in India itself 
gave way to the generous impulse at all, it was only for a 
moment. They reverted pretty quickly to their settled policy 
of keeping India, the real India, as unarmed, untrained, and 
unfit in a military sense as over. As Colonel Wedgewood 
says. 


“Military bosses saw to it that those who could have come, 
voluntarily and knowing the issue, were not allowed to bear 
arms. Most of those who came were pressed, and the less 
said about it the better. They knew how to die, but they 
did not die for India or for a free Commonwealth. 
With them it Was Fate and they met Fate with serene eyas, 
as iiidiaiis have foi live thousand years. What could not 
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In^a have done as a race of freemen ! We pulled through 
without the real India,”* ^ 

Distrust like this at such a juncture who could fail to 
read ? Who could fail to feel it as a stigma altogether un- 
deserved ? And two other factors have also to be noted. The 
struggle proved to be of such a character that the Allied Powers 
Were obliged to represent it as a struggle for the preservation 
of freedom and civilisation ail over the world ; they spoke as 
the disinterested and dedicated champions of Right, Freedom 
and Civilization, promised in the most solemn manner that 
they Would at the peace respect the sacred right of selfdeter- 
mination inherent in every nation, at least every progres- 
sive nation, even the weakest and the smallest, and went 
so far as to proclaim that even the most backward and unci- 
vilised people, when handed over to any one of them in the 
redistribution of the world, would be ruled scrupulously, in 
their own genuine interests, as a trust from humanity, and 
periodical accounts would be rendered to some impartial in- 
ternational authority like a League of Nations. The resources 
of modern organisation Were strained to the uttermost to spread 
this propaganda throughout the world. The founder of a new 
faith has invariably said, “Como to me, all and each, that 
might bo in distress, bodily, or mental. Come to me, I bring 
nectar from the skies: partake of it and be healed.” These 
Allied Powers similarly assumed the prophetic role, and said 
to the nations, “come to us, help us only to chain this ‘drun- 
ken demon’ who is out to smash up the world; can’t you see 
we have undertaken the job for the good of the world ? As 
soon as we have accomplished it, every one of you will have 
the freedom youi- heart desires; come to us.” And the ex- 
ceptional distinction of the years of storm and stress through 
which the world passed is just this, that the young middle cIm 
citizen of the civilised world before whom this vision of a new 
order was spread, honestly believed in it, flocked to the flag 
of humanity and freedom in hundreds of thousands, and the 
war was Won. It was for this that the young voter of modem 
democracies rushed to arms ; it was for this that one out of 
every ten who did so laid down his life. There is no parallel 
in recorded history to a human saoriiiee on such a scale. There 
must spring up from it more political freedom, equality and 

* rvturt el IMo-BritUli cooiMMwstltli, p. IS. 
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fraternity in the world than ever before, or else all human 
life and history is vanity of vanities. But political freedom, 
of (N)urse, is only for those who can rear it and nourish it and 
guard it for themselves. And we must also always remember 
the other great qualification, viz. the distressingly slow pace of 
progress in the recorded history of the race. As Thomeis 
Edison puts it, "‘The Lord appears to be in no hurry.” 

The other factor was the new claim advanced by the 
British Colonitvs to share the direction and control of the foreign 
policj’^ i)f tlie Empire along with England as equal partners, 
fjike tho rest of the world they had seen as soon as the war 
l)r(^ke out that it was a life and death struggle, and like every 
other part of the Empire they ruslied to arms and strove to 
throw all t-heir weight into the contest. But they pointed 
out at the same time that the foreign policy of a state and 
such (lee is ions of jn^ace and war and alliances as it involved 
were without ex( option the most- momentous decisions a state 
(‘ould be (tailed u{)un to face, and their political freedom and 
status were seriously in defect until Kiigland took them into 
her c(3unsels and delib(U’ations on t hese matters as sister nations. 
The sovereign executive and legislature of the Empire which 
took these dci isious wvre to be responsible to them no less than 
to tho people of 11)o lhut<‘.d Kingdom, otherwise their political 
freedom, lu)W<^\(U‘ coiil}>lele in their oWii internal affairs. Was 
an organis/u of a lower ord<M* altogether, standing to the 
absolute self-e\i>'ii*nt fre(>dom (ff the full-grown state as does a 
Woman to a man. KngHsh opinion had to a slight extent been 
prepared for such a •lomand for a more closely knit organisa- 
tion of tho Empire from the time of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
onwards, through jx 3 riodical conferences between English and 
colonial statesmen.^ Vague idcJis which had thus ‘been in a 
process of haphazard growth, the emotional shock of the Great 
War nourished into a sudden vigour, tho colonial demand was 
Warmly Welcomed on all hands, a reorganisation of tho con- 
stitution of th(» Empin^ leapt into prominen<30 as an urgent 
problem to bo handled as soon as tho War was won, and English 
statesmen of the first rank, including Bonar Law, the Colonial 
Secretary, advised tho colonies in a public speech “to strike 
the iron while it was redhot.’’ The only definite scheme in 
the field for such reorganisation was tho one, published in 
1916 by Mr. Lionel Curtis, one of the originators and leaders 
of the Round Table students, a small but aetive body of men 
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assembled in groups in univeiBity centres and other places in 
all the colonies and in England, who had for several years, 
been examining this very problem in all its complexities.*^ M]-. 
Curtis’ scheme was that imperial alfaira should be separated 
from domestic, and while the latter were to continue to be dealt 
with as hitherto, for the former a new Imperial executive and 
legislature were to be created, responsible to the five sister na- 
tions, the United Kingdom and the four self-governing colonies. 
This meant, however, that all the other parts of the Empire 
which had hitherto been subject to the United Kingdom alone 
Would, on the formation of this new supreme government 
for the empire, be subject to it instead. And it is not at all 
surprising that India, with the treatment it had received from 
the colonists, and the opinion it had formed about them, should 
protest against such a change in unmeasured terms.^ It is 
due to Air. Curtis to add that he himself was fully conscious 
of the unique position of India in the Empire; soon after the 
publication of his book he came over here in person to study 
the problem of the commonwealth in its Indian aspect in all 
its complexities, and he lost little time in rocavSting his supreme 
Imperial organ of government so iis to include India also 
within it as a responsible partner. The imjierial legislature he 
now advocated was to be bi-cameral, representatives of the 
Indian Native States Were to membei's of the Upper House, 
thase of British India Were to l)e mem ben’s of the lower, and 
the imperial executive was to be drawn from both the houses 
indifierently.^ But the fat was already in the fire, and not 
a few of our influential public men and journals lost their 
balance to such an extent as to imagine they had nothing more 
patriotic to do than to fan it into flame. Even the best inform- 
ed Indians wavered for a time and were full of anxiety. It 
was natural at such a crisis to forget how extremely deliberate 
England has invariably been in adopting fundamental changes 
in her constitution. Hardly any one knew tUl long after that 
whatever influence the Round Table organisation possessed 
would be exhausted with the initiation of a bill at the next 
Imiperial Convention at the end of the War, or that that body 
itself Was not at all unanimous about Mr. Curtis’ schemo.t Nor 
could it then be foreseen that the whole influence of General 
Smuts and South Africa would, as the event has proved, be 


♦ Dyarehy, p. 87. t Dyarchy, p. 45. 
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steadily and decisively oast into the opposite scale. ♦ Public 
excitement rose higher and was participated in by larger 
numbers during 1916-17 than ever before, and all parties 
and sections of political opinion joined together to demand 
real and full selfgovemment for India at the earliest possible 
moment, particularly in order that we might not become 
subject to a government in which the Colonies had a share. All 
the three factors thus briefly indicated have to be borne in 
mind to understand the policy pursued by the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League on the one hand, and the 
pressure thus brought to bear upon the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India on the other, during the fateful years iishered 
in by the German violation of Belgian neutrality at the 
beginning of August 1914. 


The Muslim League and the Indian National Congress 
began to fraternise, as has been noted above, from their 
Bombay Sessions, 1915. The President of the latter Sir S. P. 
(later Lord) Sinha laid stress in his address on two cardinal 
demands. He quoted J. Chailley’s observation that the motto of 
Elphinstone, Malcolm and others was “India for the Indians,” 
or the gradual preparation of India by suitable institutions and 
the increasing substitution of Indian for English agency for 
the gift of entire autonomy to the Indians, “but that is not 
the aim of England now. She rujed India and intends to go 

on ruling it She will keep the command and direction of the 

vessel, and her govermuont will remain as despotic as circum- 
stances will permit.”! And he urged that there ought to be an 
authentic and deflnite proclamation on the subject that could 
not possibly be evaded or misunderstood. And in the second 
place be specified the question of commissions for Indians in 
the army and of military training for the people, as having 
become increasingly urgent, denying that there could be any 
true sense of citizenship under a system that did not place 
the responsibility of defending the comitry upon the people 
themselves. The only other event of 1915 that needed men- 
tion here Was the Hon. Mr. Shafl’s resolution in the imperial 
legislature on September 8th, asking for direct representation 
of India at the next Imperial Conference. The demand received 
support from many quarters, English public opinion being still 
influenced by the warm feelings of gratitude naturally excited 
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by the magnificent response of India and the invaluable ser- 
vi^e of her army.^ Thus it was that S. P. Sinha and that rare 
product of the dreamy East and the pushful West, H. the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Bikaner, represented India at the 
Imperial Conference and War Cabinets, and were the Indian 
signatories to a treaty of peace more historic than any since 
the momentous pacification that, packing Napoleon oft’ to St. 
Helena, had rung the curtain down upon one act of the drama 
of humanity, to raise it very gradually upon the next. 

1916 witnessed (1) the foundation of Home Rule Leagues, 
(2) the Memorandum of nineteen Indian jVIembers of the 
supreme legislature including five Muslims, which consisted of 
thirteen recommendations calculated to strengthen the legis- 
latures and liberalise the administration and, (3) the adop- 
tion by the Indian National Congress and the Muslim League 
of a fuller* and more detailed schtmie of reforms on the same 
principles, These schemes, if adopted, niiglit liave given 
us legislatures and executives coordinate powers in theory, 
but in pn^ctice the executives would have Injcome seriously 
weakened in a short time, and now and again “embittered 
and dangerous deadlock”! between the (wo would have arisen. 
It so happened, however, that the problem of meeting Indian 
aspirations half-way had in the meanwhile f)een taken up for 
serious consideration by .Lord Hardinge's government, pro- 
bably soon after the death of Cokhle,® and Lord Chelmsford 
when ho succeeded, continued the inquiries as ejicrgotically 
as the urgency of War preoccupations allowed. A compe- 
tent body of Round Table students was also investigating 
the same problem independently in England. J Sir William 
Duke, a member of the India Council was one of the number, 
and a novel idea suggested during the discussions that the func- 
tions of goverameiit might Ix) arranged in grou|>s, one or more 
of which might be handed ovt^r to administrators responsible 
to legislatures, which would themselves be responsible to the 
voters, while the other functions contiiiued to be dealt with 
by members of the executive council, and that these and the 
new administrators together might form the now govorn- 
iiig body under a head unchanged in character, was early in 

♦ For <3) aee Dyarchv, pp. 90-9.'>, and S. Saatri’a pamphilet Self Qovt. for 
India under the Britiih Flat. 

t Report. I. C, R„ para. 67: see the wholr at ( ii 7, an elaborate 
criticism of the Coi>c?res.=i Scheme. 

t Dyarehy, pp xx-x wn. 
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191ft by him embodied in ?i concrete and detailed fol’m 
applicable to the presidency of Bengal. Lord Chelmsford 
obtained a copy of this in May 1916, and the subsequent visit 
of Mr. L. Curtis to India was doubtless availed of for a full 
discussion of the whole subject between him and members 
of Lord Chelmsford’s government. Further delay in making 
a start towards the legislative introduction of this “dyarchy” 
as the only possible transitional form of constitution in the 
advance from autocracy to full responsible government, was 
due, perhaps, to the many calls, requiring immediate attention, 
of a world wide war. But vSir James (later Lord) Mes ton’s 
speech as Lieutenant Governor to the U. P. legislature 
on July 17, and Lord Islington’s address at Oxford on the pro- 
blems of Indian government three weeks later, heralded the 
actual announcement in the house of commons on Monday 
the 20th of August. “The Government of India,” read out 
the Secretary of State in answer to a question on the eve of 
the usual adjournment of parliament, “have for some time 
been urging that a statement should be made in regard to 

Indian policy The policy of IT. M’s government, with which 

the Government of India are in complete accord, is that of 
the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration and the gradual development of selfgovoming 
institutions, with a \iow to the progressive realisation of res- 
ponsible government in India as an integral part of the 
British Lmpii'e. They have decided that substantial stops in 
this duration should betaken as soon as possible .... I would 
add that progress in this policy can only Ix) achieved by suc- 
cessive stages. Phe British Government and the Government 
( J India, 7 on whom the responsibility lies for the jvolfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples, must be the judges of the 
time and moasuro of each advance and they must be guid- 
ed by the coopera liuii received from those upon whom new 
opportunities of service will thus bo conferred, and by the ex- 
tent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in 
their sense of responsibility. Ample opportunit}’ will bo afford- 
ed for public discussion of the proposals, which will be 
submitted in due course to Parliament.” Mr. Montagu added 
that the (^vornor General had invited the Secretary of State 
to India in order that those proposals could be drawn up by 
both together in consultation with local governments, and the 
suggestions of representative bodies and others might also be 
fully examined on the spot, and that His Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment had accordingly decided with H. M7s approval thaV he 
was to proceed to India without delay. He announced at 
the same time the decision of government that “the bar which 
had hitherto precluded the admission of Indians to commis- 
sioned rank in H. M’s army should be removed,” and that nine 
Indians belonging to the Native Indian Land Forces who had 
been recommended for the honour by the Government of 
India in recognition of their services in the field, were accord- 
ingly to receive commissions. 


The next stage in the story was the Montagu Chelmsford 
lleport submitted to Government in June 1918. It covered 
the entire field from the manners of the individual English- 
man in India to the selfrestraint that parliament and public 
opinion in England itself would have to exercise more and more 
on Indian questions, as Indian electorates became more and 
more conscious of their own rights and made their legislators 
and administrators more responsible to themselves. Even 
the definite proposals it put forward were arranged under 
fourteen heads and summarised in sixtynine paragraphs. 
Some of these recommended committees to examine special 
sections of the subject and^ formulate in concrete detail the 
changes, new arrangements, or new relations required. A 
number of the other proposals were modified in the course of 
the Joint Committee examination of the Bill based upon them. 
The outstanding merit of the Report is its clear, close and 
statesmanlike interpretation of the armouncement of policy of 
the twentieth August. It adhered scrupulously both to the 
spirit of that pledge and to the precise limitations attached 
to it. To tegin at the bottom — 


“The individual,” says the report, “understands best the 
matters which concern him and of which he has experience; 
and he is likely to handle best the things which he under- 
stands. Our predecessors perceived this before us and placed 
such matters to some extent imder popular control Our 
aim should be to bring them entirely imder such control This 
brings us to our first formula: — There should be aa far as 
possible complete popular control in local bodies and 
the largest possible indcjieiuJonce for them of outside 
control” 
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At the apex, on the other hand, no transfer of power ccmld 
be fiiade at the start. For one thing, India must be defended, 
and while this primary duty was entrusted to a British army 
of occupation and an Indian Army of mercenaries — to use the 
Word in a purely scientific way for the sake of accuracy, with- 
out detracting from the many merits of the brave troops or 
without meaning any offence — ofi&cered by Englishmen, and 
otherwise also deliberately kept seriously defective in train- 
ing and equipment and influence in the country, and as deli- 
berately diluted with wild and frontier tribes and clans who 
were only half Indian in sentiment and could only furnish 
mere fighting machines and food for powder, — the British sol- 
dier and officer was necessarily the keystone of the arch. It 
is one of the fundamentals of modem political thought that 
the civil power must be supreme in a woll-govemed state. 
But while such an army continues in India the Government 
of India cannot be other than an agent of the British power, 
and that a fully self governing India cannot be created faster 
than a fully Indianised army and navy. Any one who holds 
different convictions lives in dreamland. 

“The responsibility for India’s defence,” says the Report, 
“is the ultimate burden which rests on the Government of 
India; and it is the last duty of •all which can bo committed 
to inexperienced or unskilful hands. So long as India depends 
for her internal and external security upon the army and navy 
of the United Kingdom, the measure of self determination 
wliich she enjoys mast be inevitably limited. We cannot 
think that Parfiament would consent to the employment of 
British arms in support of a policy over which it had no 
control and of which it might disapprove. The defence of India 
is an [mporial question; and for this reason the Government 
of India must retain both the power and the means of discharg- 
ing its responsibilities for the defence of the country and to 
the Empim as a whole.” 

Hence the only constitutional changes proposed in the Gov- 
ernment of India wore : (1) more Inmans in the Executive 

Council, and (2) a bi cameral legislature with a larger elected 
proportion in the more numerous and popular house, in order 
that oven While the legislature had littb increase of power* 
it might as the organ of Indian public opinion exert a growing 
induenoe upon government in their deliberations. A detailed 
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six^dj of these proposals was unnecessary as the clauses of the 
Bill embodying them were radically improved by the Joint 
Select Committee. ♦ 

The most fundamental of the changes proposed related 
to the provinces. Hitherto these governments were strictly 
speaking, merely administrations or agencies, and the majo- 
rity moreover one-man agencies of the Simla-Dehli autocracy. 
Amongst the functions they discharged there Wei'e a number 
“which afforded most opportunity for local knowledge and 
social service, which stood most in need of development, in 
which Indians had shown themselves keenly interested, and 
in which mistakes, though serious, would not be irremediable.’' 
The Report proposed to initiate the experiment of responsible 
government with reference to these functions. It was im- 
possible to introduce responsibility to the people into a one- 
man system, hence all provinces in which the experiment was 
to be tried, were to have the council form of government. And 
the members of council placed in charge of the subjects just 
indicated, which Were to he known as “'transferred'’ subjects, 
were to be responsible — not to parliament and the Secretary 
of State and their agent the Government of India-, but> — to pro- 
vincial legislatures mainly comj)osed of representatives elected 
l:>y constituencies to be formed on a wide or low franchise. With 
reference to these functions, the elected legislatures were to 
be the legally “sovereign” lx)dios, properly to bo regarded 
as “parliaments,” the memliers of council concerned wtu'e to 
be their responsible “executive,” and the head of the pro- 
vince himself was to be, with reference to these functions, 
a strictly '‘constitutional” functionary, taking action or ab- 
staining, according to the deliljorato (and mostly recorded) 
decisions of his accredited cf)iincellors, who Woro therefore, 
fully entitled to bo called his “‘ministers.” And the Report 
insisted further that the transfer from autocracy tn* dojxin- 
denco upon England to popular rosponsibilif y or selfgovom- 
nient, must not only bo introduced from the first on a sub- 
stantial scale, but also that it should be steadily carried out 
as a continuous oj>eration, more and more functions of the 
provincial government l>eing so transferred at short intervals, 
until within a measurable period of time, the same operation 
could also be undertaken With regard to the Govornmont of 

♦ Of. Part n oi thJ P»/7i as origloaily drafted and arneoded by 
the Oocnmittee. 
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India itself. Thus was the English autocracj" t(^ evolve t)y 
Bta^8, and WMthiu a generation or so, into a fully selfgovorii- 
ing fndian democracy within the Empire, an equal partner 
of the worldwide Tndo-British Commonwealth. 

“Our con(*e])tion of the eventual future of India ’ tlie 
Report (*onclud(Hl, “was a sisterhood of States, selfgoverning 
in all matters of purely local or jjrovincial interest, in some 
oases corresponding to existing provinces, in others perhaps 
modified in area according to the character and economic in- 
terests of their people. Over this congeries of States would 
preside a Central Government increasingly representative of 
and responsible to the people of all of thorn ; dealing with 
matters both internal and external of common interest to the 
whol ^ of India ; acting as arbiter in inter-state iielations, 
and representing the interests of all India on equal terms with 
the self-goveming units of the British Empire.”^ 

The Franchise and P^unclions (Committees w*ere appointed 
in Octol)er 018 and reported in the following February; the 
(Jovernraont of India submit tod their own view> along with 
such imj)ortant documents as tlio Minute of live heads of 
provinces and tlio dissenting Minute of Sir Sankaran Xair, in 
April; Lord Crewe's committee ex*amincd anothei* section of 
the tiekL -the dianges indicated as advisable by the Montagu- 
(Tielmsford Report in ilie jaowers and position of the Secretary 
of State, the coin})osition and ])owers of the India Council, 
the W(jrking and organisation of the India Office, and allied 
mattere; and the first sketch of a new constitution to embody 
the do|)artnre of principle, solemnly promised by the annoiuice- 
mont of 1917 l>eing thus prepared for all the parts of 'a complex 
structure, th(^ Bill “to make further provision with res}X3ot 
to the Government of India” was introduced in the commons 
at the end of May, read a second time on »Iuno 5th, referred 
with the consent of the lords to a joint select committee 
of both hous('s ef parliaiuent and this committee started work 
on July lOth electing Lord Sedhorno as their chairman. They 
worked through the recess, (completed tlio examination of wit- 
nesses — 68 in number, including heads of provinces, members of 
council (the India Council, G. G.’s council, provincial coimcils,') 
members of doi)utations who had gone over to England to 
represent the views of the (bngress, the League, the moderate 
party, the Homo Uulers, the Anglo Indians, the Christians, the 
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nto-Brahmans, the Indian sufira^ttes, and other organised 
interests and sections, and independent observers of eminence 
like H. H. the Aga Sian, Sir Michael Sadler, and Mr. Lionel 
Curtis — on the 15th October, spent another month over the Bill, 
threshing it out thoroughly clause by clause, and reported on 
November 17th, 1919. The result was commensurate With 
the labour. Lord Selbome claimed, a little later, with perfect 
justice, that in altering and adding to the original draft, the 
aim of his committee was “to remove all possible causes of 
friction, to remove all shams, to fix responsibility everywhere, 
and to leave the executive With real Weapons to fulfil its res- 
ponsibilities.”* Lord Sinha advanced with equal justice another 
claim for the Bill as it was finally fashioned by the Committee: 
“we expect mistakes,” by the responsible provincial executives, 
legislatures, and their new political masters, the electoraU^s; 
“but we claim that we have in this Bill every reasonable safe- 
guard and every device possible to minimise the seriousness 
of their results.” The bill as thus recast by the Committee 
passed the commons on December 5th, the Lords read it a 
second time the following week, passed it on December 18th, 
and this Government of India (Amendment) Act 1919, received 
the royal assent five days later. Thus were the fetters of 
the Government of India Act, 1858, broken at length and flung 
'over the shoulder into the* gulf behind, out of which the pil- 
grim path winds forward and upward to the radiant shrine of 
Freedom. For the key word, unlocking the heart of the new 
Act, is not dyarchy or step-by-step, but selfgovTjrniiient. The 
dynasty of the I. C. 8. members of council is over; the new line 
of Ministers dawns on the Indian horizon. 

The Birth of the new era was attended, however, by cir- 
cumstances which unfortunately veiled its real nature more 
and more from the vast majority in this country. From the 
middle of 1918 onwards the Great War suddenly took a neW 
turn. The enemy showed signs of exhaustion which multi- 
plied rapidly. A month or two more and he collapsed. And 
with that a wave of extreme distrust passed through India. 
Fear usurped the throne in all minds, that under the altered 
ciroumstances parliament might listen much more to the ser- 
vices and the AngloIndians and their representatives and 
friends in England, Lord Sydenham and the Indo-British 

• Makhtrll. Indian CoBfltitutlon, pp. 565-601. (Lord Binha's and lord 

9eibonia's i p es en e t ). 
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Association and the Chambers of Commerce, and very mUoh 
less to their own pleas and representations. Other events 
also occurred, great and small, which Were widely interpreted 
as signs justifying the initial distrust, and so increased it. The 
opinions of the provincial governments on the Reforms, the 
Minute of the five heads of provinces, the despatches of the 
Government of India itself, were followed by the far graver 
incidents of the introduction of the Rowlatt Bills into the 
Indian, and of the Asiatic Trading and Land Bill into the South 
African legislatures. In April occurred that horrible chapter 
of events in the Pan jab which defied description in measured 
terms; events which made it imj^ossible for Sir Sankaran Nair 
to remain as a member of the Government of India and com- 
{)elled Rabindranath Tagore to renounce his knighthood; events 
about which, later, even the Duke of Connaught could only 
say~‘"No one can deplore them more intensely than 1 do my- 
self.” Long continued and acute economic distress follow^ 
by actual famine in extensive areas, an influenza epidemic 
killing off over five millions in under five months, strikes in 
industrial areas, and the Afghan War must bo added to the 
tale; and the deeprooted feeling for the Khilafat and for 
Turkey and the sacred places of Islam, simmering in dumb and 
blind masses, until it shot up by the thousand to the be wild* 
ered gaze of the twentieth century. In the form of the rnuhajrin 
emigrant, that mediaeval figure of pure tragedy. When eight- 
een thousand actually went across the border in this manner, 
“following the example of the Prophet himself, Who had fled 
from faithless Mecca to the faithful of Medina,”* it is easy 
to imagine hoW many more must also have been in the throes 
of a distressing mental storm for months, until finally in their 
oases the worldly anchors held. Take these influences together 
and in their interactions and it is not too much to say 
that the stars in their courses appeared to have conspired for a 
time to convert all India to extremism with a vengeance. Large 
masses altogether innocent of politics had been lifted upto 
the level of intei'ested spectators by the Great War, and move- 
ments like the Satyagraha campaign and the efforts of social 
and political Workers to organise the millhands, postal peons 
and other labourers, swelled the volume the din and the vio- 
lence of agitation, and the wonder really is, not that extremist 
ideologues should have acquired unprecedented influenoe in 


* fteasldiHayp p. 228 . 
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Iivlian politics or tliat milder natures like Pandit Madanm^han 
Malaviya should have been brushed aside for the moment, 
but that a small but I’esolute battalion of elderly Moderates 
succeeded, nevertheless, in keeping their own flag flying in 
Indian politics and journalism. They saw the possibility of 
the scheme being Avrecked by it« determined foes, in the course 
of the deliberations of the Joint Select Committee and during 
its passage through Parliament, unless the average M. P. could 
have l)efoixj his eyes a body of influential and responsible 
Indians, actively supporting it and ready to work it fairly for 
all it was worth when finally adopted. And they acted 
accordingly. Thus Wa.s the new constitution of Indian self- 
government by progressive responsibility conceived during the 
throes of the Great War, the pledges and appeals of Woodrow 
Wilson and Llojd George, the ambitions of the Dominions, 
and the scientific inquiries and moral convictions of students 
like 8ir William Duke, Liomd Cnrlis, and Professor Keith 
chalked out the line of advance, tiie magnificent services of 
the Indian soldier and tl)e no less inestimable offerings of the. 
Indian people from Kaja to ryot tied the liands of autocrats 
like Lord Curzon and Lord Sydenham, parliamentary leaders 
like Chaniljerlain, Loid Stdboraie aiui Lord Crewe cooperated 
with an enthusiast like ^Montagu to give lus ideas definite 
shape and form, and while the Indian extremist coiuanced the 
average Englishman that delay or curtailment would lead 
straight to anarch}, the Indian moderate convinctMl him no 
less that the scheme actually proposed would welcomed, 
loyally worked, and actiAcly ]>ushed forv'ard to its inevitable 
goal, — the welllxjing freedom and oleA\nfif)ii of one-fifth of the 
human race through aulonomous evolution. 


.MONTAGU CHKOLSITIHI) Hoport. 

JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE Hoport mih minutes 
of evidence. 

Indian National Congress, Moderate and other Conferences, 
Reports 1914-11). 

L. CURTIS, Dyarchy. 

H. H. THE AGA KHAN, India in Transition. 

INDIA IN 1919; INDIA IN 1920. 
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GHAFTCR Xi: NOTES. 

SECTION 64. 

1. In North India. In tho South there was a period ol revival 
under the Vijayanagar Dynasty. 

2. The Calcutta Madrassa founded in October 1780 and maintained 
for the first few montlis by Warren Hastings at his own expense, was a 
Persian and Arabic Institution specialising In Muhammadan law. It had 
a chequered career for over forty years, before an English class was added 
to it. The Benares Sanskrit College, founded by Jonathan Duncan in 1702, 
was siniUarly an institution for .Sanskrit learning. Here, too, English was 
not taught before 1827. The Hindu Sanskrit College at Calcutta founded 
in 1824 had a wider aim: the cultivation of Hindu (Sanskrit) literature and 
tlie gradual diffusion of European knowledge through the medium of Sans- 
krit. This iatter attempt, however, did not succeed. Colleges were also 
established in the twenties at Agra and Dehli, hi wliich Persian, Arabic 
Sanskrit and Hindi were taught. The Royal Asiatic Society was founded 
at Calcutta by Colcbrookc in 1822. 

3. In the discussion leading up the Charter Act of 1793 they 
succeeded iu persuading tlu^ house of comiiiuus to adopt a resolution em- 
phasizing the duty of the state, “to promote by all just and prudent means 
tho interests and happinoa.^ of flic inhubitanfs of the British Dominions 
In India; and tliat for these ends, such measures ouglit to be adopted as 
may gradually tend to their advaneemeut in useful knowledge and to their 
religious and moral impruvemeut.” But the Coniiiany through their spokes- 
men in tlie iioiiso and in their own rourts opposed the contemplated 
departure persistently, and the idea Inid to be dropped on that occasion. 
(Mahmud, p. 229). 

4. When the ilrst medical college hi India was founded (1836), it 
was feared that no Hindu would earn anatomy, as they thought it a defile- 
ment to touch a corpse or even a hone. Wliea the first JHlndu student 
plunged his disscctiug knife Into a body Fort William fired a s;ilut-e in honour 
of the event, and the (h G. liimself .sliook tiio bravo young student by the 
hand. 

-Modern Review, September 1921, p. 318. 

Per contra, as late as the nineties, tho curator, Jaipur museum, showing 
the Egyptian mummy there, used to tell people of consequence ‘Do you 

know, Sir, the Maharaja was here the other day; I naturMly brought 

H.Il. over liore tho first thing and explained wluit it was. As soon as 
H.H. understood, ho askod— “what ! only a lash ?” an<l wthout another 
word H.H tamed back and wjisted tho rest of the day in baths and other 
purifications. How superbliDous the uneducated aid” 
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5. *The Mnaalman snbjecta of the Qovemment are much more 
jealous of i nnovatlon . . . . When it was first proposed to teach them Kng* 
lisb they consulted their oracle of the day, Azizuddln of Dehil, as to whUher 
it was sinful to yield to the innovation. He gave them a most sensible 
answer....*' H. T. Prinsep's Note on Macaulay's Minute (Sir H. Sharp, 
p. 129). 

6. See D J. Fleming: Sehoels with a Message; also Village Etfu- 
cation in Iniiia. (Report of a missionary commission composed of the Rev. 
A . Q. Fraser, K. T. Paul, and others); accounts of the Salvation Army at- 
tempts to reclaim criminal tribes; and similar literature : — ^to get some Idea 
of the varied and valuable work, in the highest sense educational, which 
missionaries are doing in India today. 

7. Sir Syed Ahmed started collecting subscriptions 1872; he won 
the enthusiastio support of Sir Salar Jung and the Stracheys almost from 
the first; the institution began with 20 students In 1875: the Viceroy laid 
the foundation stone on the 8th January 1877. After fortythree years 
of a career of expansion Sir Syed Ahmed's Anglo-Oriental College was 
transformed in 1920 into the Muhammadan University Aligarh. 

8. For the Arya Samaj Institutions see Lala Lajpatrai : The A. S. 
pp. 170-210 I have coupled these and the O.E.S. institutions together 
merely for brevity. Of course there are profound dlfierences also between 
the two. Perhaps the most important is that the Arya Samaj education- 
ists insist far more on the formation by their students !*of sound and ener- 
getic habits by a regulated mode of living**. (Op. eit. p. 182); in other words 
the entire life of the student in these institutions is meant to be a deliberately 
regulated discipline. The Dayanand Anglo Vedic College, Lahore^ began 
wlUti the revered Lala Hansraj as its fiist Principal in 1888. 

SEOTION 85. 

1. Missionary schools had an earlier start in &Xadras. The Tanjore 
Resident ^'seconded by the zealous exertions** of the Rev. Mr. Swartz 
started some schools, to which the Court of Directors made annual grants 
from 1787. (Sir H. Sharp, pp. 3, 46, 194). 

2. One of the most infiuenttai peisoualiUes in the early history of 
Indian RdacaUen: see for instance 8ir V. Chlrol, InSlau Unrttl, p. 209. 

8. See his memorial to Lord Amherst, ii-12-1823. Macaulay In 
his weUknown minute, 2-2-1885, tiae taken one of iiis UlustraUons from this 
memoflaL It Is unfortunate that ilUs particular minute of Macaulay's 
sboold have obtalne<l a oelebiity out of ail proportion to Its Intrinsic ineriU 
or historical importance. But M acau ia y really did valuable work nn dhnir- 
man ot the (Committee, see Trevelyan: Lifs snS LsHirt, Oh. S, 
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4. See (in Sharp) Jb^iiubep'b 2^ioU> on Maoanlay's Minnie and a later 
Bllnilte by P. on the same snbject; also Meredith Townsend, Asia and 
Eurefia, pp. 323*329 etc. Bishop Heber describes in his Joarnal what he saw 
at the Benares Sanskrit College in 1824» where the Pandit Illustrating an 
astronomy lesson by the terrestrial globe said the North Pole was Mount 
Mem, the tortoise was under the South Pole etc. This was “engrafting” 
in actual practice, and the bishop of course wondered why such “rubbish” 
should be taught at a government institution. How twenty years earlier 
at the same College the Pandits of that age deceived Captain W Ilford a 
sealoua but rather credulous Sanskritist, might be still read at p. 172 of 
HegePs Philosophy of History. 

6. In his petition to parliament (30*11-1862) Mr. Cameron also ask- 
ed for a covenanted Education Service and “that one or more establish- 
ments may be created at which the native youth of India may receive in 
England without prejudice to their caste or religious feelings, such a secular 
education as may qualify them for admission into the civil and medical ser- 
vices of the AEast India Company” (Mahmud, p. 82). If this suggestion 
had been adopted and if the Indian College or Colleges in England had 
succeeded in regularly supplying a number of Indians to the civil and other 
services from the l>egmning, this single factor might have completely altered 
the whole history of British India during the last seventy years. 

6. Lord Dalhousie stated in 185(5 that these N.W.P. schools then 
numbered 3,609— A Mills; India In 1858, p. 169. The idea of a land cess 
to finance primary education originated with Thomason. For a brief ac- 
count of these schools see A Howell Ed. in Br. India prior to 1854 and In 
1870-1 pp. 48-9. 

SCOTION 66. 

1. Seventh Quinquennial Review of the Progress of education in 

India (1012-17) p. 122; ”a large percentage of parents value the school main- 
ly as a creche '* Dyarchy p. 289; etc. 

2. The average of age lu the various high school classes was high 
in the beginning and feU only slowly. Even upto 1880-5 there were men 
of over thirty joining the Entrance C3ags of High Schools; men who had left 
off school and worked in some department until they could get a year's 
leave to try and pass the Entrance Examination so that they coaid rejoin 
with Improved prospects. 

8* The pioUem was not confined to the education department. 
Tbe dvll service bad the same difficulty with alf the other departments also. 
A small aristocracy an exdaslve caste must have perfect equality amongst 
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its own members; but on the other hand an administrative system must 
have a hierarchy of departments and gradations of status and emoluments 
within each department. It is on this rook that arlstocTacies, however ttrong 
and wellknit, have always split. They have always fought hard. Inch by 
inch, and delayed the day of their extinction hy every conceivable devicet 
Exchange compensation allowance and a rearrangement of the departments 
into three grades instead of tw'o — imperial, provincial and siihordinate, in 
stead of superior and inferior — were the devices adopted, though It must bo 
admitted to their credit with great reluctiince. But this did not solve 
the problem of placating the Englishman outside the charmed circle of the 
civil service, and it created the w^oi-se problem of placing the Indian, how- 
ever deserving, lower than every Englishman. Indians in the superior posts 
went on increasing, tlieir (lualitlcations went f)n improving. Indians with 
English University (pialUications went on multiplying, 'fhese last the Eng- 
lishmen would not have as their equals in the imiierial services, they them- 
selves did not care to be in the provincial services and be the inferiors 
of many Englishmen who were not th^ir equals in qnalifleatUans, and thns 
the system broke dowui at length. The Islingttm Commissioirand the Mon- 
tagu Chelmsford Report registercil this breakdown and made suggestions 
for the futai-e, more or lt‘ss liberal, wiiich Sir Sankam fi Na ir and Mr. Mon- 
tagu carried out. Eor the education deT»artiuent in p.nticiilar see the dis- 
cussion in Sir V. Chlrol, \>. '23:^ and H. R. James, j»p. It Is curioiis- 

to note how both autliors see the impo.^vsihility of rapmli.sing Die ^tatns and 
emoluments of pn.'fessors and * iviliaijs and yet seek some uiidiscovcrable 
method by wdiich they could noverthele.ss he equalised. Tlio profes.sor w'orth 
his salt had his own statiLS in literature, in learning, In the e.stimate of his 
students, and in tho joyfiil ab.sorption of congenial pursuits. The professor, 
ou the other hand, who falls between tlie two stools of the professorial 
‘chair* and ‘society* has simply missed his vocation, and whatever his pay 
has no status whatsoever. 

4. The discussion a.s to the moral value of the school, how' it was 
to be improved and iutensilled ete. thus began in all its ramltlcations at 
the Corniiiission, tiiey reported upon it at length, and it has gone on and 
on and on ever sliice; no reason, too, why It ever should conic to an end, 

5, llbert, p. 468. Gokhle had argued tiiat liis proposals only meant 

a continuous annual addition oi 40 lakhs (Spcechat, p. 774). The Govern- 
ment had to do better than that since they had argued -better teacliers, bettei 
schools, better type of education first, then compulsion; Ka. 5 per head, 
moreover, a serious underestimate; It would be nearer Rs. 10 than Rs, 
5, etc. « 

a. P. 148. What the attitude of at least a section of tlio lead 
In Muslims was towanis the British Oovemment even upto 1883-4 might 
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be gathered Ironi W. 8. Blunt: India under Kipon, although the warm 
sympi^hles of the writer compels one to infer a certain amount of uu(;oiiscious 
exaggeration. 

7. Cf. the following extract from the Vice-ChanceUor’s Address to 

the Bombay University Convocation 188-1925: — “every living 

University supplied itself with the staff it needs by training them up itself. 
And it is my humble opinion that no University can bo said to be lead- 
ing a vigorous life, unless it provides itself and its colleges with nearly all 
the staff it needs, in all grades from the highest to the lowest. The distin- 
guished foreign professor it also invites and employs but only for short 
terms; and it derives the fullest benefit from him, but only for subjects of 
learning in which it is either backward or wants to advance at a quicker 
pace. But as a young University like ours grows to its full stature, the 
foreign professors in it must become fewer until they become quite excep- 
tional and incidental “ 

8. Unity of Western Civilisation (ed. F. Marvin) p. 170. The 
course of lectures, be it noted, was delivered in \ugust 1915, i.e. after the 
Great War liad broken out. 

9. It Is quit-e legituiiate to seek to extend the use of Hiudl-Urdu 
merely as a bolt for ordinary purposes of commerciKl and other intercourse. 
But to teach it to boys and girls in the non-Hindi ]>rovinccs in schools where 
every hour of the time-table is so important is to deprive the vernacuhtr 
or English of so much valuable time. Hihtli and Urdu again differ from 
eaeli other in more than the script. The U. V. after a long controversy 
have had to give up tlie use of common Keadei'S in schools printed in 
Devanagri scrii)t for the Hindu childnui and Urdu script for the Muslims; 
since 1914 such common Headers are used only upto the vernacular standard 
HI. See the wliulc question fully discussed in Dyarchy, pp. 308-311, 323-5. 

SECTION 67. 

1. Swaml Dayanand Saraswati ostAblished the first sajuaj In Bombay, 
though it was a little later that his movement spread quickly in Pan jab and 
Eajpatana. 

2. The loyalty of all India in 1885 was warm and demonstrative, 

In the last days of March iiad occurred tlic Paujdeh incident while Amir 
Abdur Bahman and I.»ord Dufferin had been int-crchanging views at Rawal- 
pindi. “The danger*’ said Sir Alfred Lyell, “made tiic Indian people very 
loyal. They are in great dread” of what might liappen “if we got an up- 
set, and they are all afraid of each other Sir V. Lovttt, p. 34. 

X>ord Dufferin wrote to Lord Northbrook in the same sense (Sir A Lyell 
Lift of Dufforin, Ch. 11). 

24 
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3. On the occasion of the 28rd. I. N. Ooagreeg which could not meet 
at all that year, being thus broken up in humiliating disorder withii^a few 
minutes of the election of the president. The shoe was heavy and nailed. 

4. The words in inverted commas fairly render what Tilak himself 
told H. W. Ne Vinson, even when his object w.as to convince N. that there 
was little difference except in methods between his party and the moderates 
(New Spirit, pp. 71-77.) 

5. Lyell Life, Ch. 13. The first minute recorded his own view8» 
the second those of the (Governor General in Council. Representation 
at least for the provincial legislatures was recommended As to throw- 
ing more of the higlier appointments open to Indians, the concessions drawn 
up by the Aitcheson Commission were thought too liberal by the S. of S. 
or the S. of S. In council, and'. were whittled down, nor were they acted upon 
till 1896. 


6. The Union of South Africa has a population of nearly 8 millions, 
only a million and. a quarter being Wliites. In Rhodesia out of 1.7 mil- 
lion inhabitants less than 40,000 are not native Africans. In Kenya the 
Indians and Arabs are to the Europeans as 7: 2; and all three together 
are to the aborigines as 1: 72. 

7. Whether this is really the case at a particular time in any com- 
munity is a question of fact, to be carefully and impartially gone into by 
competent men strictly as a, question of fact, and by the application of 
tests capable of yielding measurable results. Assertions on the subject, 
partisan, demagogic and journalistic, ought not to count at all. And it 
is a complex question about which even amongst competent judges with 
all the evidence before them, there would be plenty of room for an honest 
difference of opinion. 

8. Jl. C. Dutt called the (k)tton duties Act 1896 *'an instance of 
fiscal injustice unexampled in any civilised country in modem tllnes^' — 
Victorian Ago, pp. 538-14. Has any one ever told Lancashire, I wonder, 
tliat the policy it has pursued has contributed its bit towards breeding ir- 
reconcilables and potential anarchists in India ? 

9. The most musical rendering of the song I ever heard was from 
two Bengalis singing It together on a memorable day a little before simrise 
at the French Garden, Surat, in the paudal of the Congress, that only a few 
hours later was given tlie sack— or the shoe rather ! — by the delegates from 
the Bombay Deccan and C. V. and Berar. I suppose it was the hour and 
the place which blended the liquid cadence for my ear into notes of a 
never-to-be-forgotten harmony. 
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SCOTION 68. 

• 

•1. Perliaps this one trait is sulficient by itself to show how raw and 
irresponsible Indian anarchism was even when some of its crimes reveal- 
ed such baffling capacity for subterranean plotting. 

2. For an example of how a pensioner retiring from a high posi- 
tion incurring the displeasure of local offfcials was ruined by them in tliose 
days, see W. S. Blunt: India under Ripon, p. 43. 

3. Speeches, p. 829. Gokhle had been in England earlier during 
the year and the announcement of this as the ‘goal' was deliberately de- 
cided upon in consultation with the elder congress leaders in England and 
also, probably, in India, See Dadabhai Naoroji’s message to the Benares 
Congress, especially the following passages : — “We are now on the eve of 

our arriving of age, and we have to make a new start forward The 

work of the Congress in India and England lias developed a clear and most 
urgent aim, viz. selfgovernment like that of the Colonies in the way most 
suitable to the peculiar circumstances of India.. . ..The tide is with us. 
All Asia is waking up. The Isles of the East (Japan) have made the start.* 

4. Of course, in the rapidly growing volume of Congress oratory 
there were passages iiere and tliere of earlier dates pointing to this goal, e.g. 
Surendranath Bannerji’s speech as president at Poona, 1895. But these 
were at those earlier dates, little more than flowers of rlietoric. With Gokhle 
began from 1905 the claim tliat this was tlie substance and tlie sum, that 
tills was indubitably due to India in her own right. 

5. 8ee the Address, H. fl. the Aga Khan’s speecli. Lord Minto’s 
speech in reply, the Govt, of India’s de»pat-ch to the S.S. No ♦ 21, 1-10-1908 
paras. 18-21 (Mukharji I pp. 283-7) Ac. Murlcy strongly disapproved, but 
had to accept it as an integral part of the reform scheme. (Rscbllfctionf 
11 315, 326 etc.) 

Mr. Mahammad All said at the Coconada Congress session in liis pre* 
sidential address ( I92:i) that the Muslim deputation to Lord Minto of which 
he liad been a member, had been inspired by leading members of the l.C.8. 
Granted. The Muslim community accepted the advice or yielded to the 
pressure, and so the lespousibiiity is theirs as much as if it had been their 
own independent act. And the Muslim community have throughout ac- 
cepted the consequences and fruits of that initial step from that day to 
this, as beneilcial to themselves, it is only the younger generation of 
Mnaliina now on the threshold of pnbUo life who are beginning to realise 
that commuu;ii privilege means disunion with and opposition to Hindus, 
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and'so Instead of a blessing it is a curse; that for harmonious and rapid 
progress Indians'Jiave to transcend communal differences — See repeats of 
the debate at the Muslim University Union, Aligarh, Christmas 1926. 

6. The proportion of elected Muslims to elected Indian members 
was to be—the Panjab one half; Bengal 40%; Bombay one -third; U . P . 80%; 
Bihar 2r>%; Madras and C. P. 15%; and it was also agreed tliat Muslim 
Toters were to vote only tlirough their special electorates . 

SECTION 69. 

1. See Sir Bhupendranath Basu’s address as Congress president, 
1014; his pampidet *'Why India is heart and soul with. England 7"; the verses 

(good evidence even when Indifferent as verses) of many writers from Wil- 
liam Watson and Nawab Jung Bahadur downwards some of which will be 
loiind in the numbers of the newspaper India from September 1914 to the 
end of the War; the relevant resolutions of the legislatures and of the Con- 
gress and the League from 1914 onwards; the proceedings of the meetings 
and conferences convened for speckil war efforts etc. 

2. Scelay’s Expansion of England appeared and the Imperial Federa- 
tion League was formed, 1883. The first Colonial Conference was held, 
1887; the second 1894; tile third 1902; the next was tlie first “Imperlar*, 
Conference, 1907. Tiie second, 1911, had the diplomatic and foreign si- 
tuation {tiie Agadir incident) fully expounded by the Foreign Secretary 
of State In a secret session. These have been followed by the Imperial War 
Conferences and Cabinet meetings during the Great War, the Imperial Peace 
Conference, and the Imperial Conference, 1921. For a very brief account, 
see in the Edinburgh Review for April 1921, J. A.B. Marriott: 'Organisa- 
tion of the Empire.* 

^ukhdrji I part VIIl gives the Hon. Mr. Shaft’s Resolution, Sir R. 
Borden and Mr. Massey’s Resolution at the Imperial War Conference (April 
1917) admitting India to the conferences, the Premier’s speech, 18-5-1917* 
re the Indian representative attending the Imperial War Cabinet meetings 
etc. It followed as a matter of course tiiat India took part in the Peace 
Conference at the end of the Great War, and that she joined the League of 
Nations as an original meml^er of tliat body. 

3. On the grant of responsible government to the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony, Closer Union societies were formed In South Africa 
1906-7. On th<; accomplishment of the Union of South Africa these were 
converted into Round Table societies, similar societies were formed in Ca- 
nada, New Zealand, England, Australia, and Newfoundland, 1909-10; the 
problem of tiie reorganisation of the Empire was tiio subject they set befoia 
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themselves to study co-operatively, and the quarterly organ, the Roui|d 
Table %as started. Mr. Curtis published the Problem of the Commonwealth 
and the Commonwealth of Nations, 1916. He came to India in October 
(Dyarchy, pp. 39-90). 

4. For Instance here are a few .sentences froim the pen of a leader 
noted for the mildness of his nature and the habit he has cultivated of 
weighing every word. “The responsibility of ruling India will be accepted, 
Mr. Curtis assures us, as a high spiritual task; viz. that of ‘preparing for 

freedom the races which cannot as yet govern themselves’, This is the new 

humiliation tliat stares us in the fare, if we do not make it clear betimes 
that we will not tolerate the pretensions of the Dominions. . ..Patience is a 
difficult virtue to exercise when a certain .set of people brand you as an in- 
ferior race, exclude you ruthlessly from their territory, and then coolly of- 
fer to administer your affairs and exploit your resources, adding at the same 
time that it is all for the purpose of teaching you how to govern yoursel- 
ves.” (Srinivas Sastrl, 8tlf Qovtrnment for India under the British Flag, 
1916, p. 7.) 

5. It is not too much to say that the very iirst service rendered 
by the Indian army in the Great War was eomparatively and historically 
epeaklng of tlie most inestimable value. The Tndbui army Iirst took up 
its position on October 24tb, 1911, between Generals Pulteney and Smith 
Dorrien (Sir A. C. Doyle; British Campaign, 1914, Chs. 7-10). Over three 
weeks followed of a terriffc contest, including the first battle of Ypres. A 
German force over six lakhs strong had started to <lrive the British Into 
tho sea, reach Calais and make it impossible for England to cooperate further 
with the French on land in France and Belgium. The Englisli never had 
even half the number to oppose tliis advance; tlie disparity In otpilpment 
was greater still. And yet the (Jormans could advance only five miles in 
a whole month, they lost over 25% of tlie troops employed, anvl they fell 
back beaten. As Sir F. Younghusband said in a paper at the Bbyal Colonial 
Institute (May 11, 1915) “the seventy thousand troops from India were 
sent to the front while tlie Germans were miking tlieir tremendous lunge 
to reach Calais and just at the moment when the British line there bad 
become thinned to breaking point; but for this Iiulian reinforcement, our brave 
little army would have been swept off the Continent.” 

6. Ibid, para. 28; and H. H. the Aga Khan’l letter to the TImss 
(London) Auguit 14, 1917, publifhlng Ookhle's Scheme. H. H. says he gave 
copies soon aft-er Gokhle’s death (February 19, 1915) to Lord Hardinge, 
Lord VTlllingdon, and tlie Secretary of State. For Gokhle’s scheme see 
IptKiitt, 8* pp. 1026-9. (All the other references to Sptechas tliroughout 
tbii boolf are to 2^). 
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7. In the preamble to the OoTemment of India Act 1919 inatead 
of **J;he British Government and the Government of India'*, we read^'Par- 

liament upon whom the responsibility lies for the welfare *’ The change 

was deliberate— see Joint Gdmmittee Report, para. 7. Mr. Vithalbhai J. Patel 
as delegate of the Indian National Congress had told the Joint Committee, 
that the I. N. Congress and the people of India '‘repudiated the claim of 
others to decide for India the time and measure” etc., quoting in support 
resolutions of the I. N. Congress 1917, the special I. N. Congress August 
1918, the I. N. Congress, 1918 etc. See in the above Report his evidence 
Vol. 2 pp. 101-119 and Appendix C. 

8. Tlie best brief summary of the proposals of the report is to be 
found in Mr. Montagu’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s Indian Budget Debate 
speeches, 6-8-1918; see also Lord Islington’s speech in the lords on the same 
date. For an independent summary with criticism, helpful because fuly 
accepting the underlying principles, see Round* Tabli viii, pp. 778-802 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE DAWN OF DYARCHY : THE FIRST PHASE. 

Section 70. A Revohition. The changcB introduced by 
the Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1919,^ are so 
farreaching in character as to amount to a revolution. In 
inaugurating the new central legislature on February 
9, 1921, Lord Chelmsford said, — 

“History is a continuous process. In human affairs, as 
in nature, there are no absolute beginnings. But there are 
changes of degree so great as to be changes of kind, and 
this is one of them.” 

It is true, of course, that the growing number influence 
and pressure of the Indian nationalists and the tendency to 
freedom and representative government inherent in British 
history are the general causes, and the particular ideals and 
impatiences generated by, and the unj)reeedented services and 
sacrifices of India during, the Great War arc the immediate 
compelling causes for the new departure. It is also a fact 
that what Lord Chelmsford’s government had proposed even a 
conservative temperament like Austin Chamberlain's rejected 
as not fundamental enough, and that the pronouncement of 
August 20, 1917, read out in the commons by E. S. Montagu, 
was a formula or tnantra that had been agreed to after full 
consideration by Crown and Cabinet and Government of India 
alike. Nevertheless, in the Act as finally fashioned under the 
contact cooperation and conflict of many minds, none can 
overlook the pei'sonal and exceptional contribution of that 
devoted indomitable potter at the wlieel, E. 8. Montagu, the 
Secretary of State for India at this crisis in our history, a noble 
and resolute idealist, who permitted nothing whatever in the 
three Worlds (“Ix)ka8”).^ nothing however familiar or unusual, 
neither the Armistice, nor the Panjab frightfuhiess, nor the 
inherent bias of the services and their die-hard representatives 
in England, nor the inevitable dilatorine^s of the parliamentary 
machine, nor finally the ideologist vapourings of Indian ex- 
tremism, to slacken the motion of the wheel, his deft fingers 

* A Hindu phrase meaning the heavenly, terrestrial, and nether 
regions. 
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incessantly moulding the wet earth brought up in lumps by 
hij experts, his committees, and their witnesses, until the pre- 
cious vase was ready in its finished contour and articulate in- 
dividuality for the furnace of actual experience. Montagu is 
beyond all question the father of the new era in India, as A. O. 
Hume was the father of the congress thirty five years earlier.’** 
And, moreover, it cannot be too emphatically asserted that the 
changes are not merely the natural development of a long 
antecedent process, but, in their depth and scope, they cons- 
titute a new era altogether, indeed, they initiate a political 
revolution as radical and noble as- — and (of course) on a scale 
far greater than — that in 1869, which in a few decades created 
^Modern Japan, or as that other revolution, with a longer period 
of gestation punctuated by wars, which gave Modem Italy 
to the world, a unified national constitutional monarchy. 

Sectian 71. Provincial Leeji filatures : Structure, In popular 
government of the parliamentary, as distinguished from the 
presidential, ty}>e, the centre of authority, the piv^ of power, 
or the working sovereign, in all matters political, executive, 
and legislative, is the cabinet or ministiy. Popular self- 
government in this type of constitution works through the 
de facto sovenugnty of ministers responsible to the electors 
through the legislature. This institution of cabinet rule grew 
up in England iis the result of a long historical process. It 
has been imitated in many cciuntries from France to New 
Zealand, with more or less success, developing some novel 
features in most of them but at the same time demonstrating 
its surprising adaptability to vaiying surroundings and cir- 
cumstances. And it is this form of internal selfgovernment^ 
which the Act of 1919 introduces here, as “the one” remaining* 
blessing, “without which the ])rogress of a country’ cannot be 
consummated. The changes in the juovincial executivCvS and 
legislatures are thus fundamental features of the new constitu- 
tion, necessarily involving correlated changes introduced 
simultaneously into the other parts of the structure, in order 
that the whole might be transformed into a consistent workable 
machine. 

• See the Right ironourable S. Sastrl’s floe and just tribute to 
Montagu at the unvellinc of his atatue, U-5-I926, Per Contra, eee Sir 
M. O^Dwyer: India as I Knew It. 

t Royal Proclam 23-12-1919, 
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Nine of the provinces — ^Madras, Bombay, Bengal, U. JP., 
Pai^ab, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, C.P. and Berar, and Barma* 
— now become Governments. Instead of depending upon the 
Government of India, they now have their own loans, taxes 
and budgets, and their money proposals, arising out of their 
annual budget statements, are submitted to the vote of their 
respective legislatures in the form of demands for grants, and 
any of these or any of its component items these legislatures 
might refuse or reduce in amount. There are, of course, limi- 
tations to the exercise of these powers and checks upon it. And 
the spirit of impatience distrust and opposition has been so 
rampant in recent years that a great deal too much is made 
of this. The far more important fact undoubtedly is that these 
limitations and checks are, in letter as well as in spirit, excep- 
tional and provisional in character, to be only maintained 
until the transition from the status of a conquered dependency 
to the higher one of a selfgoverning and equal partner in the 
British Commonwealth or League of Sister Nations is fully 
accomplished. The ])iovinoial legislatures set up under the 
Act are autonomous bodies in posse, and it is only for a time 
that they are to hcdiave like an heir who is under age, the Gov- 
ernor in (Council being placed in the position of sole adminis- 
trator of part of the estate, and the (lovemor himself in the 
higher position of a guardian and mentor to the heij*. This 
period of transition, moreover, cannot be indefinitely prolong- 
ed. Nor is the executive to behave during the transition as 
before, as an autocracy or tlie agent of an autocracy, but as a 
guardian holding himself ready to bo relieved of his vicarious 
burden as soon as possible, and pledged in the meanwhile to 
.dif^charge his duties strictly according to the provisions of 
the Act, and so as to “further the piir])oses of the* Act to the 
end that the institutions and methods of government therein 
provided shall be laid upon the best and surest foundations, 
that th ‘ |X'0])le of tlu; jiresidency (or province) shall acquire 
such habits of political action and res]iect sueh conventions as 
will best and soonest fit them for self-government,”^ Fronti 
nulla Jules, once bit twice shy, are undoubtedly good rules 
of prudence; ami politics, diplomacy and all strategy are of 
course the most important spheres for the application of such 
maxims; but it is sometimes the duty of the historical student 


* The last from 1923. Ooorg baa a Legislative Council with very 
few powsrs from 1921. 
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to 'Tam the young patriots of to-day that the younger patriots 
of the next decade might regret and condemn the distrust* of 
today as having gone to unreasonable lengths* 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report had pointed out as oar* 
dinal defects of the Morley legislatures “the very restricted 
nature of the franchise” and “the lack of connection between 
the primary voter and the member who sits in the councils.” 
“The vote of the supposed primary voter,” it noted, “had no 
effect upon the proceedings of the legislative council.” And 
it commented, “in such circumstances there could be no res- 
ponsibility upon, and no political education for,” the voter. 
The radical change to be made, the new foundation to be laid 
down, was “to call an electorate into existence capable of bear- 
ing the weight of responsible government.’’^ The Morley- 
Minto structure had to be scrapped iis incapable of develop- 
ing into an organism embodying rasponsibility. 

The new legislatures created under the Act enfrancliised 
over five million persons as voters for the provincial councils, 
and over nine lakhs and a quarter for the central legislature. 
At the second elections, 1923, the numbers had risen to over 
seven millions and a half and nearly a million respt‘ctively, 
the increase, in the first number l>eing due mainly to the in- 
clusion of Barma.t The numbei*s will be larger for the third 
elections, mainly by the inclusion of more women voters in 
the existing constituencies, and by the addition of some special 
constituencies of factory labourers. The number of votes 
actually cast was also, all things consider <1,{ very fair at the 
first elections and jumped up at the second. It is one of the 
greatest achievements in recorded history, and its scope, mag- 
nitude and decisive character will come to be recognised more 
and more as political organisation grows up throughout the 
land and the voter learns what power he has acquired and 
hoW to wield it intelligently. Whatever people to whom the 
whole thing is so novel might feel about it today, the reform 
cannot fail to be seen in its proper perspective in less than 
twenty years. 


♦ Para. 83. 

t See the Tablet — India in 1920, App. 11; and Keport Eeformt 
Bnaulry Committee (Muddiinan) App* No. 8. 

; SatlMft in 1110, pp. 0&-6, 
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An Indian adult of sound mind is entitled to a voto or 
votes, (a) if not convicted of certain offences (general^ or elec- 
toral) at any time within the preceding five years, and (b) 
if possessed of the qualifications — residence, membership of a 
community (e,g. Muslim, Christian, etc.) or a class {e,g. factory 
labourer, university graduate, etc.), property, payment of 
taxes to a specified amount, education, certain kinds of ser- 
vice {e,g. military), — ^laid down under the electoral rules for 
the particular legislative chamber in resj^ect of it-s various 
(constituencies. The proj;)erty quahfications vary from province 
to province, and in the same province are not the same for 
rural as for urban areas, or even for all the rural or all the 
urban areas. The constituencies are general, communal, or 
s]jecial; and one enrolled in a general or communal electorate 
may also be enrollt^d in a special, if he has the special quali- 
fication required for it. 

The provincial legislatures formed of the numbers direct- 
ly electe(l by these thousands of voters grouped in constitu- 
encies, are large enough to !)e representative in the full sense 
of the terra. They are also predominantly ])opular assemblies, 
since the elected members must be not less than seven-tenths 
of the total in each. Their representative character is still 
further strengthened by earmarking for representatives of 
])articular classes or interests a number of the seats, 
one- tenth of the total or less, which are to be filled by nomi- 
nated non-officials. In the nine provincial legislatures taken 
together there are fifty-six such seats, out of which forty-two 
are earmarked, each of w'hich is to be filled by the nomination 
of a non -official member of the special clavss or interest for 
which it is earmarked. Nominated officials are to number 
no more than two-tenths of the chamber, and in every pro- 
vince the administration nominates only as many officials 
as are absolutely indispensable to furnish the necessary guidance 
and information to the house, and to place before it the ex- 
perience the difficulties and the views of the administration. 
The governor in council can also nominate in addition a 
person or persons as experts, not more than one in Assam, 
not more than tWo elsewhere. 

The general constituencies arc urban (marked T* in the 
Table opt> 08 ite) or rural (R). The communal constituencies 

* T has been taken to designate the urban or town const Itnenciet, 
y is required for the special University copsUtueneles . 
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are the Muslim (M) constituenci^ in all provinces except 
Barma, the European (E) constituencies in six of the provinces, 
the Anglo-Indian (A) constituencies in three, the Indian 
Christian (X) constituencies in Madras, and the Sikh (S) con- 
stituencies in Panjab. The Non-Brahman castes in Madras 
and the Marat has in Bombay 3 are provided for by a reserva- 
tion, out of the seats for the general electorates, of twenty - 
eight and seven seats respectively. In Banna instead of the 
M, T. (Muslim town) and M. R. (Muslim rural) electorates we 
have. Indian constituencies returning eight and Karen con- 
stituencies returning five members. The Europeans have 
no electorates in three provinces. But in Assam they get 
full representation through the sixjcial Commerce and Industry, 
Planters and Miners (t/) electorates, and may also have one or 
more nominated representatives. In Pan jab one of the seats 
to be filled by unofficial nominees is earmarked for Europeans. 
And in C. P. and Berar one of the unofficial nominations is 
reserved for Euroj^eans and Anglo-Indians together. Repre- 
sentatives of this last community have seats earmarked in 
Panjab and U.P., one each. And the Indian Christians, who 
have five elected representatives in Miidras, have two nominat- 
ed representatives in Bengal, and one each in four other 
provinces. 

The special constituencies are the Landholders (L), the 
University graduates (U), and Commerce and Industry, Plan- 
tern and Miners (C)"• **. They have been assigned only ninety- 
one seats out of the total number of seven hundred and seven- 
teen seats filled by election, and some more representatives 
of tjiese classes might get into the legislatures by nomination. 
The University constituencies in particular have only nine 
seats in all. Projx^rty, capital and brains, however, might 
be well able to look after themselves by getting into the legis- 
latures through the general and communal electorates also. 
But the framers of the present legislative structures have 
certainly overlooked (1) factory lalK)ur.^ It ha« not only no 
elected representative of its own, even of nominees to voice 
ite views and grievances, it has only five for the whole of 
British India. Other glaring defects are : — (2) in U.P. urban 
areas are under representexl,^ (3) the Panjab and Bengal® 
legislatures are too communal, and, per contra^ (4) the C.P. 

• Urban factory labour conatHuenciea are likely to be add9<} at 

tbe aUtd alcetloDf, 
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and Berar chamber does not appear to be sufficiently so. 
The figures also show that (5) more people can and should be 
enfranchised in Bombay and in C.P. and Berar. 

Section 72. Provincial Executives. The head of the 
province is not to be a member of his legislature; he has only 
the royal right of the constitutional pivot to command its 
attendance and to address it on suitable occasions. He con- 
venes it, he prorogues it, and he dissolves it. But after a 
dissolution he must order fresh elections within six months, 
or with the sanction of the Secretary of State, nine montlis. 
And the president of the legislature, after the first four years, 
is to be one of its members elected to the position by itself, 
and assigned a salary by its own vote. This provision has 
already come into operation in every province except Barma. 

The creation of a popular and representative chamber 
with the object of making it an organ to convey the sovereign 
popular will to the executive government and win compli- 
ance from it by political and constitutional means, necessarily 
involves material alterations in the structure of the executive 
government itself, and, moreover, a fundamental change 
in its psychology. Of the provinces, the frontier provinces 
of Baluchistan and N.W.F.P., and Barma also at first, were 
left outside the scheme. Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, Dehli, and 
the Andamans Were either not large enough or not fitted for 
representative government. C.P. and Berar, Paiijab, and U.P., 
out of the remaining eight, were one man administrations. 
This was one structural defect. All eight were mere sub-agen- 
cies of the Government of India, and this in turn was merely 
an agent of the British sovereign, i,e. Parliament, Cabinet, 
and Secretary of State. This was another structural defect. 
Both could bo and were remedied by the same Act that creat- 
ed the representative legislatures of these eight provinces. 
On the decision in 1922 to extend the reforms to Barma, both 
defects were remedied there also. But the change in psy- 
chology was a problem that had to be left to solve itself as 
we went along; only, proj[>er steps had to be immediately ini- 
tiated to secure in the services a persomiel inci'easingly sympa- 
thetic towards this radical revolution. And this was done. 
The new men as they joined in the premier and provincial 
civil services would naturally pick up a mentality suited to 
the new order just as they picked up all thei/ work. For the 
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men already here, brought up in different traditions, liberal 
conditions were provided to enable them to retire from their 
ix>sts and from India without serious loss, if they chose to^Ho 
so; the implication being that if they elected to remain, they 
were expected to adapt themselves to the new aims, the al- 
tered methods, and the changed conditions; that, at any rate, 
it would not be sporting in them to view this change itself 
as an intolerable grievance. Moreover, all the services were 
to be manned in all grades more and more by Indians.* The 
Indianisation of the higher griules in the Railway and other 
services has also been taken in liaiid, as noted in an earlier 
chapter. Whether these and similar measures so far taken 
were sufficient to secure the objects aimed at, is a matter about 
which there is ample room for differences of opinion. The 
best informed view would appear to be that a great deal more 
must be also done without delay, some of it rather hard for 
England to agree to. But at the same time it should never 
be forgotten that Ksome of the worst legacies of the past no 
merely structural or administrative remedies or merely poli- 
tical developments could touch. We can overcome them 
only very very gradually and long after self government in its 
main essentials becomes fully estabHshed from end to end of 
our vast country. But that parliament and (jur rulers and 
those who have the greatest influence with them are not only 
wide awake in the matter but also honest and serious, that 
they realize the nature of what they have here started and 
will see it through, is not at all open to doubt. The attitude 
of mind that still pei’sists in looking upon the Reforms as a 
pretence and a sham is not only unfair to England, it is also 
highly injurious in many ways to the best interests of our own 
country. And this is being recognised more and more : num- 
bers are leaving the Swarajist party, to give a trial to what 
they call the new principle of ‘“Responsive Cooperation.’* 

The phrase ‘superintend, direct and contn)!” was first 
used, we have seen, in Pitt’s India Act. It has l)eeri repeat- 
ed in every subsequent Act on the subject. Even the Act of 
1919 repeats it. The »Secretary of 8tate for India is to ‘‘superin- 
tend, direct and control” most things relating to India. The 
Governor-General in Council (paying due ol)odience to the 
Secretary of State’s orders) is to ‘“superintend, direct and 

♦ The Public Service CommlaBiou for the AlPIndla aod all higher aervi 
cea h«a baeh appointed, aod will begin work Irom October 1020. 
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controP’ the civil and military government of India. But at 
both places the Act of 1919 inserts a preliminary phjase 
—^subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made there- 
under.” And this short and unpretending phrase makes all 
the diflFerence. These “provisions and rules made thereunder” 
are the new law. And we may grasp its sum and scope best 
by at once putting aside such of these provisions as are nega- 
tive, which merely enjoin that the old order, the old executives 
and the old legislatures, the old distribution of power and the 
old fetters of the 1858 and 1861 Acts, should cease to be. Our 
concern is w‘ith the positive provisions which enable the crea- 
tion of the new order. 

But prior to these provisions negative and positive, there 
is one preliminary or analytical provision. “Subjects in re- 
lation to the functions of government”* are to be “classified” 
into “central”, “provincial,” and “transferred” subjects; and 
of these the second group, or such provincial subjects as are 
not transferred, are also called “reserved” subjects. With 
this single new conception or distinction, the whole of the new 
structure is built up so as to provide organs suited to the birth 
and growth of responsible selfgovernment. 

“Subjects in relation to the functions of government” 
camiot be transferred from one authority to another without 
the “allocation of revenues or moneys” for their “adminis- 
tration,” without some method of making good to the first 
the revenues or moneys it loses by the transfer, either by “con- 
tributions” from the second to the first, or in some other way; 
nor could the administration of such subject or subjects be 
carried on by the new authority to the best advantage, without 
the power or freedom to legislate about it, or to raise loans on 
the security of the allocated revenues, or to impose fresh taxa- 
tion, if and when necessary. And if the new authority is to 
be given to a body, which — a mere agent — never has had such 
independent responsibihty in the past, it is all the more de- 
sirable to confer upon it this higher status so as to leave no 
ambiguity about it. Selfgovemment means not merely the 
power to administer, but administration, finance and legisla- 
tion all three in one, each used as required to win the beet result® 
out of the other two. Moreover it was not enough merely 

* The words And phraaea In inverted commae in these paragraphs are 
aU fcom the AoU 
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to make the junior provinces which were one-man adininis- 
tra*tions, like their seniors and merely to give them executive 
councils. All the nine provinces required a new organ qMte 
different from executive councils. The executive councils 
would merely deal with the "‘subjects in relation to the func- 
tions of government” which were not '"transferred.” The 
announcement of parliament was that there was to be a grant 
of selfgovernment “by stages.” And although parliament 
had also declared that the very first stage was to be a “sub- 
stantial” advance, it never meant to transfer all the subjects 
at once; at the first stage, at any rate, some important subjects 
were “reserved”; and the function of the executive councils 
was to attend to these as in the past. Again, the provincial 
authority had still to continue to function as the agent of the 
Government of India in the administration of some of the 
“central” subjects, and the executive councils would have 
to attend to these also as in the past, “mth dxio obedience to 
orders.” But some important subjects wei'e to bo “trans- 
ferred.” They were to be transferred by the old sovereign, 
viz. the British Parliament, Cabinet, and Secretary of 8tate, 
to a new sovereign, viz. the people of the province. The ex- 
ecutive councillors of the province could not be nuule respon- 
sible to this new sovereign, since they were and would continue 
to remain responsible, in the last analysis, to their own sove- 
reign, the British people and parliament and their supreme 
executive. Hence the creation, under the “provisions of this 
Act and rules made thereunder,” of extensive electorates, re- 
presentative chambers, and as their executive agents, naturally 
arising out of them and kis naturally responsible to them, of 
ministers. The head of the pro\ince and his ministers are 
to be the executive of the new sovereign, the j)eople of the 
province, just as the head and councillors are the executive 
of the old sovereign, the British jxjople, whf) still continues 
as the senior sovereign. This new system of government is a 
Dyarchy, which means rule by two rulers or sovereigns; in 
the present case they are the British i^eople and the {)eoplo 
of the province. And this is the fundamental meaning of 
the term. But as by the word ‘ruler’ is also meant the f)er- 
son or body actually wielding the executive j^ower on behalf 
of the ultimate political sovereign. Dyarchy also means (1) 
the Governor in Council and (2) the Governor and Ministers 
both bodies ruling together, the first being in authority in 
relation to the “reserved” subjects and functions, and the 
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.second, in rcLition to tlie ''transferred” subjects and functioiiS;, 
and, ♦finally, the first continue the senior of the two, until 
the second, rooted in the soil, grows up and oversliadow.s it. 

We have just said tliat tlie xecutive council can be re- 
sponsible to their own sovereign only. How, then, can the 
Governor be responsible both to him and to the peojde of his 
])rovince ? TIio constitutional answer to that is very simple. 
Because he has express instructions from his own sovereign 
to that elFect;* because the roh* he is thus commanded to lill 
is that of a “constitutionar’ head, which from the point of view 
(d any well-ordered mind is far higher than that of either an 
autocrat or of his suboi’dinate agent; and finally because it 
IS only in so far as he doc's carry out tfiis command that he 
becomes in reality tiv' jjrov inc-ial “vicero}^’' a genuine replica 
(though only for fivi' years) of his own constitutional King 
wliom he r(‘veres. In actual practice, of course, one has to 
remember that then' will b^- tlie same variations in the intor- 
j)retation and })e]forjnance of their duties by Governors, as 
by other ])ersons, high and low. 

ilow ai(' these centiaJ, reserved and transferred subjects 
and funcli('ns chained? Xot philosophically, but in the cha- 
racteristic British nuinmn*, practically. 'The expressions,” 
says the Act, “/nean subjects so classified under the Rules;” 
that is to say, the tlislriliution into the three groups is to bo 
a(;ccpted as the Devolution Rules, made by ‘'the Governor- 
(ieneralin (Juuneil with the sanetion of the Secretary of State 
in Council, and with the approval of both houses of parlia- 
ment,” lay it down by legislativo Hat, operating strictly accord- 
ing to th procedure provided by the Act itself. Xot that a 
dt'al of precise and oxi)ert deliberation wars not devoted to the 
matter before deciding it. This is an essential feature of the 
British tradition in ])olitiis and administration, the value 
and im[)ortaacc of which, the Indian mind, immersed for cen- 
turies in abstractions aiid logomachies, appreciates very im- 
perfectly. We have secji in Ch. X. how the exigencies of tlie 
administration had induced the Government of India to hand 
over more and more of the work to the provinces, to bo attend- 
ed to by each of them, as its trusted agent. The phraseology 
employed had been fram<'d with revenue and expenditure as 

• See preamble to “laatructions to (Joveruora.' 
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the mattei's principally to be attended to, and so the devo- 
hition of administrative functions had been disguised by i>eing 
spoken of merely as a classification of the revenue and expen- 
diture into Imp rial Heads, Provincial Heads, and Shared or 
DiWded Heads. In this scheme substitute the vp*ord ‘subject’ 
or ‘function’ for ‘head,* and we have the starting point for 
our furthei- deliberations. Of the various functions of govern- 
ment, the Imperial government WavS specially and directly 
concerned with some : this group, in our new classification, 
would be called central subjects. The provinces, under the 
arrangement as it had historically developed, Were specially 
in charge of some othei's. And out of these provincial subjects, 
land revenue, stamps, excise, income tax, and irrigation Wore, 
in the system as it had grown up, “divided heads”: some, in 
some of the provinces only, the rest in all. What was to be 
done with these ? Secondly, What would be the best changes 
to make in the old distribution, since the question now was 
wider than that of rev^enue and expenditure only ? And, 
thirdl 3 % what subjects out of the provincial group were to be 
'Transferred”? These were the questions from Which we had 
to advance to a solution of the new problem set to us by our 
new aims. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report indicated the solution 
in outline. It recommended that^ — 

(1) Income tax hould remain a central subject. 

(2) Stamps should be subdivided into general and 

judicial, and the first should remain a central 
subject. 

(3) The other divided heads should become provincial 

subjects; and since land revenue, the largest 
individual item in income, would thus become 
“provincial,” the responsibility for famine relief 
and for major irrigation works, protective as 
well as productive, should also devolve on the 
provinces. 

(4) Applying ihis scheme to the budget figures for 

11)17-18, it was found to give the provinces as 
d whole a gross surplus of Rs. 16.6 crores, and. 
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conversely, to leave the central government 
with a deficit of Rs. 13.6 crores. Hence t4ie 
Report also recommended that each province 
should make a ‘"contribution” to the central 
government out of its surplus, and so calculated 
that the provincial contributions added together 
should be sufficient to wipe out the deficit of 
the central government. 

(6) The Report anticipated that the Reforms would 
mean a rising scale of provincial expenditure 
especially on education and other nation -build- 
ing services; and it therefore laid down as a 
cardinal principle that any scheme of handing 
over resources to the provinces must give them 
greater resources thaji in the past, so that it 
vKould necessarily leave the central government 
less than what it rerpiired for its needs. In a 
few years no doubt the central government Would 
be again able to balance its budgets; but, in the 
meanwhile, the provinces will have to hand 
over to it part of their surplus. And it recom- 
mended that such annual contributions must 
be the first charge on the provincial revenues. 

(6) And finally, since independent administration 
was imtliinkable without legislative and financial 
indepeiideneo also, it recommended that these 
}30wers should als(^ be conferred upon the 
provinces as far as necessary.* 

This, however, was but a sketch in broa^J outline. The 
central and provincial governments set to work collecting 
and arranging the relevant material along tliese lines, prob- 
ing the difficulties and formulating suggestions, and tlic ques- 
tion was thoroughly examined by the Functions Committee. 
They prepared a detailed classification of “subjects,” and 
advised that the power of the central government to interfere 
even in transferred subjects was to continue for two objects 
only; viz. (1) to safeguard central subjects, and (2) to decide 
interprovincial questions, whan the provinces concerned weie 


* Rtp^ri I* C. R., Oil, 8. 
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themselves unable to come to an agreement. And on reserv- 
ed subjects they decided that, though the executive jipima- 
rily responsible for them was the €k)vernor in Coimcil, the 
provincial legislatures were concerned with them as directly 
as with transferred subjects, and therefore they advised the 
higher authorities that in their control of these reserved sub- 
jects due regard was to be paid to the new aim of developing 
and progressively realising responsible selfgovernment in the 
provinces leading on to provincial autonomy. 


Finally, the Joint Select Committee in reviewing the ques- 
tion as a whole observed that “India is not yet ripe for a true 
federal system, and the central government cannot be relegated 
to fimctions of mere insiHJction and advice. The Committee 
trust, ‘ 'nevertheless,” that there should be ‘‘an extensive dele- 
gation statutory and otherwise” to provincial governments. 
Again, distinguishing between reserved and transferred subjects, 
they advised that in so far as a reserved subject was purely 
provincial, the Secretary of State should ordinarily allow the 
provincial view to prevail “when the executive and the legislature 
of the province were in agreement and that in the transferred 
subjects” he and his agents (the Governor-General in Council) 
should restrict their control ‘‘within the narrowovSt {K)ssiblc 
limits.” The Devolution Rules tinally approved transferred 


(а) Forests to Bombay only. 

(б) Public Works, Fisheries and Excise to all the nine 
, provinces except Assam, 1 and 

(c) Sixteen other subjects to all the nine, in which the 
principal are Local Selfgoverrunent, Agriculture, 
Public Health and Sanitation, Medical Admi- 
nistration, Education other than that of Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians and exclusive of 
institutions like Chiefs’ Colleges, the B(?nares 
Hindu University, and (for five years only) the 
Calcutta University and Secondary Education 
in Bengal, Development of Industries, and Co- 
operative Societies. 2 
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Section 73. Ministers and Members of Council. It has 
been «ioted in section 22 ante that Mr. S. P. (later Lord) SinhA 
was the first Indian to be appointed a member of the Governor- 
General’s executive council. Lord Morley added an Indian 
«‘it the same time to the executive councils of Bombay and 
Madras, raising the number of councillors in each presidency 
from two to three. The Indian Councils Act, 1909, gave a 
similar executive council to Bengal, and Behar and Orissa 
obtained one by the Government of India Act, 1912. The 
other provinces were one-man administrations upto 1919. 
On the introduction of the Montagu Reforms, the executive 
in the three presidencies was strengthened to four members 
of council! (two I.C.S. men and two Indians) and three mi- 
nisters each, and in the other provinces to two members of 
council^ (a member of the T.C.S. and an Indian) and two mi- 
nisters each * But at the second elections the Swaraj ya party 
obtained a majority in the C.P. and B. legislature^ and a work- 
ing majonty in Bengal ; and as these tWo legislatures Would 
not vote ministers' salaries, the Reforms there broke down, 
and the transferred subjects have had to be taken over by 
the Governor for administration, as an emergency measure. 

A minister is to get his ap|X)intment on the selection of 
the Governor and to hold it during his pleasure. He will 
usually be one of the elected membhrs of the provincial legis- 
latures, but one who has not been elected may also be appoint- 
ed, and the Act provides that such a minister cannot continue 
in office “for a longer |)eriod than six months, unless he becomes 
an elected member of the legislature.’' 

All orders and other proceedings of government concern- 
ing the central and reserved subjects are to proceed from 
and are to bo expressed as the acts of the Governor in Council, 
and those concerning transferred subjects are likewise to pro- 
ceed from and to be expressed as the acts of the Governor 
and Ministers. And the Governor has to make rules for the 
more convenient transaction of business both in his council 
and with his Ministers, and for regulating the relations 
lx3tween these two halves of his government. 

The Joint Select (bmmittee advised and the Instructions 
to Governors enjoin tliat it is for the Governor “so to regulate 

^ 896 Mutftfimaii, Minority Report, G\i. 4, 
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the business of the government,” that the responsibility of 
edbh half of the dyarchy for its own share of the work»“be 
kept clear and distinct.” But the Committee advised at the 
same time and th ' Instructions also enjoin that the Governor 
should “nevertheless encourage joint deliberation between 
liimself, his councillors and liis minijjters, in order that” gov- 
ernment might have tlie benefit of the experience of the first 
as well as the knowledge of the second as to the wishes of the 
people. 

Lastly, on the relations between a governor and his mi- 
nisters in connection with transferred subjects, the Act says 
that “the Governor shall be guided by the advice of his 
ministers imless he see sufficient cause to dissent from their 
opinion, in which ease he may require action to be taken 
otherwise than in accordance with that advice.” Here the 
phrase '‘sufficient cause” is not really vague if We remember 
that the G )Yeruoi has duties in connection with the central 
and reserved subjects, some of them bound up with such high 
matters as safety and order, religious toleration, and solvency; 
and that, even with regard to the transferred subjects by them- 
selves. the view of tiu' minister might not always be the view 
of the legislature or of the peo})le. To quote again from the 
Instructions : “in considering a Minister's advice and decid- 
ing whether or not tliere ’is sufficient cau.se (note the use of 
the same phrase as in the Act) in any case to dissent from 
his opinion, you sliall have due regard to his relations With the 
legislative coumil and to the wshes of the {)eo[)le of the pre- 
.sideney as expressed by their re[)rcsentatives therein” (Clause 
VI). 


The fjoint .Select Committee's observations on some of 
the.se important matters deserve to be quoted at length. 

I.C.S. men and Imlians in the Executive Couyicil, ‘'The 
second matter which has b<‘en brought to the Committee’s 
notice is the desire that they should reconsider the re<!omraen* 
dation made (in their first Iteport) that if a provincial Execu- 
tive Council cfjjnains tvv'o memixjrs vv^ith service qualifications, 
neither of whom is by birth an Indian, it should also contain 
two non-official Indian mcmlicrs. The Committee have given 
their best con-sideration to fin* arguments upon which the 
lequest vw.s based, but they see reason to change their opi- 
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iiion.” Thus is a good illustration in miniature of the deter- 
mination of the Services to contest the ground, even in a losing 
battfe, inch by inch; it is likewise a good illustration of tne 
justification there is for the liberal faith that an appeal to 
the broadminded statesmanship of England if pressed home 
as it should be, lias a fair chance of success. 

Ministers, “The Commitire are of opinion that the 
ministers selected by the (Jovernor to advise him on the 
transferred subjects should be elected members of the legislative 
council, enjoying its confidence and capable of leading it. A 
Minister w’ill have the option of resigning if his advice is not 
accepted by the Governor, and the Governor will have the 
ordinary constitutional right of dismissing a minister whose 
policy he believes to be either seriously at fault or out of ac- 
cord with the views of the legislative council. Tn the last 
resort the Governor can always dissolve his legislative council 
and choose new ministers after a fresh election: but if this course 
is adopted the Committee hope tliat the Governor will find 
himself able to accept such views as his new ministers may 
press upon him regarding the issue which forced the dissolu- 
tion. The Committee are of opinion that in no province 
will there be need for less than two ministers, while in some 
provinces more will be required. In these circumstance 
they think that it should be recognised from the commence- 
ment that ministers may be expected to act in concert toge- 
ther. They probably would do so; and in the opinion of the 
Committee it is better that they should, and therefore that 
the fact should be recognised on the face of the Bill. They 
advise that the status of ministers should be similar to that 
of the members of the executive council, but that their sala- 
ries shall be fixed by the legislative council.” 

“The Committee desire at this point to give a picture of 
the manner in which they think that, under this Bill, the gov* 
eminent of a province should be worked.” Apart from the 
innumerable matters dealt with departmen tally, “there will 
remain a large category of business which would naturally 
be the subject of Cabinet consultation. In regard to this, 
the habit should b<^ carefullj’' fostered of joint deliberation 
between the members of the executive council and the minis- 
ters, sitting under the chairmanship of the (^vernor. There 
cannot l>e top much mutual advice and consultation on such 
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subjects.” At the same time, “the Committee attach the 

highest importance to the principle that when it is clear” 

where the decision lies, it should be recorded separately 
either as the decision of the Governor in Council or as that 
of the Governor and Minis tei’s 

“The Governor may have to hold the balance between 
divergent policies and different ideals, and to prevent discord 
and friction Ho should never hesitate to point out to mi- 

nisters what he thinks is the right course, or to warn them 
if he thinks they are taking the wrong course. But if, after 
hearing all the arguments, ministers sliould decide not to ac- 
cept his advice, the Governor should ordinarily allow minis- 
ters to have their way fixing the responsibility upon them, 
even if it may subsequently be necessary for him to veto any 
particular piece of legislation. In India, as in all other coun- 
tries, mistakes will be made by ministers acting with th(^ af)- 
proval of a majority of the legislative council, Init tlure is 
no way of learning except through experience and l>v the 
realisation of res[X)iisibilitv.” 

“.n the debates of the Icgislativv' council niembci’s of 
the executive council should act together and ministers should 
act together.” VV’^hen disagreeing, neither f»a]f of lh(‘ dyarchy 
‘‘should be require<l to supjxjrt” the oth< r ‘‘hy s])eech or vote;” 
hut neither ‘‘should oppose” the other. 

Is this dyarchy, which has now been in force for over 
five years, succeeding ? The more general question— Is dyar- 
chy a success (u* a failure ? — is to my mind unmeaning. 
Dyarchy has be<m introduced with the side object of i gradual 
advance to respoi^sible selfgovernment or Swnrajtin of the 
parliamentary jjattern, and until we delinitidy attain t he goal 
or decisively turn away from it, can bo no answtu' to 

the general question; <jii the othi*r hand, when We do either, 
that itself would be a complete .ansvvt‘r, and the only question 
of interest then would be tho further one. What n(‘xt ? That 
dyarchy is not easy to Work i.s st lf-evifieiit : no lialfway house 
can ever be comfortable to dv\^•ll iu as a permanent abode. 
The many incoiiveni(*nees w<‘ are able to put tq) with in the 
strength of our heli(‘f tliat they arc? but t(?m]K)rary, and in 
the strength of our hr»p • anil our lirm resolve to attain our 
destination withou; loitering on the march. However, one 
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fact of cardinal importance is perfectly clear. That section 
of the Indian intelligentsia who are animated by the belit^f, <the 
hope and the resolve just referred to, have been found want- 
ing at a crucial moment in enterprising leadership. Liberals, 
independents, nationalists, evolutionists, Anglophils, call 
them what you will, at the end of the first elections they had 
a golden chance before them. The party of sentiment apd 
Anglo-phobia, the hatrrs of all that is western, the sJmddha 
(pure) swadeshi-uds, the mediaevalists led by M. K. Gandhi 
and Mahamm id Ali, tlie non -cooperators, the irreconcilables, 
the ideologists, call them what you will, had committed the 
colossal silliness of boycotting the CJouncils, and had left the 
game entirely to these who prided theinselves 911 their sobriety, 
statesmanship, administrative experience, and constitutiona- 
lism. But the elected M.L.C.'s were quite unable to seize 
their chance and turn it to advantage. Any similar body 
of Anglo-Saxons, no matter how numerous the differences 
dividing them and how dcc]>, would have in less tlian a fort- 
night created a majority party, and their ministers with these 
solid votes behind them, would have hit upon a policy of ad- 
vance, simple enough to appeal to the masses, and at the same 
time securing substantial benefits so as to win over the thought- 
ful minority, a fighting policy tlnit the bunsaucracy would 
Ikivc found diflicult to acquiesce in without a contest. The 
unspeakable honois of the Banjab had been so recent, the 
Indian Muslim was in such a state, TiOrd Reading and the 
bureaucracy had no (dioice but to play a waiting game. They 
had to sootljc, to mollify, and to gain time anylujw. And the 
M.L.( Vs all ov(‘r t h(‘ iountry merely played into tlieir hands. 
The bureaucracy wanted the fii'st legislatures to last their full 
term and their proceedings to be moclels of barren verbiage and 
empts^ ('ncounttas. And there were no statesmen on the po- 
pular side to pereiMva^ that that was just the n^ason why, from 
their point of vi(‘w. the game to play was a fighting game on 
live issues, forcing the pae(\ e<)m|Kdling the Governor to dis- 
miss tlie ministers, dissolve the legislature, and appeal to the 
constituencies within the triennium. Our first ministers and 
M.L.Cl’s, however, were themselves not a little afraid at that 
time of facing their own eoiistitueneies or any public me* tings 
whatever. How can such carpet knights be good for anything 
but mock toiirnoys and kaleidoscopic pastimes ? 'Ihe legis- 
latures were merely a scene of shifting groups and dissolv- 
ing uiiioiLs, wliere wliether a grant was voted or tlmnrn out 
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or reduced, or a bill became law or was dropped or was alter- 
ed «beyond recognition, no decisive political advance was j^s- 
sible. A party with a stabl ' majority was not formed,* a for- 
Ward policy on live issues was not framed, and nothing else 
could have served the turn. An opportunity such as occurs 
but rarely in any country was missed; there were few in the 
country even to perceive that such an opportunity Was ready 
to hand, if leadership was forthcoming bold enough to seize 
it and turn it to decisive account. With the advent of the 
second legislatures the opportunity had passed ; the problem 
had become more difficult in proportion to the strength of 
the irreconcilable element inside each legislature; the problem 
had become more difficult in proportion to the confidence the 
bureaucracy had recovered in their own strength; the pro- 
blem had become more difficult in proportion to the incapa- 
city the liberals had betrayed for political organisation. 

Thus the only answer we can at present give to the ques- 
tion — How far is this dyarchy succeeding, is it succeeding 
at all ? —might be put somewhat as follows. At the time 
of the first elections a large number of the voters was irrecon- 
cilable and non-co-o}:)erated. At the second elections many 
of these non -cooperators so far cooperated as to send irrccon- 
cilables into the legislatures as their representatives. And 
during the triennium that rs coming to a close an increasing 
number of these M.L.C.’s who began as irreconcilables are gra- 
dually learning that not root and branch non -cooperation 
but responsive cooperation is the right policy to pursue about 
the Reforms This educative process is bound to continue 
both with the constituencies and their representatives, and 
as soon as the irreconcilable element finding its way inside 
the legislatures dwindles to a mere group, the moment will 
approach for forming a national, swarajya, or progressive 
party with a stable majority, trying to carry through a fight- 
ing policy on live issues against the determined and resource- 
ful opposition of the bureaucracy. To repeat the constitu- 
tional fonnula of the Joint Select Committee, it is only when 
we can give to the Governor “ministers enjoying the confi- 
dence of the legislature and leading it,” in other words, it is 
only when our ministers have a stable majority behind them 
in the legislature, that the advance to Swarajya by political 

* The case of Madran is exceptional where both the electlaqs •<fnt to 
power a etable majority %i Xon-BrahmlQs. 
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and constitutional steps can begin in right earnest. Since 

failed to throw up leaders who could supply this esseiftial 
of political victory at the inception of the Reforms, we have 
to wait until experience and the growth of political organisa- 
tion gradually educate legislatures and constituencies alike. 
Under the parliamentary system, politics are a game requir- 
ing team Work and fair play under rules and conventions so 
well established as to be axiomatic. Our voters and repre- 
sentatives have to learn to play the game with all their intel- 
ligence vigour and spiritual idealism before we can win 
Stvarajya. 

> 

The report of the (Muddiman) Reforms Inquiry Committee 
(1924) and the evidence the Committee collected, sifted and 
considered, are full of concrete instances of the manner in 
which this dyarchical system has been actually working in 
the various provinces. One minister is shown to have been 
ignorant about the limits of his own authority over the ser- 
vices, another is seen to have resigned as an act of personal 
fidelity to his colleague, and a number of witnesses with mi» 
nisterial and administrative experience appear to hold that 
a few words more or less in the Act or in the Rules under it 
Would be sufficient to introduce reforms vitally modifying 
the present system for the better. The growth of political 
institutions habits and conventions is not so simple an affair. 
The joint responsibility of ministers is impossible unless the 
legislatures contain a solid political party supporting the mi- 
nisters jointly in all divisions and debates of importance. A 
rule that the Governor shall select as ministers only such per- 
sons as are acceptable to the majority of the legislature would 
be either futile or unnecessary. If any one in the legislature ha« 
such support the Governor will be obliged sooner or later to 
“send for him.’* in which case the rule is unnecessary. And if 
there is no one commanding such political influence in the 
legislature, the Governor must still select his ministers hoW he 
can, and will keep them as long as they work with him and 
are severally able to secure support for Government mea- 
sures in the legislature. Political organisation or fishing for 
votes, — no third method exists by which legislature and exe- 
cutive can Work together. 

The formal pow^r of appointing ministers must always 
remain with the Governor ; his power and discretion will con- 
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tinue real and unfettered until the constituencies and legis- 
laiiA'es are better organised. Personal and communal grouf)S 
in the legislatures and momentary coalitions on particular 
questions only must give way to stable political parties, like 
the Non-Bralmiin party in Madras, capable of preserving their 
continuous individuality in spite of a few members always 
leaving at one end and a few joining at the other. Nor can 
the stability cohesion and moral influence of political parties 
in the legislatures be independent of and unconnected with 
the condition of the constituencies ; political organisation in 
both must go on more or less together, although at one period 
the parties in the legislature would appear as active forces 
trying to establish and spread themselves in the constituen- 
cies, and at another the parties in the constituencies would 
appear more dynamic, with the parties in the legislature as 
merely their reflected or selected agents. To quote once more 
the pregnant words of the Joint Select Committee, under a 
parliamentary system thi' ministerial half of the dyarehical 
executive cannot win real }x>wer and iidhience except in so 
far as the ministei's are ’the leaders of their legislature enjoy- 
ing its contidence,” and able to utilise the voting strength 
at their dis|)osal on l>ehalf of a policy of material benefit and 
justice to the people. 

The ]Mu(ldinian Commit foe Majorit y Bcport advises that 
‘’joint deliberation between the two sides of the Government 
on important qtieslions should he defluitely enjoined” ([>ara, 
06);* that tlie Instructions to Governors, (flause V^l, should 
be amended ’‘so as to provide that the Govenior should not 
in transferi 'd subjects dissent from the opitiion of his Minis- 
ters unless to prevent unfair discrimination betwetui classes 
and interests and to protect minorities,” and that a Minister 
who has resigned slu)uld have the same right as in England 
to inake in the Council “a j)ersoiiai explanation on the causes 
of his resignat iuir’ (para. 101); that lK)th a Member of Council 
and a Afinisrei* shoidd l>e able to bring any matter in his own 
de|)artment ’ ix fore the joint Cabinet”; and that the secretary 
(and other oflicem) with direct access to the Governor “should 
inform the minister of all imj)ortant cases which the first pro- 
{K>ses to refer to tlu^ Governor” and especially “of every case 
in which he differs from the minister’’ (para, 102). These 


* See Minority Roport, CIn 0 also, oo all those matters* 
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changes would eortainly serve to reduce the variations in prac- 
tise between the diflcrent [>rovince.s and even in the same 
province at ditferent times, and remove anomalies in the ])osi- 
tion of ministers, which have been shown to exist as a matter 
of fact. But under dyarchy the junior lialf of tlie (executive 
cannot become the equal partner' of the senior half and the 
de facto ruler of the transferred subjects, unless and \uitil the 
legislatures become politically organised. 4 

Section 74, Provincial Finance, Administration, llnance 
and legislation hang together. The provincial executives 
could not be raised from the position of agencies to that of 
governments, the [)cople of the province could not become 
the sovereign with resj)ect to any of the functions of govern- 
ment, unless a beginning was simultaneously made in ending 
their dependence ujum and su Injection to (he former sovereign 
in tinance and Icgislatitai. In ccuisidcring the transfer of func- 
tions we have ecu tliat the Montagud 4i(‘linsford lte])ort 
also sketclital tlie changes hy means of which the provinces 
could l)c made tinancially independent of the central govern- 
ment. The Financial Relations Fommittei^ presided over by 
lx)rd Meston examined the matter in detail. And, to resume 
our summary of tliis complicated subject from the point where 
w'e left it in Section 72 ante, instead of the figures for 1917-18 
which the Montagu-C’helmsford Report had taken by way 
of illustration, they took as their bases the estimates for 1921 -22, 
and concurring with the iMontagu-Flielmsford recommendations, 
they adviseci that vStainps in addition should remain undivided 
and the subject as well as the revenue from it should go to the 
provinces. This meant that the deficit to the central govern- 
ment for 1921-22 would bo Rs. 983 lakhs and that.the incnnivse 
of income to the provinces collectively from the introduction 
of the reforms woidd be Rs. 1,850 lakhs. And rec'ognising the 
great disi)aritios in financial strength which were patent on 
the most superficial comparison of the provinces one wth 
another, they decided (o fix the contribution of the richer and 
more developed provinces at about sixty j3er cent of the ad- 
ditional income or spending power which each obtained in 
consequence of the reforms, tc fix it at about foiiy per cent 
for C.P. and Berar and Assam, and to treat Barma and Bohar 
and Orissa exceptionally, since in these two even the prime 
needs for bringing up the administration to the same level of 
efficiency as in the other provinces were far in excess of their 
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undeveloped resources. The actual figures are shown in the 
folfowing Table, columu 3 ; — ^ 


The Meston Award for 1921-22. In lakhs. 


1 

PBOVINOa. 

Increased 

Spending 

Power 

Contribution 
to Central co 
Government. 

Balance (2-3) 
left with the 
Province, 

Column 3 
as % of ^ 

Column 2. 

Col. 3 as % of 
Central Deficit- ^ 
or 983 Lakhs. 

Standard % 
of Contribution 
to Deficit. 

Madras 

1 576 

348 

228 

60.4 

35.5 

17 

Bombay 

1 93 

56 

37 

60.2 

5.5 

13 

Bengal 

104 

63 

41 

60.6 

6.5 

19 

U.P. 

397 

240 

157 

60.4 

24.5 

18 

Panjab 

289 

175 

114 


18 

9 

Barma 

246 

64 

182 

26 

6.5 

6.5 

B. and 0. 

51 

. . 

51 

. . 

, . 

10 

aP.and B. 

62 

22 

30 

42.3 


5 

Assam 

42 

15 

27 

35.7 

1.5 

2.5 


1850 

983 ’ 

867 

53 

100 

100 


It was obvious that the deficit in the central government 
would recur for several years, and an adjustment as precise 
as for 1921-22 was required for the next few years also. Some- 
thing more equitable than the contributions for 1921-22 was 
necessary for these later annual deficits : some basis of calcu- 
lation correlated not to the increase in the provincial spending 
power but to the deficit itself, and with the amount to bo con- 
tributed by each province bearing some equitable ratio to its 
capacity relatively to the other provinces. By means of various 
calculations and considerations, including the allowance to 
be made for what each province was indirectly paying to the 
central coffers in the shape of customs, incometax, salt tax, 
etc., the Committee hit upon what they called the “standard 
percentage of contribution” to be paid by each province 
towards the deficit of the central government. And they advised 
that this standard rate, which has been shown in the last co- 
lumn of the above Table, should be payable in the seventh 
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year or 1927-28, and that the annual contributions from 1922. 
23^0 1927-28 should rise to or fall to this standard by six equal 
stages.* 

Most of the provinces raised serious objections to this 
scheme, and the three presidencies expressed the greatest 
dissatisfaction with it. But the Joint Select Committee iri 
view of the manifest “impossibility (in such a matter) of ar- 
riving at any solution acceptable to all” and “of removing 
by a stroke of the })en inequalities which are the result of long 
standing and historical causes,” modified the Meston award 
in minor particulars only. The provinces were to pay the 1921- 
22 contributions set down by the IMeston Committee. The 
standard rate the Meston Cominittee had worked out appear- 
ed to them as satisfactory an approximation to the equities 
of the case as was attainable under the present state of our 
knowledge about the capacities of the provinces relatively 
to one another. They also agreed that the provinces upon 
which an excessive burden had to be laid for the year 1921-22 
should be asked to pay a progressively smaller contribution. 
But the socalled standard rate Was after all an abstraction. 
They accepted it only as a basis for the above reductions. But 
for the provinces which had been let off lightly for 1921-22, 
they refused to agree to corresponding enhancements in order 
that in their case also the standard could be reached. In- 
stead, they turned the contributions for 1921-22 of. these pro- 
vinces into the maximum contributions they would ever be 
called upon to hand over to the central government. And 
since Bihar and Orissa had no contribution to pay for that year, 
it thus acquired the enviable distinction of never having to 
make any contribution at all. These changes in. the Meston 
award were embodied by the Joint Select Committee in the 
eighteenth of the. Devolution Rulesl — which, however, the 
Government of India have not found it possible to give effect 
to. There has been a series of lean yeai-s requiring fresh taxa- 
tion; but the scheme, even as pruned by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, is too elaborate to commend itself to any practical 
financier. Another particular emphasized by the Committee 
was that “special consideration’" wae due to Bengal on account 
of its “peculiar financial dilQ&culties.” And, thirdly, they 
advised a very small share to be given to the provinces out 


* See Meitea Eeport table— para. 23. 
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of ^the income tax proceeds collected by each from its own 

subjects.2 c 

The net I’esult can be stated very briefly, b'rom 1922-2!^ 
the provijK-cs taken together have received as their share of 
the income tax about Ks. twenty tive lakhs per year out of a 
total annual income to the central government from this source 
of nearly Hs. l,8tK) lakhs ; this means one and a half per cent, 
or less than three pies in the rupee. Turning to the provin- 
cial contributions, Bengal has so far paid the first contribution 
only (1921-22). In 1922-2:> it persuaded the central govern- 
ment to let it off for three years, so that from 1922-21] onwards 
the latter has only obtained fnmi tlie provinces Hs. 920 lakhs 
per year. And in l92“)-26, linding itself in a f>i>sition to pre- 
sent a surjdns budget ^vitliout additional taxation, :Jje goveni- 
meiit of Imlia reimnubered its repeated pR)mivSe to r duee 
provincial (‘onti*! but ions and eviaitually to ext inguish tliem 
at the earliest [)ossible moment, it exi ended the exemption 
to Bengal for tlirec years more, and re<lnec‘d its total levy 
from the provinces by an additional sum of Its. 250 laklis, 
conferring the beuelit, however, upon four [)roviuces only — 
Madras, to the extent of Jls. 12f> lakhs (50. Panjah, bl 
laklis (24.4‘;o); lakhs (22.1‘,V); ‘^nd Banna, 7 lakhs 

(2.8%).* 

Other essential jKirts of the Monl.igu-(4ieliusford scheme 
arc secured by other ])evolutio»» Rules. Riil«3 24 makes the 
financial rcsixjnsibility for productive and i)rolective irriga- 
tion works in each of the provinces Wiiolly provincial. Even 
the Govenummt ( f India debt for .such Works coiistrueted 
prior to the introduction of the Reforms and not wiped otf 
till then, is transferred to the province (;onceined. Rule 
29 requires each province to estaldish aqd maijifain out of 
its revenues a Famine Insurance Futid for itself, and forbids 
its use except on famine relief, or ffu* works undertaken for 
the prevention of famine, or for protective irrigation worka. 
The total amount to be thus annually set aside by the provinces 
collectively is fixed at Its. one ciorc and seventy-five lakhs, 
and the amount each province has thus to reserve is also pres- 
cribed, in view of its recent famine history.S The unox[Kmded 


• See Finance Department annual volume— Budget, for each year from 
1021-22 onwards. 
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balance in any year is lo accumulated with the interest, 
unt^ tlie total with tin* additions year by year grows to Six 
times the amount lixed b^^ the rule to be aiinually set aside 
out of revenues. It is only when the provincial Famine In- 
surance Fund r(^‘K•h(^s this tiguro that farther annual provi- 
sion for the [uirpose might be suspended. Tagavi recoveries 
and interest, as well as recoveries of loans and interest from 
cultivators helped under the Act of 1884, are to be credited 
to this fund as they are realised; and the unexi^eiided balances 
may alst^ be utilised, as in the jaist, in such indirect forms of 
relief or prevention. Finally the subject of provincial finance 
may be wound up l)y (pioting Rules 19 , 20 and 31 , which 
exjdain themsel v (s. 

'‘19. In casus of (‘inergency the local government of any 
province may b(‘ r(Mpn](‘d by the Governor General in Council, 
with the sanction of ami subject to the conditions approved 
by the Secretary of State, lo pay to the Governor General 
in Council a eontriljiition for any llnancial year in excess of 
the amount re(juired by the piecediiig rules in the case of that 
year.’’ 


‘ ‘20. d'he {*onti i but ions ajid assignments tixed under the 
tueceding lules ^hall Ik‘ a (irst charge on the allocated revenues 
and moiieys of tlu' local governments concerned, and shall 
be ])aid in such iustalmcaits, in such manner, and on such dates 
as the Governor (uMaa.i.l in Couneil may prescribe.” 

“ 31 . F\])end]tine for the purpose of the administration 
of l)oth K.'sejvcd and Iransterred subjects shall, in the first 
instane(‘, bu a < barg(‘ r.ii ih(‘ general revenues and balances 
of (‘a( h proviiire. and I he Itaming of proposals for expenditure 
in regajci to traj^stenxal ami reserved subjects will be a matter 
for agreement f»e(\\(‘en that, part of the government which is 
responsible for tin- admini.st rat ion of transferred subjects and 
that part of tlie govejnmiMit which is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of reserved suhjeets,"^ 

75. Provincial Lajislul ares : Procedure. I’ho 
hhiglish parliamentary system is distinguished, wc have seen, 
by a fusiun <»f the excHiUtive and the legislature. The bodies 
in embargo ol each of those functions of sovcivigiity arc mixed 
up and inllueucc each other continuously. The legislaturo 

20 
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creates and sustains the cabinet ; this, on the other hand, rules 
t'tie legislature and on occasion has the power to appeafcftfrom 
it to the electors at large. The actual w'orking of so complex 
an organisation “involves three problems : first, the regular 
forms of procedure; second, the action of the executive and of 
private members, oper£^ing subject to these forms; and third, 
the methods by which the executive maintains a control over 
its own supporters, and through them over the house itself.”* 
Of these three, the third problem emerges only when the “mi* 
nistei’s” are collectively the leaders of an organised majority 
iu the legislature : i.e it would materialise only as politiciaJ 
organisation developvS in constitueneies and legislatures alike. 
Until then Governors will be constrained to select as ministers 
such prominent members of the legislature as have a more 
or less stable following amongst the other members, and mi- 
nisters and membei’s of council alike will be constrained to 
fish for votes to secure the passage of government measures 
through the legislature. It is only as leiKlcrs come to the 
front steadily supported on political grounds by groups com- 
posed of an increasing number of members, so that the num- 
ber of mcmbei's unattached to any grou]) falls to an insigni- 
licant fraction of the total, and the number of groups in the 
legislature as a whole also falls to five or le-ss, that open ajid 
stable combinations bet\^een two or more groups on ]:K>litical 
grounds will come into existence, and the demoralising and 
underhand practices inseparable from fishing for votes will 
I'case to be necessary. A system of parliamentary responsi- 
bility works at its best only when the whole country is politi- 
cally organised into two parties, neither of them ‘‘irreconcilable,” 
i.e, both loyally accepting the constitution; but it seems that 
in our \;ast and much divided country wo shall not reach a 
two party organisation except only very gradually, and only 
through an organisation into political groups, four or five for 
each presidency. Nor will such groups easily develop the 
power to coalesce into larger political combinations except in 
provinces like Bombay and Madras, where fissiparous commu- 
nalism and parochial narrowness are relatively weak. 

The second of the three problems mentioned above is 
dealt with in the Indian legislatures, central and provincial, 
by an order from the Governor General or the Governor, al. 

• A. L. Lovvell, Govfirnmtnt of Cfifltnd, 1 262, 
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lotting a iiumbci' of days in the session on which ])j’ecedence 
is g^on to the bills and motions of iion-olficial members, and 
theTxovemor General or the Governor has also the power to 
alter such allotment in the course of a session. l The order in 
which these private members’ bills and resolutions are to be 
taken up is settled by ballot. A bill not disposed of during 
the session in which it is introduced is taken up again in the 
next session, and priority amongst such bills depends upon 
the stage reached by each dui*ing the preceding session, and 
amongst bills at the same stage of progress upon the date of 
the original introduction of each. At the end of the period 
for which a Ic^gislature is elected, all such bills as have remain- 
ed unhnislied die a natural death. Lastly, if a member is 
so carck'ss about liis hill that though unfinished during the 
session in which it was iniroduced, lu^ makes no motion about 
it during t wo c<)n.s(M;u1i vc'. sessions thereafter, it lajrses. unless 
in the third session the house |K*rmits its revival Resolu- 
tions, on th(^ other hand, which remain und(‘baled (luring a 
session for waul of time, lapse automaticajly at (he end of 
the session. 

'I’luj hulk ol the Rules and Standing Orders for tlie C03iduet 
of husine^s in each house rical with the ipieslioJis arising under 
(ho first, of tlie tlnve problems mentioned above. The dis- 
tinction betwe<'n Rules and Standinig Orders is that the for- 
mer were mad(' by the ( k»veriior General in Gouncil, sanetion- 
cd by the Scaretary of State in <;oiincil, laid in draft lx?forc 
parhame?it and duly approved by them, whih^ the latter wore 
ill the first instance made by the ( lovernor ( Jencral or tlie Gov- 
ernor in (Amricil but an^ subjc^ct to alteration by the house 
coueerned, with the ^issi^nt of the (k>vcrnor General or the 
Governor; and a Standing Order repugnant to any Rule is 
ipso facto void, but mily to the extent of that repugnance. 
Another distinction is that the Rules lay down general direc- 
tions while the Standing Orders supply the detailed procedure 
by which to giv(^ effect to them, so that both Rules and Stand- 
ing Orders have to betaken together in order to grasp the ac- 
tual procedure regulating the course of business in eacii house. 
The principal items of busmess a legislature is ooncernod witli 
are: — (fi) Questions and supplementary Questions; (6) Motions 
for Adjouniment; (c) Bills and Amendments; (d) Resolutions; 
and (e) the Budget and Grants. Let us briefly note the pro- 
cedure on each of these matters in order; and at the end we 
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shall al«o liav^e to add some other important rules of procedure 
\Yhich may be grouped together as (/) Disciplinary and mis- 
cellaneous. • 

(а) The business each day begins With Questions, and 
the hrst iiour is usually spent in answering them. Every 
question requires notice and must be contiae<l to matter of 
tact; the President may disallow any question if it does not 
primarily concern the executive head to whom it is addressed, 
or if it is not properly worded, or if it is in his opinion an abuse 
of the right of questioning. Arising out of the answer given, 
a supplementary question to further elucidate some matter 
of fact might be asked, but if minister or member of Coun- 
cil to whom it is addressed requires notice for it, it will be treat- 
ed as a fresh question. A question to a non-official member 
must be in eonueetion with some bill, resolution, or other 
matter for which that member is responsible.- 

(б) As soon as questions are over, an adjournment of the 
business of the liouse for the day may be moved to alford an 
opportunity for giving ex])ression to popular feelings and de- 
sires iiiid for the purpose of eliciting the attitude and policy 
of government on some singlt^, sp<‘eific matter of recent occur- 
rence which is of urgent public importance; jnovided that the 
matter has not been akcady discussed earlier in the session, 
or is not coming up later in connection with some other mo- 
tion, notice of winch has been already given. A feW hours’ 
notice of such an urgent matter is all that vyouid be j>ossible, 
and the Standing Orders provide that if the member ha^j hand- 
ed over the matter in writing to the Seeretary or the President 
before the house meets for the day, bis motion would l>e in 
order. And the President has to certify in writing that he 
sees no objection. This corresponds to the* jight of the S[Xiaker 
in the house of comnion.s to decline to submit such a motion 
if he thought that it wavS not s|x;cilic (mough, or not urgent 
enough, or not of sufficient public imj>ortance. But in 
addition to the President, the luiusc has also to show that 
it considered the matter urgent and im[x>rtant enough to spare 
lime for it on that day. And it dues this either by no member 
raising an objection to the adjouniment, r>r in cuvse some mem- 
ber objects, by not less than twentyfivc memfxjrs* rising 

* For the Legislative Assembly the mlniiuum wired U 2ii; /or tlie 
UauAcU of State, 15; for the BeDgal LeglaUtlve (Jouiidl, 30; Ac, 
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in their soata in support of the motion. If they rlo so, the 
Presiaent, infers that the desire for an early dismission is not 
confined to a few niemliers or to one section only of the house; 
an(i he fixes some hour in the afternoon for 1 lie motion. And 
the debate begins at that iionr or as soon as the business for 
the day is completed, unless in the meanwhile the head of 
the government informs the house that such a debate on that 
day would not be in tht^ pufilie interest, or that the matter 
was not primarily the eorieeni of his government, or that it 
concerned afiairs on Which it was not eoni])eterU for the house 
to move any resolution. But if the head of the gov'ernment 
raised no such objection, the debate would lake plae(? and 
the Standing Orders pn'seribed time limits botli for the indi- 
vidual speeches of members on sneh a* motion as well as for 
the discussion as a wholo. 

(c) Th(^ [u’ocaalure with respect to bills is m)t the same 
in any two of our legis]a(in<‘s. But lh(‘ g(‘nera! ])rinoi])les 
underlying tlu' variations in detail an' the sanu' for all. A 
hill has to he piihlisla'd witli a full statcnuait of Objects and 
Reasons. Wlu'ii first introduced the (k'bah' is to confine it- 
self as tar as possible to the jirincipli' of the bill. Hutheient 
time is to be allowed as a rule for t'liciling public opinion upon 
it. A bill that is contentious or in*any (h'gree (-oinplex is to 
Ik* refern'd to a .si'h'ct commit t(‘e of tin* hous(‘. When the 
member in (’barge of th(‘ hill presents tla' ri'jiort oi the select 
<’ommitt(‘e, th(' l)ill as reea>t by the eonimittiN' may l>e re])uh- 
lished and it may thn’after h(' scait back to the eomiuittee 
either without limitation or with iustrU('tions to tlumi to in- 
troduce into it some particular change (3r (dianges. When the 
bill comes finally before the house any member may propose 
amendments; and the hill is considered in detail clause by 
clause with the amendments relating to t‘ach. At the end 
of the debate on each cl luse, the Ihvsidenfc ]>uts the question 
that the clause (or that the clause as amended) stand part 
of the bill. And finally, and as a. rule after an interval, the 
bill as a whole is put to the V(^to in its final form. 

(^Z) A resolution must be on a, matter of general public 
interest; it must be clearly expressed raising a definite issiu? 
and in the form of a sj^HK’ifie recommendation to government; 
and only one such resolution on one and the same matter ia 
allowable in the course of a year. The period of notice requir* 
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ed for it may be curtailed by the President with the consent 
of the member in charge of the department to which th$ re- 
solution refers. Amendments of Which due notice has been 
given and arc otherwise in order may also be debated upon 
along with the resolution, and the President has full discretion 
to put first to the vote either the resolution or any of the 
amendments, and in doing so to put each either in the form 
adopted by the mover or to divide it up into parts and pul 
each or any part separately to the vote. 

(e) The Budget is to be dealt with in two stages. A 
statement of the estimated annual revenue and expenses i ^ 
presented before the end of the current financial year, and ou 
the day or days allotted for the purpose there is a general dis- 
cussion on the statement as a whole, to which the finance mem- 
ber of council has a right of reply. The budget is then recast 
in the light of this discussion and with the estimates adjust- 
ed to the latest actual figures available, and the estimated 
expenditure for each department is presented in the form of 
a demand for a grant to that amount, but the demand must 
present not onl}" the total amount asked for but detailed state 
ments as well, showing the total divided up into items. The 
demands for the transferred subjects are to be kept distinct 
from the rieniands for resej'ved subjects; and the finance mem 
her is frt‘e to include the appropriations for more than <aie 
depart meiil in ont^ ilt niand, and also to present demands, sneh 
as for interest on loans, famine msuranee and rehef, &e., which 
do not fall under any one department, 'fw^elve days as a maxi 
mum* are allotted for the house to get througli these demands 
and not more than two days for any one of them. No motion 
for appropriation is allowed unless it proeeials from the (exe- 
cutive, nor is any motion by a private member in order excej»l 
one to omit or reduce any item in the grant, or to reduce the 
demand or omit it altogether. All motions about items have 
to be disposed of before the motions about a demand as a 
whole. 

>Supplementary estimates and demands for now grants 
or excess grants or reappropriations may be presented wlion 
necessary in the courses of the year, and are to be dealt with 
just as if they Were demands for grants, Hult» 3^ on tht^ 
subject was to the effect that — 

* The maximum time allotted io the ceotral legislature is ilUeeq days* 

t Cor responding to Rule 50 of the central legislature Rules. 
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’*(1) An estimate shall be presented to the lioiise for a 
sup^ementary or additional grant when — ^ 

{i) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to 
be insufficient for the purpose of the current year, or 

(ri) a need arises during the current year for expendi- 
ture for which the vote of the legislature is necessary 
upon some new service not contemplated in the 
Budget for that year. 

(2) Supplementary or additional estimates shall be dealt 
with in the same way as if they were demands for grants.’'’ 

In July 1924, the Bengal Government presented to the 
Bengal Council as a supplementary demand “a grant for ex- 
penditure under the Head 22 — General Administration (Trans- 
ferred) on account of the salaries of the ministers. ’ At Bud- 
get time the legislature had rejected fhis item on the 24th 
Marcli by a majority oi one. And two members of the Bengal 
Swarajya party took the matter to the High Court prajdng 
for on injunction that tht‘ President of th»‘ legislature be 
restrained from ] jutting such a grant to the vote. They relied 
upon the fact that the above Rule (and Rule 31 as well as Rules 
50 and 49 of the Indian lA'gislature Rules which dealt with 
the same subject matter in identjeal terms) did not cover a 
second demand (for a transferred subject) within the budget 
year, for a grant which the legislature had definitely negativ- 
ed at budget time; and they argued that the spirit of the Rules 
and in fact of the dyarchical constitution taken as a whole, 
was incompatible with the course proposed. Mr. Justice 
C. C. Ghosh of the High Court granted a temporary injunc- 
tion (7-7-1024), but added at the same time that the Rules 
would appear to require some amendment in view of the 
unforeseen situation that had arisen. The Government of India 
thereupon amended the above Rules (21--7-1924), adding a new 
subsection between the original subsection ( 1 ) and subsection 
(2),’*' ‘Ts under : — 

“( 2 ) An evStimate may be presented to the legislature 
for an additional or supplementary grant in respect of any 
demand to whicli the legislature has previously refused its 
assent, or the amount of which the legislature has reduced 

' The ohl (J) wae Id conaequence re'numt>eroa &nb*8ocUon <3) 
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either by a reduoliori of the whole* grnnt or by the omisi^ion 
or rednetion of any of tiu' items of (wperuliture* of which tlie 
grant- is composed.” 

In reply to questions on t-lie siibjeel in the central legis- 
lature the government spokesmen relied upon an ol)servation 
of 'the Joint Select Committee in their Report on clause 11 
of the Bill of 1019: that '“in eases where the legislature alter 
the provision for a transferred subject, the Committee consider 
that the (tovernor would be justitied if so advised by the mi- 
nisters in resubmitting the provision to the legislature for a 
review of their former decision, but they do not a])prehend 
that any statutory preseii ption to that effect is required."^ 
The answers in the centra! legislature added that both the 
Secretary of Stat<i and the Covernment of India agreed in 
that view, but in eonse(pienc(* of the tiouporary injunction 
granted by the Calcutta High Court and beeaus(' of the opi- 
nion expressed by the learned judge, tliev had thought it 
'’desirable px majori antfcia to aimaid the rule. " Dr. H. S. 
Gaur’s supplementary (piestion whether the anuaidment was 
not a departure from the cstnldished con-:t it utional practice 
in the house of commons, lefuained unanswered.’*' And 
there is no floubt that t lie anuaulment would lend to weaken 
the position of ministers and nf ihr Icgislatun* relativ(‘ly to 
that of the senior half of the d\ar<*hy, and would t(aid mono 
over to increase the lishing for l)y the c\rcuti\(‘, so as 

to upset an adverse decision of the (egislatun* by a favour- 
able vote at a later date.t 1'he aiuendmetd, theic c an be no 
doubt, is a retrograde step, and is a (jlcar instance in miniature 
of partisan blindness at onr «*nd provoking ecpial blindness 
at the other. 

At th(j beginning of the tinancial y(‘ar a Committee on 
Public Accounts is c|!l|6tituted, two- thirds of whose members 
are elected by the n(Sl*official memlK'rs of the house, by pro- 
portionate rcfwesentation and by means of tiie single trans- 
ferable vote. The remaining members ate nominated by the 
head of the (Government. The Finance Member of Council 
is chairman of this committiH?, and the nature of its duties 
may be roughly indicated by saying that it cnabl<\s the legis- 

♦ Intfii’t Parliamant Vol. IX. pp. 485-7, l80-u0. 

t See 0. N. Banerji for slfJiUai criticism in otroD^?cr langoaga. pp.20S« 
20S, 
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lature to control f ho f‘X])onflitnrc of the administration in some 

(h‘|pil. • 

(f) The house eIo(*lM one of its members to he deputy 
Proaidont,’*' and th(^ President tiominales Ix'sides a panel of 
not more than four ehairmeti. The povver of llie eliair in dis- 
allowing questions, or motions to adjourn, or resolutions, 
lias been already referred to. livery item of business coming 
np before the house requires notice, and i(. rests with the cluor 
to insist upon th<‘ full period of notice or to waive it more or 
less, geiKually in (‘onsultat ion with the member of government 
lo whose d(‘p.artm(‘nt, the matter refers. Then there are what 
might be teiined the disei|jlinarv powms of the eliair. These 
are of various hinds and aniplr in (uieh kind, in all legislatures 
framing their pi-ocednie upon the English model. The visi- 
tors' gallery and th(‘ pri'ss gallery an^ ojHm only to those who 
ohlain tickiUs of admission from th(^ president; and he may 
order them to Ix' rloarxd at any moment. Under tlu^ English 
system the l(‘gislat urt' is a biisiness-likn body wliieh respects 
itself and ke('()S th<* ontsido pnhiie outside. 'Those of its mem- 
lxn*s who would lalluM’ {>iay to t h<’ galhn-y liave fo g(‘t over 
their failing. 'The )>resid(*nt'.'> di'-jei plinary ])OW(a-s o\ m* the 
memlx^rs ihemselv(‘s ai*(* no l<‘ss adiMjuate. Only one member 
addr<‘ss(\s tfi(‘ house ai any time: as soon as Ih' r(‘snnu\s his 
s(‘at se'vmal may jninp up logetNer, hut (lie )>residenl picks 
out on<‘ of them only, and iht' lest hav(‘ to wail their turn. 
.Aeeording to the matter lud'ore the hous(‘, and ae(*ording to 
th(^ stage of t h(‘ diseussion, time limits are prescribed for a 
speaker, but tlu^ pti sident uses liis disengion in enforcing them; 
and he may pull up a sfieaker at any stage of his speech who 
is re})eating himself or is irrek'vant or is othenVise wasting 
time or obstnieting tlu^ (‘onrse business. The president 
has to be equally strict about unparliamentary language or 
personalities or treasonable or otherwise obje(‘tiona])le senti- 
ments. And a member India \ing in a gjSipHy disorderly man- 
ner may be ordmivl by him to withdraw far tlie rest of the day; 
for a second offence of the kind during flu'. same se.s.sion, he 
may punish him with a longer |X'riod of rustication, ff in 
the course of a debate or because of some incident in the house 
itself or outside, feelings are excited and the [iresident sees 
little chance of ordm’lv debate until the atmosphere return.s 

• The Deputy ProBident clp.('to<l must t>e approved by ttie Governor (or 
Governor General) a« a person tit for the honour. If approv^ ig 

withheld, a fresh election is nerc«aar>’. 
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to normal, he may adjourn the house for a short period or to 
the ^ext working day. And in applying the closure, he has 
to see that all parties and all sections of the house have hSd 
a fair hearing. Finally, before putting a question to the 
vote the president can address the house to enable the mem* 
hers to see clearly what they are voting on and what would 
be' the meaning of their vote; and he may take votes by voices 
unless a division is desired, in which case he shall divide the 
house. 


Section 76. Provincial Legislatures : Powers, The provincial 
legislatures constituted under the Reforms are intended to be 
sovereign bodies with regard to the transferred functions of 
government and have greater powers than the Morley legis- 
latures with regard to every matter, reserved as well as trans- 
ferred, naturally pertaining to a representative law-making 
organ elected by the people. Each of them has power, “sub- 
je^ to the provisions of the Government of India Act,” to 
make laws for the peace and good government of the province 
and to repeal or alter as to the province any law made by any 
authority in British India other than itself. And this power 
is either absolute or to be only exercised after the previous 
sanction of the Gk)vemor General. The legislature has abso- 
lute power to make any law imposing for the purposes of the 
province any tax on (1) nun -agricultural land, (2) succession 
or acquisition by survivorship in a joint iamily, (3) any form 
of betting or gambling permitted by law, (4) advertisements, 
(5) amusements, or (6) luxuries, or impose by law (7) any re- 
gistration fee, or (8) a stamp duty other than duties of whdeh 
the amount has been fixed by the Government of India. And 
for the purposes of the local authorities under it it has abso- 
lute power to make any law imposing (or authoi^ng the local 
authority to impose) any cess, rate, duty, or f^, such as ( 1 ) 
a toll, (2) an octroi » terminal tax, (3) a fee or rate in return 
for services renderec^or a tax on (4) land or land values, (5) 
buildings, (6) vehicles or boats, (7) animals, (8) menials and 
domestic servants, (9) trades, juofessions and caUings, or ( 10 ) 
private markets,* 


• For tbts and the Collowln^c par-avrapha Part VI jol the Act. the 
relevaiit surtlon^, alons^ with Scheduled Taxes Hiilen, jMvloue BanctlOU 
UqIm, RoBervation of BlUa Hules, U’e Leirlsintive e||4 

BUudtat Orders of looal CouocUa. 
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Laws imposing any other new tax or affecting the taxes 
and customs duties imposed by the Government of IndiJi» for 
the purposes of India as a whole, or affecting the public debt, 
or the naval military or air forces, or the relations of the govern- 
ment with Indian Native States or foreign powers, or toueuing 
any central subject, or any power with respect to provincial 
subjects which may have been specially reserved for the Gov- 
ernment of India, or about any of the Codes or Acts specially 
declared by rules to be outside the absolute jurisdiction of the 
provincial legislature, or, lastly, affecting any parliamentary 
enactment : — a provincial legislature cannot make or take 
into coixsideration, without the previous sanction of the Gov- 
ernor General. And this limitation of its powers is perfectly 
natural. 

The provincial legislative council has the power to vote 
the budget in the form ut demands for grants, as we have seen 
in the preceding section. If it refuses or reduces a grant which 
relates to a reserved subject, it rests with the Governor to 
consider whether the expenditure is essential to the discharge 
of his responsibility for the subject; and if he certifies to that 
effect, the provincial executive has the power to expend that 
amount ou that subject, just if the legislatuie had voted 
the demand. The Jdint Select Commiltec “wish it to l>o i^er- 
feotly clear that the ]>uwer (reserved to tlte t Governor) is real, 
and that its exeivi'-e '>liould not he regarded a-, unusual or arbi- 
trary, unless the Gos^ernor has the rigiit tu sri ure supply for 
those service^ for which he remain- re.spousjble to ])arliament, 
that responsil)ilit> e.uiuoi ju-tl\ be f.Mlened upon him." Per 
eomhciy the power tlie proviiui.i! <*i>uncil hav; to I'efu.sc or reduce 
the supply fora reservisl subject, .should not be looked upon as 
nominal, itH»iviy bef*aust‘ the Act authorises the Governor 
to override its vote if he thinks it hi.s duty to ilo so. The 
council has the opjKartunity to put ojx record its i*ea.sons for 
its vote. It may have formed the opinion that too much 
money is being asked for that particular serxiee; or that re- 
trenchment is necessary even at the cost of some efficiency. 
Or its vote may be due to reasons unconneeted with the merits 
of the jiarticular demand. It may be duo to a de^in> either 
to draw [lomted attention to a crying grievance, or to propose 
a political For instanc<\ would it not ha j3erfectly legiti- 
mate to beW that full provision for reserved subjects cannot 
be made in a budget that does not include an equally full pro^ 
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vision for transferred subjects ? Even if the Governor's cer- 
tifying power nullifies the vote of the council for the year, ff 
the latter has taken up a position that is sound, its vote can- 
not fail of moral ciTect in course of time; nor would Ihc time uf 
the legislature's cvtaitual victory be far distant if the peo])]e 
are behind the majority who record thar vote. But what is 
essential, both for the dignity of the Icgislatun* and for llie 
political education of tlu* people, is that the action of tlie le- 
gislature should be inspired by a full sense of responsibility. 
To throw out or reduce demands for reserved subjects in a 
haphazard fashion, or- merely because of a vague discontent, 
or of a rooted and sentimental objection to the systorn as by 
law establislied, cannot taring to the legislature any accession 
of strengt/b, influeiu'e. <u- dignity. 

Contiibntions payable to the ( ilovernment of India, the 
interest and sinking fund chargt*s on loans, ex])endituro pres- 
cribed by oi- under any law, the salaries of High Court Judges 
and of persoiLs ap}K)inte<i by the .Seei'etary of State in (/oiincil 
or by or with the approval of the < ‘io\vn, and similar charges, 
are heads of expenditure exrinded by the Ac*t from the eon- 
trol of the provincial couneil. And }H)Wrr is also reserv'od to 
the Governor to authorise such expemlitur(‘ in an emergen(‘y 
as may- Ix^ necessary for the safety or traiKpiillity of the pro- 
vince or for the r'arrying on of any ih‘partment.2 Sueh limi- 
tations and exceptions to Hie general control of a provincial 
legislature would be necessary in the interc'sts of good govern- 
ment, even after tlie firesent dyarchy had (l(‘velofX'd into a 
system of provincial autonomy. 

A bill pa,ssed by the legislature and not assented to by 
the Governor does not hpcoino an act and cannot have any 
effect. This is in strict conformity to the English constitution. 
The convention that the (h-own has no discretion of its own 
and always acts according to the advice of the cabinet, can- 
not grow up hcic^ until political develojuncnt, here creates cabi- 
nets of the English pattern. 

A bill passed by the legislature and assented to by the 
Governor is submit ted to the Govemor Gemwal, and liecomes 
an act and has validity only on the latter also signifying his 
fissent to it. If the Governor General withholds his assent he has 
to give his I'eason for doing bo in writing. This provision means 
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that while the Governor ir> withholding lii« assent has iu view 
the good of the province, lire Governoi- General interferes, only 
i? through oversight the- bill goes beyond what a provincial 
government is entitled to do, or b(‘eause of all Ijidia interests 
being affected, or because he knows that sonicthing similar, 
and applicable (o this j)articnlar j)rovinc(^ along with others, 
is going to be shortly attempted by the (Government of India. 

A bill passed by the legidainre may, and in certain cases 
shall3, b(‘ reserved by the (h>vernor foi' the assent of the 
({overnor Geneial; such a- bill becoim's la w (Uily il the (h)vernor 
General assents to it within six moiHhs. 

A bill passed by the legi>laiuiv ma\ be it'turiied to it by 
the (Govejiior with certain armaidmoiil a l)i]l j^assed by the 
legislature and I’eserved lor t hr a-r^rii!, of i (Go\ ernor C*ene> 
I'al, may within six mordh. * and with t lir as.-iMit f)f the Gov- 
ernor General, be relurni'd to the legislatuK- with lertaiii ajiiend- 
ineiits: the h^gislatuix* may t luai reatiirm t Iu* Ijill with or with- 
out amendment ; hut it (h»es not ljt‘e()m(‘ law uidess, as in or* 
dinary eases, (he Govenioi- aiul the (iovernor (General assent 
to it* 

Or the* ( ioveriior ( G(‘n(*ral may r(*ser\ e a hill submitted 
tf> him in t hi' ordinarv <•( un set *101' lh(' sign i Heat ion of His 
IMajcsty tlie King Kmperor s pleasun' I luueon; and sucdi a hill 
(sinnot beef>m(‘ law unl(‘ss Maj(\sty in ('ouiicil assents to 
it and the ( Jovcaaior ( General iu)tili(‘s the fact. 

Lastly, an act asscuited to hy (he ( lovcrnor (General may 
be disallowed by H. M. in Gomu il and becomes void from that 
date. 

These safeguards ndate to bills wliicb tiu' legislature passes. 
But it may be necessary hu* the' exeeiitive to inlervtuie Udore 
a legislature passes a bill. In sneh cases the inomcnt it is 
introduced, or any amendment thereon is proposed (which 
requires such interxention), tIu' Goxernor may certify the 
l>ill or the clause ortht* aimaidnieiit be objectionable, a.s 

♦ Or at th« next session oi the Icgidaiure ; but the intention to return 
ilto the legislature when It ne.\t ino.tts, nmst i>i notitied within six 
m<mths, 

t A bill reserved for tlic Governor Oeuerai raiinot b*: rt'borvod by 
the latbT lor tlio sij^nhleetion of JJ. M/s pleasiiie th«;reoD, 
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affecting the safety or tranquillity of the province or of some 
part of India in whole or in pari; and under his direction 
the council has to drop the bill or the clause or the amendment 

And the Act provides other safeguards to cover cases in 
which legislation desired by the executive is refused by the 
legislature. The concurrent powers of the central legislature 
can hardly be deemed an effective safeguard, since the central 
legislatiu'c would hardly have the time to attend to provincial 
needs; and moreover the central legislative chambers are no 
less popular than the provincial. 8o when a provincial legis- 
lature refuses to allow an official bill to be introduced or fails 
to jjass it in the form desired by the executive, and if the bill 
ndates to a reserved subject, the Act gives the (Governor full 
discretion to employ what may be (uiUed his potver of certifi- 
caliony if he feels justified in doing so. The (Governor may cer- 
tify that the measure vv'as essential for the diseharge of his 
responsibility for the subject. And lie signs it iuid foi*wards 
it to the Governor General. It is for this higher authority 
to decide whether a state of grave"*" < ‘ me rgency exists, in whidi 
the provincial executive must immediately have the additional 
[>owers the bill would confer. And if that is his opinion, he 
lias full dLscretion to assent to the' measure, whic^h thereupon 
1 becomes an act and can he given effect to at once. But if the 
matter does not appear to him to be? so urgent, his duty is to 
reserve the bill for His Majesty in Council, who cannot take, 
it into consideration until copies of it have been Ix'foro each 
house of [)arliainent feu eight days. Thus under ordinary 
circumstances the act cannot go into (effect until it virtually 
becomes an Act of Parliament. AU that this ;sectit»n achieve ) 
besides is to arm the (k)vemor with ample discretion for an 
occasion of*grav('. emergency, about the existence of which at 
the moment he has to convince thc^ Governor General. And 
the Joint Select Gommiitee observe on this section (»Section 72 
E of the Act; Clause 13 of the Government of India Act, 
1919) :~ 

“The governor should not do so {i.e, use this power of 
certification) until he ha;s given evei*y opportunity for the 
matter to be thoroughly discussed in the council, and as» 
sensible man he should, of course, endeavour to carry the coun- 

• This adjeoUve has be«ii added from* the report of the Joint Select 
Commit^. 
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cil with him by the strength of his case. But if he finds that 

e§nnot be so, he should have the power His Majesty 

will necessarily bo advised by the Secretary of State for lndia» 
and the responsibility for the advice to be given to H. M. can 
only rest with the Secretary of State. But the Committee 
suggest that the Standing Committee of Parliament, whose 
appointment they have advised, should be consulted about 
x\cts of this character.”^ 

Section 77. The Central Execulice. As the Govfunor 
in Council contimu's as the senior half of the dyarchical pro* 
vincial governments, the Central Ji^xecntivc Government, 
t.c. the Governor General iti Council, continues to be the t^re- 
dominant partner in the Government of India as reconstituted 
by the Reforms. But whereas the Morlcy legislature with 
its ofticial majority and without any budget right was a part- 
nor only in name, the new central legislature is a partner de-jurc 
atid a partner de facto, and possesses real power to that extent, 
althougli very much less flian coordinate power. The day 
when it can becotm% in Seeley’s phrcise, the cabinet -making 
(Ugan is not ye(. I’he (h^vernor General is not yet the viceroy 
of the constitutional king of a selfgoverning Dorn nion, inca- 
pable of doing wTong inasmuch as incapable of doing any- 
thing whatever except as ad\nsed by his councillors. VVe 
have dcvscribed the position of the Governor CTcneral from 
1858 to 1920 in an earlier chapter, and here, as a brief remin- 
der of what has been dealt with in detail with some care, we 
will only quote some sentences from one of the most eminent 
writers on the subject. 


‘The Viceroy is surrounded by pomp and awe; ceremony 

walks behind and before him, and does obeisatiee to him He 

tierforms three great functions. He personifies the Crown, 
he represents the Home Government , he is the Head of the 
Administration. 


‘The first is now his proper function . . . .He is the seat of 
justice and mereyf, and catches up in himself, by virtue of his 
office^ the historical traditions and sentiments of rulership. 
The more this is isolated from his other fimctions, the better 
will be our system of rule in India. 
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representative of the Home liovermnent,. .. .lie has 

to *oarry out its policy or resign The amount of this sulj^r- 

dination, however, depends ujion the personality of the 
Viceroy and the Si cietary. Lord Salisbary made this siihor- 
dination apparent with his fist. Lord Morley with his per- 
suasiveness, On ])urely Indian a If airs it scarcely exists (but) 
is most definite when British and Indian interests eonfhet, 
and when the Viceroy, believing that those of India lie in one 
direction, is yet t'orbiddeii to piirsm* it by the Home Govern- 
ment. His siil^ordiiiation in tliis ves]>ect iuvolvc^s the sulior- 
dination of his Coimcil. .. .Again, as custodian of the foreign 
affairs of India he lias to <*arry out tlie policy of the Home 
Government in all matters of Imperial inteiest whether for 
the good of India or nut. but he* is in a jarsition — like Dalhonsie 
— to mak(‘ certain developments ncce.^sary. The rein that con- 
trols him is necessarily sonu'V^hat loose. In his relations 
with the Native Stales, hc‘ has a pretty free Ijand and the 
frontier ]xdicy he pursues must be determined by vvfiat aris(‘s... • 
Nominally, the power of declaring war is withheld from him .... 

“As the head of the Indian Adniinisti-ation he has mneh 
opportunity of acting as autocrat. . . .In ]Ka'fonning this func- 
tion he is limited b}' the India Office and the Secretary of State, 
and by his (own) ( ouiiciJ, but an enlightened Viceroy will also 
take into account what he* conceive.' to be Indian ])nblic 
opinion and will act U[)on it and will take the risks But he 
has to bear his share of any unpofiularity vvhic-h jis (’ouncil 
may receive, 2 and in this position he, like a Ihirne Minister, 
has the country for an oAicial Opposition. 

^‘Obviously, it is undesirabh* that tliis union of functions 
should lastt it cannot last alter the political (;onscioiisn(*ss of 
India has become awakened.’ * 

And Mr. Bamsay MacDonald advi.x^s tfiat the first alone 
is the Governor Generar.s pro{)cn’ function; as ivsponsible self- 
government develops in India, no one would l>e nc'eded to 
perform the second function^; and “the Bresident of the Exe- 
cutive Councir* <3r tlie prime minister would naturally have 
to undertake the third as his sjjeeial pi-oviace. That is to 
say, when India fieeomes a Dominion, one of the sister nations 


J. Kamsay MacDoaald, Govarnment of ln<fia, Cli. ij, 
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of the British Empire. But that day is not yet. And the 
Gqji^ernor General after 1920 has a position little different 
from that of the Governor Greneral upto that date» except 
in two respects only. The governments of the nine provinces 
where dyarchy has been established, are less subject to him 
than before t > the extent that they are subject to the repre- 
sentative legislatu e of each province and its executive agents, 
the ministers. And as we shall see further on, the Reforms 
have altered to some extent the position of the Secretary of 
State in Council, and Section 19A of the Government of India 
Act provides for a ‘‘relaxation of his control” over the 
Government of India. 

The growth of the Governor Geu<*ral ’s Executive Coun- 
cil upto 1920 has been sketched in an earlier section. The 
Act removes the limitation of the number of ordinary mem- 
bers to six, providing instead that the number shall be such 
as His Majesty thinks lit to ajjjjoint. And this subsection along 
with the r)rnission from the Act of any mention of extraor- 
dinary members been availed of to turn the Commander- 
iii-Chief of tlie- Indian army into the seventh ordinary mem- 
ber of eouncil. The qualitieation of at least ten years* service 
of the Crowi in India, the Avt requires of not less than three 
of them, and it permits tlie appointment of a ])Ieader of an 
Indian High (^3url also a.s the Law Member. The Joint Select 
Commiitee advisi^ in their Iteport iliat '‘not less than thre<^ 
members of the (Vnincil should be Indians." This means two 
Indians besides the law member, who would almost a. ways 
be an Indian. And three Indians at least would seem to be 
absolutely necessarv', now that the central legislature with 
its popular majority is more than an advisory body. The 
anticipation of the Committee that ‘‘the members of the coun- 
cil drawn from the ranks of public servants are, as time goes 
on, more and more likely to be of Indian rather than of Euro- 
fK3an extraction,” has been j-ealised from 1924. Mr. (now 
Sir) A. C. Chatterji was tlie first Indian L(^S. to rise to be 
ineml)er of Council in that year, and his place was taken in 
1925 by Sir B. M Mitra of the Finance De^mrtment. But 
when tlie (Vnninander in-Chief hapjkais (o be a soldier who has 
not put in Uni years of service in India, and his colleagues 
hapjien to be a Finance Member who, as in the ease of 8ir B. P, 
Blackett, is an expert imported fixjiii England and a Uiw 
Member, also without the service qualification, out of four 

27 
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remaining posts, three must go to men with service qualifica- 
tions, and the Council must also contain (including the t»aw 
Member) three Indians. That is, unless the Commander-in- 
Chief or the Finance Member or the Law Member possesses 
the service qualification, one of the three men required by 
law with service qualifications, must be an Indian. Another 
requirement of the Governor General’s Council has also to 
be attended to as far as possible, although it would be con- 
trary to policy to make any rule about it. At least two of the 
nine provinces must be represented on the council, and some- 
thing like rotation is also advisable, so that none of the three 
presidencies at least (or four, including the U.P. as a presi- 
dency), remains without supplying a member to the Govern- 
ment of India for too long a period. If this view be sound, 
the presidency of Bombay has a real griev^ance in the matter. 
Lastly, there is also the acknowledged fact that the burden 
of work is too heavy for seven men to bear, and that it is in- 
creasing. An eighth member of council may have to be added 
before long. 

Under a Government of India Order of April 11th 1923, 
the work of the government is distributed into nine Depart- 
ments.* The member of council in charge of (1) Railways 
and Commerce also controls tlie (2) Ecclesiastical Department. 
The other seven members of the Government of India (includ- 
ing the Governor General) are responsible for one department 
each. (3) The Foreign and Political Department, which the 
Governor General keej:>6 in his own hands, involves, in addition 
to the matters implied by its title, a general control over the 
administration of the Chief Commissioners’ provinces, and — the 
Crown being the fountain of honour — all matters relating to 
the Indian Orders and Titles, and all questions of ceremonial. 
(4) The Commander-in -Chief has charge of the Royal Indian 
Marine and the Royal Air Force as well as the Army. The 
other five Departments are (5) Home, (6) Legislative, which 
goes to the Law Member, (7) Finance, (8) Education, Health 
and Lands and (9) Industries and Labour. Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Public Works, Irrigation, Civil Aviation, Geology and 
Minerals, International Labour Organisation, and many other 
matters in addition to those directly indicated by its title, 
are assigned to this last Dej^artment. Forests, Botanical Survey, 

♦ This paragraph should be read :aa supplementing and bringing uptn* 
date what has b$en said on the tubject In para. *4- *7 anti. 
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Survey of India, Zoology, Civil Veterinary, Libraries ajjd 
Re<ferds, Aichaeology and Museums, External Emigration, 
Famine, Local ISelf-Government and other matters besides 
the major ones after which it is named belong to the Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands. ^ 

The rules of business followed by the Council and the 
mutual relations between the Governor General, the Member 
of Council, and the iSecrctary to (Government in a Department 
have been noted on an earlier page. A recent illustration of 
these in a notorious case may be briefly referred to. A pro- 
secution against certain individuals for fraud was launched by 
Government in 11)21, presumably at the instance of the member 
of council in (diarge of the Munitions Department, with the con- 
currence of the Law Member. Then while the case was pro- 
ceeding Sir Thomas Holland, the member of council concern- 
ed, suddenly ordered the prosecution to be given up, without 
placing the matter bclorc the Governor (General or the Council. 
But it is the duty of a member of council to submit “every 
case of major importance in his department with the orders 
proposed by him ’ to the Governor General. And it is also 
the duty of every {Secretary to see that "'the statutory rules 
of business,” drawn up for the Council, “are duly observed;” 
and every {Secretary has also “tlio right of referring at his 
discretion any case (in his department) at any stage for the 
Governor Generar.s orders.” {Sir T. Holland “expressed deep 
regret at his error of judgment in failing to submit the matter 
to the Governor General, and resigned. 

Section 78. The Central Legislature : Structure. VVe have 
said that the changes in the provincial legislatures* and exe- 
cutives amounted to a revolution. No less revolutionary, 
no less fimdamental, were the changes introduced by the 
Reforms in the Indian Legislature. They revolutionised its 
structure, introduced into it the procedure i)roper to a repre- 
sentative law-making body, and armed it with powers 
to legislate, to mould the budget, to supervise the adminis- 
tration and to control the executive, upto a certain point. 
And these powers are conferred upon a legislature composed 
of two chambers instead of one. The more numerous chamber 
of the two is the Legislative Assembly, the smaller, the Coon* 
eil of state. The first house sits for three years, and the 
second for five, unless dissolved earlier;! but, as in the caee of 
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tlie proviuct^, Iho executive is not to rule without the legis- 
lature for uion^ than six months, or even with the permisfion 
of the 8eeretajy of 8tate, for more than iiiiio months. In 
other respect^, too, the Ciovernor General's position is similar 
to that of the (.Governor with nisj^ect to his legislature. He is 
not to be a member of either house, but. he can address either 
or both together, and ho alone convenes, piorogucs and 
dissolves each. 

The Council of 8tatc IiHvS a nominated Hresi<ient;* but 
the President of the more popular house is to be elected by 
itself after the hrst four years, and the lirst President 
chosen for his cxpcrieiiec of the house of commons, and his 
knowledge of parliamentary proeeduic precedents and con* 
ventions. It was his duty not only to set the Assembly going 
on right hues, but also to be the guide and adviser of the pre- 
sidents of the provincial legislatures. 

Both houses have an elected majority. The Council ol 
•State consists of not more than sixty members, thiityfour 
(including one from Berar) elected, not more than twenty 
official nominees, and six non official nominees. The As- 
sembly is to consist o\ not less ! haii one hundred and forty 
members, and fifteen out of every twxmtyone are to be elect- 
ed, and of the rest wffio may be uoininated members, not loss 
than one-third are to be non-officials. The present Assembly 
has 144f members, 104 (including one from Berar) elected, 
and 40 nominated (including 15 non- officials). The number 
for each of the provinces, elected and nominated, is shown 
in the Tables facing this page. , 

The electorates for both chaiabei*s are general, communal 
(Muslim, European or Sikh), and s|iecial (Indian Commei’ce, 
European Commerce, or Landholders),- as in the provincial 
legislatures. Nominations are not made until the results of 
the election are known, and the head of each province is 
consulted in nominating non-officials, so that inequalities 
and defects in the representation from the province might be 
remedied as far as possibie-f The qualifications for becoming 
a member of either hoase are, generally H|)eakiag, the same 
as have \)een noted for the provincial legislatures. Member- 

* The Deputy* Presideat and Chair caea are also nominated. 

I’MoAtfertf ^port, para* 276. 
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ship, past or present, of a legislative body or a title conferred 
foillliterary merit are special qualifications enabling a person 
to be an elector for a general or communal constituency of 
the Council of State, and therefore also qualifying him to offer 
himself for election by that constituency to that chamber. 
Finally, the property qualifications for the Council of State 
are the highest of all, and those for the Assembly are higher 
than for a provincial legislature.^ 

The Muslim hloc in the central legislature, taking the 
elected and nominated members together, appears to be much 
too large from any point of view; and the same criticism would 
apply with the same or even greater force to a majority of 
the provincial legislatures also. The Muslims are to the total 
population of British India as 22 to 100; and the ix)sition they 
could claim either on the score of intellect ual ability or of 
property would be even lower than this. As the Government 
of India observed in their Hfth Despatch on the Reforms, “If 
we were writing on a clean slate, we should greatly desire to 
establish a ratio of Muhammadan seats which would bear a 
closer relation with their strength as a community, ^vhile amp- 
ly fulfilling our undertakings to safeguard them as a minority. 
In determining that ratio in the various ])rovinces, w^e should 
have to start witli certain established data. In the first place, 
the Muhammadans have been definitely promised some elec* 
toral advantage on the ground of their )X)litical importance. 
We should have to measure that advantage and to fulfil that 
])romise. Secondly, the Muhammadans are the poorer com- 
munity, and therefore any property qualification common 
to them and the Hindus wall make the Muhammadan elec- 
torate smaller in pro[)ortion to the Muhammadap census, 
than will be the case with the Hindus. In the third place, 
the census strength of the Muliammadans by no means cor- 
responds to their ]X)litical strength. In Bengal and Assam 
the Muslims are ]X)litically weaker than their numbers would 
indicate, while in the ITnited Provinces with fourteen per cent, 
of the ]X)pulation they are incomparably sti^onger than in Bihar 
and Orissa with 10.5 per cent. Past history and the presence 
of Muhammadan centres count for much. Fourthly, it might 
l>e urged tliat inasmucli jus a majority can always impose ita 
will upon a minority, it d(^es not greatly matter whether the 
Muhammadans in places where t hey are in a conspi( nous mino- 
rity are awarded, for example, fifteen or twenty per cent, of 
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the seats. But we think it a valid answer to observe that 
th€ effectiveness of a minority depends upon its being l^ge 
enough to have the sense of not being entirely overwhelmed. 
Mnally, we should have to remember that whatever advan- 
tage is given to the Muhammadans is taken away from some 
other interest or interests. These considerations would sug- 
gest to us a system of weighting which would lead to differ- 
ent results from those agreed on at Lucknow.* It would 
no doubt involve assumed factors, but these would have a 
more logical basis than those embodied in the compact.”^ 

In 1919 the slate was not a tabula rasa because of the 
EQndU'Muslim pact of the Lucknow Congress, which all the 
leaders of both communities, all other Indian leaders, and all 
organs of opinion that mattered in 1919, accepted unanimously. 
One reason, however, of this unanimity was that the Indian 
was a little doubtful at the back of his mind how far the Gov- 
ernment would endorse the demand. No ruler ever likes the 
initiative or the decision to pass out of his hands on an issue 
of prime importance. But our rulers (in spite of their ap- 
preciation of the principles enunciated above) not only en- 
dorsed the pact, their la\dsh pi’ovision of Maslim represen- 
tation and nomination on the reformed legislatures exceeded 
what the pact itself would have justified. And whereas there 
was not a word in the pact about posts, they have been equal- 
ly generous in the ' share” they have been giving to the Mus- 
lims of the highest executive offices as ministers and members 
of council. But this generosity must be called by a different 
name when wc look at the matter, as every one must, from 
the point of view of the highest interests of India as a whole. 
It may be conceded at once that the Muslims selected were 
the best Muslims available. But no one can claim for a mo- 
ment that they were the best Indians available; and surely, 
if considerations of efficiency must l.>e paramount anywhere, 
they must l>e held to be such in the selection of ministers 
and members of council, for these liigli officers liave not only 
to carry on the administration, they have also to lay do^m 
policy and pilot the shij> of state. The consequences of this 
misplaced partiality of the British rulers liave not been slow 
in ripening. On the one hand, the Muslim apjxitite has grown 
to insatiable heiglffs. On the other hand, .sol>er opinion not 

* Far tlie Luckoow Pact between Hfinclus and Muslims In December 
|yib, «ee pp. arm, 372 , «ntf. 
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merely in Hindu ranks but amongst all non-Muslim Indians 
i.%realising that this cannot go on. Again, the council-emtry 
school of non -cooperators under the astute leadership of the 
late Mr. (1 H. Das found it advisable as a move in their game 
in Congress ])olitics, to go one better in this matter than the 
Government; they proposed a revision of the pact even more 
favourable to t he Muslim community; and this too has has- 
tened the ripening of sober opinion. The Das pact or the 
Lucknow ])aot has no longer any earnest and convinced sup: 
[)ort l>ehiud it outside the ranks of Muslim extremists who 
are Muslims iirst and Indians only in the second place. The 
problem for Indian patriots, Hindu and Muslim, Christian 
and European, is to get together and work out a better struc- 
ture for our legislatures, to be placed unanimously before the 
Statutory Commission, a structure conceived on juster lines 
than those which have divided the country more and more 
during the last six years. 


Section 1^). The Central Legislature: Procedure and 
Paivers . What we have said in a previous section as to the 
procedure in provincial legislatures applied 7nuiatis mutandis 
to these houses also. The quorum for the Assembly is twenty - 
five, for the ('ouncil of State, .fifteen. While any member 
not "‘fluent in English” may be allowed to addre.ss a provin- 
cial legislature in a vernacular, in the central chambers the 
business ‘‘shall be transacted in English,” except that a mem- 
ber ‘‘unacquainted” with English may be allowed to use a 
vernacular. The notice ticcessary for a private bill is in a 
provincial legislature fifteen days for a bill on a transferred 
subject, but for* all other bills in any house, it is^ one month, 
or longer if the Governor General or Governor so desires, but 
in no case longer than two months. The procedure after a 
bill is passed by one house and is sent up to tlie other, is the 
procedure natural in a bicanu^ral legislature, of which both 
the houses are constitutionally coordinate in legislation. A Joint 
Sitting of both chambers it is for the Govenior General to con- 
vene, and at such a Sitting it is the president of the Council who 
presides. A Joint Conference may be held at the desire of 
the two houses themselves; to siich a conference each house 
sends an equal number, the president of the Council takes 
the chair, and the meml^ers settle their own procediu’c, making 
it as informal as the matter to be considered might require 
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And the Rules also provide for a bill originating in either house 
to be referred at any stage to a Joint Committee of both hons<^&. 

The Budget is submitted to lx)th houses for a general 
discussion. The demands for grants arising out of it are, 
under the Aet, submitted for the vote of the Legislative As. 
sembly only. But* of course, the Council of State can express 
its views not only at the general discussion just mentioned, 
but also in the form of Resolutions (as did the Morley legisla- 
tui’es upto 102b). and })ropasals for new taxation and changes 
in any existing tax that might have been imposed by law. 
have to be submitted as Bills, and thus come before and are 
voted on by both tl\o hoiiscvs. 

The procedure as to (piestions, motions for adjoiimment, 
and resolutions is similar to what obtains in the provincial 
legislatures; similar, too, are the limitations in i‘ach ease, the 
differences from the provincial procedure I eing such as are* 
consequeutial ufK>n the difference between the functions and 
position of the central and provincial governmeints. In law- 
making, the central legislature has plenary yiower to make 
laws for all |X‘rsons, all courts, and all places and things with- 
in British India; for all subjects of IJis MajcvSty and all ser- 
vants of the Crown witlifiii i^ndia; for all native Indian sub- 
jects of His Majesty beyond as well as within British India, 
Provided that it cannot make any law affecting an Act of 
Parliament that extended to British India or empowered the 
Secretary of vState to borrow' money for India in England; 
or affecting the authority of parliament, or the allegiance of 
any person to His Majesty, or the sovereignty oj' dominion 
of the Crown over India, in any way whatever.* 

The Act also provides that tin* previous sanction of the 
iSeoretary (J State in Omncil was necessary before any Bill 
could be introduced abolisliiiig a High Court or om]X)wermg 
any court other than a High Court to sentence a Euroyiean 
British subject (or the children of such subjects) to death. 

And the previous sanction of the Governor General was 
required for the introduction of any Bill affecting the public 
debt or the public revenues or imposing any charge upon tin* 

^ Of. p. Idl, aiitt. 
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revenues; or touching upon the reJigion or religious rites and 
cugboms of any class of Indians; or the disciijline and mgin- 
tenance of the military, i aval, or air forces; or the relations 
of the Government with foreign powers or Nativr‘ States; or 
repealing or amending any provincial Act, or touching upon 
a provincial subject, unless power had been reserved for the 
purpose by this Act and the rules made thereunder; or af- 
fecting any Act oi* Ordinance of the Governor General. The 
list is a long Oiie, but there is hardly one of these restrictions 
blit will }>c found on reflection to be reasonable at present 
and lor s<nnc time to come. 8ome of them will continue in 
loict‘ r\'(‘n after dominion status is reached; and the previous 
sanction of tlie Governor General will come to me^an the pre- 
\ ions sanction of his cabinet, when India advances to the con- 
vention that the (Governor General acts only as advised by 
his constitutional advisers. 

No bill becomes law unless passed by both houses and 
assented to by the Governor General; but any such law may 
be disallowed. by His Majesty in Council and it becomes void 
from the date such disallowance is notilied. Instead of as- 
senting to or withholding his assent from a bill passed by both 
chambers, the Governor (ieneraJ may return it to them for 
reconsideration. Or he may reserve it for consideration by 
His Majesty in (biincil, (who wtfiild act on the advice of the 
Secretary of State in Council), and the bill docs not become law 
until His Majesty in Council assents fo it and the fact is 
notified. 

When within six months after a bill has been passed by 
either chamber, the other chamlx^r does not pass it in a form 
acceptable to the first, the Governor General majy convene 
a Joint Sitting, and the bill as ])assed (by a, majority) at the 
Sitting, is deemed t(^ have been duly passed by both. Thus 
the Joint Sitting a])})ears to be a constitutional device (1) to 
expedite legislation, or (2) to obtain an agreement between 
the two chambers which they appeanal unable to anive 
at in any other way within reasunable time. 

The Governor General has full discretion under 1h(‘ Act 
to ''certify'’ as to any bill or any clause of it or any amend- 
ment to it, and at any stage of the proceedings, (hat it affects 
the safety or tranquillity of British India or of any part of 
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it, and to direct that the bill or clause or amendment be diK)p- 
ped. And conversely, when either chamber refuses leave to 
introduce a bill or fails to pass it exactly as the executive want 
it passed, the Act gives the Governor General jx)wer to “cer- 
tify” that the bill is required for the safety, tranquillity or in- 
terests of British India or of any part of it. On the Governor 
General exercising this power, the bill though passed by one 
chamber only or by neither, becomes an Act. And it would 
go into effect at once (and continue in force until disallowed 
by His Majesty in Council — as in the case of any ordinary Act), 
if it be the opinion of the Governor General that a state of 
emergency exists requiring it to be immediately availed of. 
But if there is no such emergency, the “Act” must be laid 
before each house of parliament for eight days at least, and 
presented thereafter for the assent of His Majesty in Council, 
who would decide in such a case on tlie advice of the Secretary 
of State and the Cabinet; and these in turn would formulate 
their advice in accordance with the attitude of the parliament 
in the matter. Thus such an “Act” would go into force only 
when His Majesty in Council a-ssented to it and the fact was 
notified by the Governor General in TndiaS 

This power of “certification,” therefore, reduces itself 
on analysis to two parts: (1) emergency power; (2) the plenary 
power of parliament to legislate for India itself or by allow- 
ing a subordinate to do so, under proper safeguards. To 
object to the second part is futile. And every executive, which 
is not an absolute tyrant, must have emergency power in one 
form or another. The absolute monarch alone does not need 
it, simply because day in and day out he is always exercis- 
ing a power that knows no law, except his own will. The 
executive in a self-governing India, whether within the Bri- 
tish Empire or outside, will be as unable as ai^y other exe- 
cutive to do without emergency jx)wer in some shape or form. 
A constitution that allowed no extraordinary action of any 
sort even by the head of the State, whatever the emergency, 
would have to be smashed up every time there was a grave 
emergency. 

But leaving abstract argumentation, let us note briefly 
the cases in which this power of certification has been ac- 
tually exercised by the Governor General. The first case 
occurred in September 1922. The Narendra Mandal (Cham- 
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ber of Princes) haci requested government to renew the protec - 
tmn from scurrilous attacks in newspapers and publications 
in British India that had been accorded to Native Chiefs^ and 
their administrations by the Press Act from 1910; protection 
of which they had been inadvertently deprived when that 
Act was repealed. The Government of India after full 
deliberation with local governments and the Secretary of 
State decided that they were “bound by agreements and 
in honour” to continue that protection. And they drafted 
a short bill embodying in it the relevant clause from 
the Press Act and adding that no such prosecution could 
be started except with the permission of the Government 
of India. But when this Indian States (Protection 

against Disaffection) Bill, as it was called, was brought 
before the Assembly, that house refused to permit 

its introduction. It had the right to do so. But it was 
hardly the right action to take about a matter of this cha- 
racter. In the relations between the British Government 
and Native States we are always in the region of high policy, 
and the Government of India took this refusal of leave by the 
Assemblj% as itself an adequate reason to display before the 
Native States in its fullness the exceptional legislative power 
with whicli it was armed. The Governor General certified 
that the Bill was essentia] for the interests of British India 
and recommended the Council of State to })ass it in the form 
in which he was placing it before them. The Council debated 
it fully; several important amendments were considered; and 
they were either dropped on the ground that no change in law. 
even if theoretically an improvement, was contemplated at 
the moment, or w'cre negatived on the government giving 
the assurance that any defect or hardship discovered in work- 
ing the Act WTHild be remedied. And the C^ouncil passed the 
Bill without amendment,* at the same time that they acquit- 
ted themselves with credit in an unexpt‘ctcd and delicate 
situation by their scrutiny of a measure in consequence of 
which the British Indian subject liable to be charged, would 
have as his real prnseculor -an opjionent of such influence and 
resources as a Chief. 'Faking a broader view, it is also obvious 
that, the decisive factor in the incident is not that the bill was 
a piece of legislation, but that it was a matter concerning the 
executive government in its foreign department. 

* Lord Eeadiiag’s address to tlie legislature, 6-9-1922, au4 ^6 
Froceediags of the Council of State, 26-9 A 26-9-X922. 
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The Indian Finance Bills of 1923, 1924, and 1925 nie our 
next instances. We cannot examine them at length; we hwe 
not 'the space for doing so, nor is a book of this character tSe 
right place for elaborate statistics and technicalities. An in- 
crease in taxation is never popular, nor could any piece of taxa- 
tion be more widely unpopular in India than the doubhng of 
a tax so intensely disliked as the salt tax. Instead of acquiesc- 
ing in any increase of it. Modem India should strain every 
nerve to reduce it below Re. one a maund, 'if there is to be 
any decency in taxation at all.”* Secondly, if the people have 
an aversion to additional taxation, the departments have an 
equally rooted aversion to retrenchment. Left to themselves 
the departments will retrench little, and even in a series of 
lean and difficult years they wiU never retrench enough unless 
forced to do so. The representatives of the people have to 
exert a continuous pressure to obtain any substantial results. 
The Assembly of 1923 can claim that but for their dogged 
fight the Tnchcape Committee might not have been 
appointed so soon, or given so free a hand. And, 
on the other hand, the executive government can also 
claim that but for the power of cei1 iiication the deficit 
in the budget would have remained uncovered in 1 923, for 
the fifth year in succession. Thus we may leave 1 923 with 
the remark that both the legislature and the executive did their 
duty,3 although at the moment there were few Indians who 
could take a sufficiently dispassionate view to recognise this. 
The moral of the Indian Finance Bill, 1924, is altogether 
different. The 8warajists entered the legislatures with a view' 
to wreck the Reforms from within; they rejected the first four 
demands for grants — such important items as <>ustoms, In- 
come Tax, Salt, and Opium; they voted for the remaining de- 
mands with ^ only nominal reductions; ])oth in rejecting and 
in accepting they l)ehaved vvitliout reference to the merits 
of any demand; on the Finance Bill coming up with tfie first 
four demands restored but with the other items in accordance 
with their votes, they refused to consider it; and lastly, on a 
fresh Finance Ihil being submitkd so modified and reduced 
that it provider! the bare necessaries for carrying on the admi- 
nistration. ami balancing the budget, they refused to consider 
that also. This series of a<‘ts furnishr^.s such a. record of 
irresponsibility and rer^klessness in legislators that it would l)e 
difficult to find a paralird to it in the history of reprejsenlati ve 

♦ p. 26 . anU. 
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^ovommontfc}.'^ The caBe of the Indian Miiance Bill, 1925, 
i# almost iasignificant when compared to either of the •two 
preceding years. Wc may therefore relate it so as to illus* 
tiato the complex pro(H)dure in some detail. The Govern- 
ment resolution for th<', separation of the Railway Budget 
from general havjng been accepted by the Assembly (20-9-1924), 
the Railway Budget was presented for general discussion on 
the twentieth of February. /Viising out of this, fifteen demands 
for grants were phiced before the .^\ssembly to vote on, out of 
which it reduced four. 'J’he CJeneral Budget was submitted to 
the two houses on tlic tweiityeightli J^'ebriiary, and, arising 
out of it, sc veuty three- demands for grant;S had to be voted 
on by the /Vsscmbly, r)ut of which it reduced six. But three 
out of these*- leu reductions were nominal, viz. the reductions 
of Rs. one hundred each in taxes on liieomc, JSall, and Opium, 
The Governor General in ( 'Oiincil restoied two and i)artially 
restored a third out of the remaining seven reductions, con- 
sidering tlic restoration essential to the diseliargc of his res- 
jxinsibilitics. Xoxt, the Indian Finance Bill embodying the 
changes in taxation projjo-scid in the Budget was introduced 
in the Avsseiubly on the 28th February, and was passed by it 
on the 1 8th Marcii with one alteratiuu : it reduced the salt 
tax from the propostal rate of one rupie and four annas to 
one rupee per inaund. 'file Gouucil of JSlate, however, passed 
it without any reduction in the rate; and when the bill as pas- 
.sed by thi* Council returned to the iVsseuibly because of this 
difference in wliat tlie two houses had done, the Assembly 
agreed to accept the rate of one rupee and four amias. Finally 
the Indian Finance Act, 1925, and the Budget for 1925-26 
with the final figures were notified on the twentyeighth of March, 
after thirty -six days of hard work by both the houses. 

The momlieis of the t.eiitral legislatiu'c have failed 
equally with those of the provincial legislatures in organising 
themselves into staldc political parties. And the present 
constitution cannot l>ecomo an instrument to secure for the 
country a pn^gressive advance tow^ards selfgoveriiment until 
they do so. Two stable ]^)oUtical parties inside the legisla- 
tures as wt'U as amongst the voteis at large, both loyal not 
merely to tlie land as a whole and the })eople as a whole but 
also to the State and the Constitution and the Flag as by law 
cNstablished, both of them at one in this fundamental matter, 
but differing radically from each other in their conception of 
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fche welfare to be won by means of the State, its laws, and its 
administration and policy, — as individualists or as consdl- 
ratives differ from their political opponents, while at the same 
time acknowledging them to be as good patriots as them- 
selves: and each of the parties having masses of adherents in 
every one of our creeds, communities, and partial nationali- 
ties, at present warring against one another: — that is the poh- 
tioal organisation capable of deriving the maximum benefit 
and winning the maximum freedom out of representative 
institutions of the English type, based upon tlu' ideal of a chain 
of responsibiUty connecting the cabinet minister at fhe apex 
of the socio-poHtical pyramid, with the humble voter at the base. 
Such a pohtical organisation we have so far failed to produce. 
And it is impossible to tell how long it will take for a va^st and 
ancient country like India divided into warring camps full 
of animosities, suspicions, and differences, with their roots in 
a past stretching back to over a thousand yeai-s, (o develop 
a political organisation of this character. Nor is this all. VVe 
not only fail to see ourselves how great and real is this obstacle 
to our progress, when any one tries to open our eyes to it, 
we suspect him at once of being unfriendly to us, and have 
not the shghtest hesitation in attributing inteiested and un- 
worthy motives to liim. 

« 

Due allowance being made for this baffling handicap, 
the central legislature will be seen to have already played a 
not imworthy part in achieving a fair amount of excellent 
and necessary work by virtue of the power and position the 
constitution confers upon it. So much so that although it has 
been in existence for such a short time, there is already no 
comparison possible between it and its predecessor, the Morley 
legislature. Lord Reading told it on the twentyfifth July 
1923: — *“AU matters of importance to India are reflected in 
your Questions and Resolutions. When 1 first came to India 
my impression of the burning questions of the day in Indian 
opinion was as follows. There was a deep tide of resentment 
r^arding curtailment of liberties, such as the statutory 
restrictions of the freedom of the Press, the repressive laws, and 
particularly the Rowlatt Act. Strong views were expressed 
to me as regards the army, its composition, and the burden 
of military expenditure. The military position was represent* 


* CondeoMd. 
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ed as showing a total want of confidence in India. The ab- 
s^ce of any regular scheme of Indianisation of the army •was 
quoted as designed effectually to prevent the ultimate rea- 
lisation of responsible selfgovernment. India was represent- 
ed as dominated in fiscal matters by the economic interests of 
Great Britain. Finally, the bureaucratic government were 
charged with having established for the perfection of their 
own ends an unduly complex and expensive administrative 
machine out of all proportion to India’s resources. 1 need 
hardly recall to you how the case now stands. For I know that 
you count the measures which have been adopted by my 
Government on the strength of your representation of pubhc 
opinion in these matters, among the most j)riceless pages in 
your annals. (Moreover,) there are other matters to be men- 
tioned of a more constructive character which will have an 
important and beneficial effect upon the future of India; such 
as the Indian Factories’ x\mendment Acts, the Indian Mines’ 
Act, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In the Indian 
Emigration Act the final decision of measures for the protec- 
tion of Indian emigrants has been vested in the legislature 
itself. The law abolishing racial distinctions is a ] 3 ermanent 
monument of the mutual desire to work together to a common 
understanding. Jn the Criminal Procedure Amendment Act 
the legislature brought to a successful conclusion a task that 
had occupied nearly a decade. You may not have accom- 
plished in the short t)enod (of three years) aU that you had 
hoped. You may perhaps find the paee of progress too slow. 
But can you point to greater achievement for India during 
so brief a period ? Would other means have accomplished 
80 much ?” 

The second triennium, too, has much to its ‘credit; and 
if it turns out that it has really taught the coimtry, once and 
for all, the futihty of ideologue intransigency, it would be 
impossible to value the achievement too highly. 

‘Tt is the clear intention of the Act that the ix>licy and 
decisions of the Government of India should be influenced to 
an extent incomparably greater than they have been in the 
past by the views of the Indian Legislature; and the Govern- 
ment will give the fullest possible effect, consistent with their 
own responsibilities to parUament, to this principle of the new 
constitution. From now onwards your influence will extend 
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to every sphere of the Central Government. It will be felt 
in ,'3very part of its administration.” Tliis is what Englund 
proclaimed to India when inaugurating the Assembly.* This 
is the only right lest to apply in judging the new legislature; 
and in doing so the historical mind cannot overlook the car- 
dinal fact that this infant and foreign institution is the agent 
of heterogeneous millions w’^ho have never known what it is 
to exert their will as a united nation. 


Seclion 80 . Cfutnyes in Ihr Home Govern tnent. The last 
organ in the complex machinery constituting the government 
of British India is the Secretary of State in Council. We 
have seen that ihv. principal change of structure in the 
Government of India introduced by tl)c Act ( f 1920 is the 
evolutionary change in the structure of the central legislature. 
But this itself has brought tlic irreriiovahlc executive, 
(consisting of the Governor General in Council) face to face 
with a ]>opular legislature free from the responsibility of 
having to reduce its own theories to pj actiee. And parhamtmt 
has deliberately yoked the two together in this transitional 
constitution, with the intention of thus gradually changing 
the executive from the autocrat h; tem])erament it ha.s 
inherited from th * past, to one required in the head of a 
selfgoverning democracy. As Lord .Meston observes , — '*\ 
think w’o must assume that ^the purpose was charly to 
habituate the executive, even in discharging its own func- 
tions, to rely more and more upon the .'support of the 
legislature, and less and less upon the support of the 
parliament accorded through the {Secretary of State. Under 
the old dispensation, if a Viceroy jaoposed to introduce a 
new policy, he had to persuade the Secretary of State of 
the necessity for it, and of its wdsdom; he had also to get the 
Secretary of State's consent to the measures for financiiig 
it. Under the new dispensation, the Secretary of State 
will be difficult to persuade, unless the scheme has Hi's I 
obtained the blessing of the Indian legislature. .. .Thus 
under a puzzling constitutional form there is being effected 
a remarkable irausferenct* of fK^w'er, or ut least of infiuenc(‘ 
so significant as to Ik; barely distinguishable from |X)wer.”t 


* H.K.H. The Duke; o( Connaugbt’B addraes, 
t llfetrt tad liiitaB, New ConstitMtiou <*f Ifclin, pp. 
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And this change from a legislature advising freely but 
without any power to modify executive decisions at all, to 
Olll endowed through its budget right with an influence so 
materia] as to make it a partner of the ex cutive, although 
a subordinate partner, cannot but necessitate corresponding 
changes in the position and powers of the Secretary of State 
in Council. The changes introduced in the law itself are 
few.l The India Council is now to consist of a smaller 
number of members, eight to twelve only, each appointed 
for a shorter term (viz. five years), and the service or 
residence qualification noted in an earlier chapter is required 
of only half the number. A new officer called the High 
Commissioner for India is created, to whom may be delegated 
‘‘any of the powers previously exercised by the Secretary 
of State or the Secretary of State in Council in relation to 
making contracts,” so that he could act for such purposes 
and also as the accredited Agent in England of the Indian 
governments, central and local. The sections detailing the 
matters for whicli the concurrence of a majority of the India 
Cotmcil was required are repealed or modified, doing away 
altogether with socalled financial veto of the council. ♦ 
The procedure and rules of business are simplified and left 
to the discretion of the Secretary of State. Power is given 
to the Secretary of State in Council to “regulate and restrict 
by rule” their ‘‘superintendcnci% direction and control” 
of the government of India. And finally the salary of the 
Secretary of State and of the members of his council and part 
of the expenses of the India Office are now to ]>e paid from 
the British treasuiy. 

The changes thus introduced are more substantial than 
the above list would at fii*st sight indicate. Even under the 
Act of 1858 tlie India Cbuncil had no real power in matters 
which the Secretary of State decided as a member of the 
cabinet, or in matters wliicli wore secret or urgent. But the 
Act of 1020 reduces it to an advisory body only in all 
matters except those in which it is, under parliament, a 
guardian of the vesO^d interests of the alMndia and higher 
services, and a trustee for the property and revenues of 
British India. It is in these two matters only that the 


* See pp. 00. 01 and 07*8. tntt. Also Ilei>ort, Ortwc 
Home Adiuiniatratiou of fndlau Affaloi, para. 12. 
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powers of the Home Government are to be exercised in 
accordance with the advise of this expert body. ^ 

The Crewe Committee distinguished between the political 
and administrative functions of the Secretary of State and 
those which he attended to as the agent of the Government 
of India, and recommended that the latter be handed over 
to a new officer and office subordinate to the latter.* They 
judged that the reform would mark the advance of India 
"‘towards Dominion Status.” The Act provided for this, the 
new office and establishment were created by an Order in 
Council of the thirteenth August 1920, and the late Sir W. 
Meyer was appointed the fiist High Commissioner. 2 The 
Indian Stores, the Indian Students’, and some minor 
departments of the India Office have been transferred to the 
office of the High Commissioner and he also acts as the 
agent of the Indian governments in England. Under these 
arrangements and with the Government of India as the 
supreme authority, it will now be possible to cut down 
purchases from England and substitute for them Indian 
articles in the purchase of government and railway stores 
in increasing measure. f Waste or bad bargaining like that 
of the sums spent upon the dredgers for the Bombay Back Bay 
Reclamation will now be exposed more and more to Indian 
public opinion. Moreover,* as the principle involved in the 
separation comes to be fully applied, the India Office will 
eventually retain only its [>olitical and administrative 
functions, the entire charge for these will fall upon the 
British treasury, 2 and the house of commons Indian debate 
in the committee of supply will become more real than the 
annual Indian debate has usually been during the era from 
1858 to 1920. The Joint Select Committee’s recommen- 
dation that there should be a bi-cameral standing committee 
for India has also been accepted, and this too will tend 
to keep parliament better informed on Indian questions 
than in the past.f 

The relaxation of the Secretary of State’s control in so 
far as it may appear necessary or expedient to give effect to 

• ertwt Report, para. 20. For this Report see Mttkhtrji, Indian Constitu- 
tion part II, pp« 

t See, f.f. The Speech of Sir C. Innes latrodaclng the hallway Budget 
for 1 905-26 In the Assembly, 20-2- 1*^5. 

X See MMtfertf Report, para«. 200-295; il.S.C. Report on cUusae 31-85. 
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the purposes of the Kefurms is to be carried out by the 
Secretary of State in Council by means of Rules which, 
wfcn relating to transferred subjects would be valid as sbon 
as promulgated and would continue in force until parliament 
annulled them; or of Rules relating to subjects other than 
transferred, which, however, must be approved by parliament 
before they could be acted upon. The principle which such 
Rules are to apply was described by the authors of the Report 
on Constitutional Reforms as the voluntary retirement by 
parliament from the exercise of its sovereignty on matters 
which the voters in India were ready to control by means of 
their elected representatives acting through their own 
responsible executives. The Crewe Committee described the 
same principle in other phrases when they recommended 
that where the executive government and their legislature 
were in agreement, the Home authorities should not interfere 
except only for the sake of the highest interests of a State, 
viz. safety, tranquillity, or good government, or of some 
paramount object of Imperial policy.* And the Joint Select 
Committee reiterated the same principk* even more empha- 
tically. Hence the Rule made by the Secretary of State in 
Council for transferred subjects i.s a .self denying ordinance 
and lays down that his "‘powers ^pf superintendence, direction 
and control shall in relation to these subjects be exercised 
only for the following purposes, ^viz.: — 

(1) to safeguard the administration of central subjects; 

(2) to decide questions between two provincial governments 
when they theniselvCvS fail to arrive at an agreement; 

(3) to safeguard Imperial interests; 

(4) to determine the position of the Government of India 
in respect of question-s arising between Indi^- and other 
parts of the Empire; and 

(5) to safeguard the exercise and ix^rformance of his powers 

and duties arising out of 

(а) the newly created High Commissioner's office; 

(б) provincial boxTowing; and 

(c) the parliamentary privileges of the alMndia .^^ervices.'’ 

The Governor has thus full authority to sanction expendi- 
ture on transferred subjects to the extent of a grant voted by 


• Paras. 13-15. 
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bis legislature, exoept where before he could include an item in 
a Remand for a grant he is required to obtain the prev^us 
sanction of the Governor General in Council or even of the 
Secretary of State in Council.^ 

No statutory Rule was found possible with respect to 
reserved and central subjects or functions, since these still 
remained outside the sphere to which dyarchy was being 
applied, and thus inside the sphere of parliamentary control as 
in the past. The change in this sphere — apart from delegation 
of his powers by the Secretary of State* — could for the 
present only be a change in temperament and in practice, 
which by force of habit might soUdify into convention having 
all the force of statutory Rules. And the Joint Select 
CJommittee explaming this, laying stress upon the new legis- 
latures with budget rights and elected majorities, and bearing 
in mind the purposes of the Act as set forth in the Pream- 
ble, select for particular emphasis a special case requiring 
relaxation of control from England. 

“This examination of the general pro£x>sition leads inevi- 
tably (they observe) to the^ consideration of one special case 
of non-intervention. Nothing is more than likely to endanger 
the good relations between India and Great Britain than a 
belief that India’s fiscal policy is dictated from Wlii.ehaJl in 
the interests of the trade of Great Britain. That such a belief 
exists at the moment there can be no doubt. That there ought 
to be no room for it in the future is equally clear. India’s 
position in the Imperial Conference opened the door to nego- 
tiation between India and the rest of the Empire, but nego- 
tiation without power to legislate is likely to lemain ineffec- 
tive. A s&tisfactory solution of the problem can only be gua- 
ranteed by the grant” to India of fiscal autonomy. “It cannot 

be guaranteed by statute It can only therefore be secured 

by an acknowledgment of a convention. Whatever be the 
right fiscal policy for India,. . . .it is quite clear that she should 
have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Bri- 
tain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa. In 
the opinion of the Committee, therefore, the Secretary of State 
should as far as i)ossiblo avoid interference on this subject when 

* Sec Boles rc* Expenditure by Government of India on sobjecta otiier 
than TrsiislerTed and Boles rs, expenditore by a Governor to ( 'oancil on 
Beserved Provincial Sobjeeta (BancrJI, pp, 40S-47O) 
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the Government of India and its Legislature are in agreement, 
aiil they think that his intervention, when it does take pWce, 
should Ibe limited to safeguarding the international obligations 
of the^Empire or any fiscal arrangements within the Empire 
to which His Majesty’s Government is a party.” 

We have noted in an earlier chapter that under the exi- 
gencies of the Great War and in order to help England with a 
handsome contribution Sir W. Meyer and the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council raised the duties on cotton imports by four per 
cent, without any increase in the countervailing excise, and 
that the cotton interests in England had to rest content at 
the moment with a resolution in parliament that the matter 
should be reviewed at the end of the War.* Lancashire lost no 
time in pressing for this, but in March 1921, the Secretary of 
State informed them finally and decisively that it was absolutely 
impossible for him to interfere with the right of the Govern- 
ment of India to consider the interests of India first, just as 
the government did in every other part of the Empire. In 
the meanwhile a committee of the old central legislature had 
reported (March 1920) that the best method of considering the 
future fiscal policy for India would be by means of a Commis- 
sion vdth power to take evidence from all the interests concern- 
ed in various parts of the country. The members of the new 
x^ssembly did not allow this report to be overlooked, the Indian 
Fiscal Commission was appointed in October 1921, with Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola as president, and it reported in July 
1922 in favour of a policy of discriminating protection, to be 
applied to selected industries only after full investigation by 
means of an expert Tariff Board.f And as soon as the Assembly 
met again, the executive and the legislature, ^ by mutual 
consent, enunciated the new fiscal policy of India in terms of 
far reaching import. s To those who look at the matter histori- 
cally from the days of John Company onwards, and can note, 
moreover, that England’s economic }X)sition today, — with her 
illiberal creditor and bankrupt debtors, with her intractable 
coal strike and her million unemployed — is none too favourable, 
this sudden advance by India to fiscal industrial and economic 
freedom, which even ten years ago no one could have dreamed 
of as possible, is not the least remarkable of her solid gains 
through Montagu’s Government of India Act, 1920.® 

* Pp. 261*8 anti. 

t Eeport, Indian Flaoal Oommlsalon. 
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^Section 81. Some of our Problems. An irremovaj^e 
executive and an irresponsible legislature are thus working 
together in the Government of India, and the friction between 
the two does not cause a breakdovm because the legislature, 
in spite of its budget right and its law-making power, 
is only a subordinate partner. Or, if we look at the provinces, 
ministers who are not yet leaders of their councils and mem- 
bers of the executive council who owe no allegiance to the 
legislative council are working together, and the friction 
(though greater) does not cause a breakdown even there, 
because the ministers are more like government officials and 
administrators and not yet tribunes of the people. Nor are 
these the only obstacles we have to surmount in our advance 
to Swarajya. In fact, what 1 wish to emphasize most in this 
concluding section is that the constitutional obstacles in the 
path of our advance are not the gi'eatest nor tlie toughest 
of our problems. I cannot help thinking we are making far 
too much of our constitutional obstacles. We arc* attaching 
far too mucli importance to the merely legal amendments re- 
quired in the instrument known as the Govcinraent of India 
Act, 1920. Dyarchy has many serious defects undoubtedly; 
the Government of India as at present constituted cannot be 
defended by any school of political science or pliilosoph}" ex- 
cept merely tis a temporary makeshift. But it is possible to 
make too much of all this. And it h one of ilic most conclusive 
proots of our political immaturity that wc devote too much 
of our thought and our feeling to this, and thus are not 
directing sufficient mental and en\otional energy to |)roblems 
which are both incomparably graver and deeper. 

A. 

NATIVE STATES. 

Our Native iStates are one such pi(d»lem. It is no use 
closing our eyes to it. ft is futile to kef p repeating that this 
problem can wait until we have attained eom])lcte Swarajya 
in British India; that we shall know then what to do with Na- 
tive States. We shall never attain full Swarajya in British 
India unless the mass of Indian humanity in the Native States 
is marching with us. Equality before the law' and modernised 
progressive administration must Ikj secured to the inhabitants 
of all the larger Native 8tates, as they have been iik some few 
of them. The light of j)ublicity must play U|>on the acts and 
intentions of th^ executive in all the larger Native States as it 
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already does in some few of them. Men appointed to posts 
high and low must be selected according to rule and for tl^ir 
qualifications in all the larger Native States, as is already the 
custom in some of them. And the Chief and his bureaucratic 
ministry must become more or less amenable to popular in- 
fiuence exerted through representative institutions in all the 
larger States as is already the case in less than half a dozen. 
None of these reforms is inconsistent in the slightest degree 
with treaty rights or with the hereditary position of any of the 
Chiefs, even the most exalted; for otherwise they could not 
have become so well established as they are in the best Native 
States. What is wanted now is a rapid extension of these and 
similar reforms in all the larger States without exception. 

But the larger of our Native States number less than twen- 
tyfive; about a hundred are hardly large enough to .sustain 
a selfsufficient administration of the modem progressive type; 
and the rest, numbering several hundreds, are too small for 
separate existence; some are so ridiculously small that one 
could pass through several of them in an hour’s ride. It is 
al>8urd to lump together all this variety under a single category, 
and treat every item in the entire mass as sacrosanct. And 
the so-called Chiefs of such tiny or fractional States never have 
done — never can do anything- — ^for their i)eople. How could it 
be ex^Kicted of them? The sooner these i>etty Chiefs are pen- 
sioned off and their teiTitory turned into British India, the 
better for all concerned. Even the Chiefs and their descend- 
ants freed from their hereditary bondage to a hollow unmeaning 
misleading and antiquated j>ositiou might develop into useful 
members of society. Each of these territories is, no doubt, a 
mere fraction, supporting only a few hundred or a few thousand 
people ; but there are so many of these shreds and •patches that 
when added together, the land and the |M>pulatioii w’ould form 
a material accession to British India. 

In some parts of India the territories of two or more Native 
States are interlaced. I’he fact is that as soon ns the pro- 
tecting shadow of the British Umbrella (Symbol of Paramount 
Power) fell upon a tract, it ixjtrified the tract just as it was 
at that moment, and all the accidental anomalies of the moment 
have continued unaltered and unalterable for a century or more. 
How long are they to continue, when all aro\md the tide of 
radical transfonnation is rising more rapidly thap ever in the 
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past ? A friendly arrangement betwen the Chiefs concerned, so 
that each gets a territory more compact than before, is all tl^t 
is necessary, and would conduce to the lasting benefit of all 
concerned. 

But the fundamental problem will be no nearer solution 
even after these three highly beneficial informs have been 
accomplished throughout Native States India. For the 
fundamental problem of our Native States is the problem 
of those chiefdom.s among them, about a hundred in number, 
which are hardly large enough for individual existence, and 
of those other ehiefdoms, much more numerous, eac h of which 
is distinctly too small for a selfsufficient administration on 
modem progressive lines, and yet is not so small as to be ranged 
with the tiny or fractional States mentioned above. Moreover, 
it is one of the ironies of the situation that the best and the 
most representative types of the real Indian Chief time, 
tradition and environment have moulded him, are to be 
found neither in the smaller nor in the larger but in this in- 
termediate class of our Native States, which, taken in the 
lump, constitute more than a moieiy of the problem as a whole. 
If any out of the hereditary autocracy and aristocracy of India 
deserve to survive and hand on to the future the torch of the 
stoned past^ one is tc.'inpted to say that Rajas of this inter- 
mediate class deseive the honour much more than their bre- 
thren above them or below. But, in India as throiigliout the 
world, — 

“The old ordrr ehangeth yielding place to new. 

And God fultils Himself in many ways, 

i^vst one good custom should corrupt the World.” 

What is the goal of our jx)Iicy in India ? To wants what haven 
are we to steer the ship? (sour coneeption of the eventual 
futures of India a sisterhood of sclfgoveniing States with the 
Central Government enveloping them n^jaesentativc of and 
responsible to the Indian millions and guardian of the 
interests of all India on equal terms with the other mcnit)e s 
of the British Empiie The biggest maharajas and high- 
nesses, not twentyfivc in iiumbcr,t may remain outside our 

* Montford Report, para. 840, adapttd. 

t ExclucliDJs' ^epsl, which is iodepexuieDt, the Indian States whose 
Chiefs have the hereditary hononr of a salute ot 17 guns or more. Bnt 
some of the smaller States with a large progressive and compaot popula- 
tion, or for historical reasons of outstanding import, may have to be 
added to the number. 
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institutions, associated together in some institution of their 
like the Narendra Mandai (Chamber of Princes), 
not a legally integrated part, but still a satellite of our system. 
It will be enough if in the internal administration of these larger 
States (which will maintain their separate entity for an indefinite 
period), life reputation and property have the same security 
as in British districts, if the same laws and the same Reign of 
Law prevails there as in British India, if public opinion within 
the State has recognised channels of influencing the executive, 
and if the State and the people shoulder their share of the 
burden of defence in the army system of British India.* The 
petty rajas at the other extreme of the scale have, on the 
other hand, all to be turned into zamindars, jagirdars or sardars, 
and their territories, as said above, have to be added to the 
contiguous British districts. The towns and villages will have 
local self government as in British India, the people will swell 
our general constituencies, and the members of the old reigning 
family will also become voters in our landlord constituencies. 
If annual consolatory allowances and inam lands be offered in 
exchange on a liberal scale, the more intelligent of the petty 
Chiefs will not be miwilling to welcome the reform, as the frac- 
tional powers of jurisdiction and the other privileges (if any) 
which they would lose by the change have never been of any 
real use either to themselves or to any one else. The real 
difficulty arc the remaining or interinediato class of our rajas 
and nawabs. They, too, must be mediatised, but the problem 
is, how the reform is to be brought about. Islands of autocracy 
cannot last for ever in a sea of sclfgoveming democracy. But, 
of course, for any one of the four reforms I advocate in this 
subsection, there is not the remotest intention of suggesting the 
use of force, or even of pressure amounting to force, either by 
the paramount }>ower or by the subjects of the •States con- 
cerned. The changes must come as naturally as fruit ripens 
on the tree. The Victorian administrators of our government 
had some vague expectation that the education of the young 
cadets of royal houses in public schools of the English model 
might help in this direction. T. 0. Hope, for instance, said at 
the opening of the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, 1870; — ‘‘These 
boys of the younger generation have come hero to enter an 
institution which will differ in no essential point from an Eng- 
lish Public School. From times of which history gives no cer- 
tain account, some of these Houses have observed the course 


* See tubteoilou 0 further on. 
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of events from the thrones and the strongholds of this Penin- 
sulk. But I venture to say that from the day when MahuAd 
Gaznavi stormed the temple ramparts of Somnath to the day 
when the last Maratha squadron withdrew from the shorn 
fields and smoking villages of Saurashtra, they learnt not one 

lesson of constitutional government from their invaders 

It will be our aim that they may become and feel that they 
are wiser than their subjects, and yet that they shall be pre- 
pared to respect that voice of public judgment on the act? of 
of public men* which has been likened to the Voice of God. 
To what revsults the enterprise begun today may tend, whether 
these boys when grown to man's estate will be careful to per- 
petuate their hereditary right to govern in honourable rivalry 
of their mighty neighbour and protector, or whether they will 
select — as I think the nobler choice — by a voluntary suiTender 
of their isolated sovereignty to enter the councils of India 
RvS Nobles of the Empire, time will decide.” f This speech was 
delivered on the 16th December 1870, when the world was 
ringing with the triumphs over France of the German Empire 
from Saarbruck {3rd August) to Sedan (1st )September), And 
semi -voluntary mediatisation had played a great part in the 
unification that had built up the Bismarkian Empire. But 
the idea imderlying Hope's speech has a value apart 
from its topical propriety . at the moment of its delivery. 
One of the outstanding lessons Western history teaches is that 
the day of the small State is over, and this le>sson may be learned 
by our rajas and nawabs cither in the public schools where they 
receive their early education, or from their later reading and 
travels. The social influence of the English oflicial class with 
whom they come in contact in India and whr)in they look up 
to, has so ^far tenrled in the opx)osite dire<^tion; becaiLse the 
majority of these officials have treated the laja class alone as 
their equals, and consciously or unconsciously encouraged them 
to look down upon all other Indians as inferior. This influence, 
however, is on the wane, and as Indians multiply in the higher 
services and fill the [)osts of Residents and Agents also, it will 
disappear altogetlier. Some raja without issue may prefer to 
hand over his state after him to his next door neighbour and 
his heirs, and thus two small territories miglit by amalgamation 
become a State large enough to enter the class of the largest 

♦ /. themselves. 

t Forty ytart of flit Rajkumar Colleft, compiled by B. H. Bhavatahil 
Qf BhavAOtfor. Vol. II. ^ ^ 
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States, each of which (as noted above) might continue a separate 
eriftty for an indefinite period. Or two neighbouring States with 
a homogeneous population may have two friends as rajas, and 
they may by mutual agreement prefer to administer the combi- 
ned territory as one unit. Such cases, however, would be most 
exceptional only. The great majority of our rajas must out 
of their own free will and accord become enlightened and pa- 
triotic enough to perceive that they and their descendents will 
lose little and the country as a whole will gain immensely by 
their parting with jurisdictional rights and privileges in return 
for handsome estates kept together by primogeniture, and 
a hereditary seat in the Council of State, that would open to 
them, according to their capacity, a career such as even rajas 
might envy. These are some of the ideas which I throw broad 
cast in this sub-section. It is only as opinion solidifies and peo- 
ple are ready to take advantage of facilities, that such facili- 
ties can be provided for them by executive order or legislative 
enactment. 


B. 

COMMUNAL DISSENSIONS. 

Communalism is another of our problems, and it is grow- 
ing more and mf)re acute as people* are realising more and more 
that the Reforms have transferred real power from the 
bureaucracy to the people, and that under the constitution as 
it develops we must all bow down more and more to majority 
rule. Moreover, only a stable majority is an effective majority, 
that is to say, the will of the people will count only to the ex- 
tent they are organised, and the only organisation easy to 
our people today, because of our past history, is organisation 
by creeds and communities. To say to the Indian of today, 
do not organise by creeds and communities, stop the shuddhi 
(purification) and sanqathan (consolidation) movements, Mus- 
lim* as well as Hindu, is to wiiste words. The problem is how 
to evolve out of these crude antiquated and injurious hues of 
action, organisations that are secular, political, and national. 
This cannot be brought about in a day or in a triennium. Light 
travels slowly from the skies to the mountain tops and thence 
along the plateaus and valleys to the seashore. The Gan- 
ges, says a hoary subliashiia (aphorism), comes down from 

* The corretpoiKiiQg Muslim words are tahiiq and 
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the heavens to Kailasa the image of Siva, and flows thence 
to c the lower levels, purifying and blessing the teeming rfU* 
lions in the cities and villages on her bountiful banks. .The 
purifjnng waters of liberalising thought and aspiration have 
not reached the Muslim to the extent that they have been 
absorbed by and have modernised the Hindu. The Indian 
Muslim is a generation behind his fellow religionists in Turkey 
and Egypt. On the other hand, the Hindu leaders from Baja 
Ram Mohan to Sir Xarayan Chandavarkar have been too 
lazy. Contemplation of the Ideal as an end-in -itself is one of 
the besetting sins of the Hindu heritage. The Hindu leader 
sits cross-legged lost in the introspective enjoyment of the 
“sum-m-m-ject om-m-m-ject”* rigmarole, with his eyes fixed 
rather on the tip of his nose than on the needs and problems 
of a humanity far inferior to himself and deservedly wretched. 
If the Indian Muslim is still mediaeval and creedally militant, 
the Hindu is still fifty per cent- mediaeval and ninetyfive 
per cent supine. And the Muslim forcing his way into India 
burst in upon a world that the Hindu had been too inactive 
throughout the centuries to completely assimilate. The Mus- 
lim raider and conqueror not only stopped the process of as- 
similation midway, he added still further to the heterogeneity, 
and knocked elasticity out of the whole. The Hindu is a House 
Divided. The Hindu is a man past his prime suffering from 
a chronic internal discord weakening every limb and organ. 

What is the remedy ? Modernisation. The modern con- 
science, the modern sense of active duty, the modem ideal 
of sympathy and fraternity, the modern devotion to the secu- 
lar good of the Whole as in itself the sum of spriritual vigour 
and health possible to man by such means as even so feeble a 
creature aj? man can himself apply and control. That is the 
only remedy. And that is no nostrum promising triumphant 
success ‘ in a day,” in a month,” “in a year.”l But as it grows, 
as more and more people accept allegiance to it and learn to 
live upto their allegiance, it advances from partial success to 
success less partial, until it becomes cumulatively irresistible. 

What is the duty of England to India in this matter ? 
First and foremost, to help and foster this modernisation by 
all the resources open to a modern and western government. 


* OMtirle 00 Colieild(|;e. 
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English statesmen have speechitied, English commissions have 
ii^ted voluminous reports, and the educational system^ of 
tro country has continued backward, inefficient, and marred 
by the defects and shortcomings noted in an earlier chapter* 
The best laid and most promising schemes have been defeat- 
ed by want of faith, want of driving power, want of money 
in the amounts required, want of men in sufficient numbers 
and of the right mettle. Take but a single instance. Com- 
pulsory primary education is a doubtful good at the best with- 
out a host of men and women teachers trained to their job. 
But the training colleges are few and far between, nor are 
those in existence working at full pressure. The figures which 
have been quoted for the U.P.* are a fair sample for the whole 
of India. Even the presidency towns with over a million 
inhabitants have not yet established training institutions 
for a supply adequate to their own growing needs. 

The system of election by wliich the voter's in their thou- 
sands send their representatives to man the local boards and 
corporations, and the provincial and central legislatures, is 
itself a system of political education. Minto, Morley, Montagu, 
and the British parliament have blundered in weakly consent- 
ing to communal electorates. Muhammad Ali and many 
other Anglo-phobes cite this as irrefragable proof of England’s 
settled policy that she is determined to continue mistress in 
India by fomenting divisions in the land. But the results 
as we see them and have to suffer from today are as nothing 
to what they will inevitably grow into, if the present system 
be continued for another decade. And Anglo-phobes are not 
wanting who aver in the accents of omniscience that all these 
results and worse were clearly foreseen b 3 ^ Satanic England, 
and have been deliberately brought about. Nor fe it difficult 
for them to buttress this view b^^ quoting what continental, 
Irish, and American Anglo-phobes have said time and again 
about perfidious Albion; or to refer to that sorry chapter of 
events from the annexation of Tripoli by Italy to the Greek 
attack on Angora and the I bn 8aud conquest of Mecca,- — ^not 
one of which need have taken place exactly when and how it 
did, had English statesmen not been pursuing a wretched 
hand-to-mouth policy in the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Near East.^ 


* i\ 32(1 antt. 
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To say that there could be no change until a majority 
of Hindus and a majority of Muslims join together and state 
in* clear terms what they want instead, is no doubt the conifti- 
tutionaUy correct attitude for a Viceroy, since he has but to 
work implement and supplement the constitution as parlia- 
ment has forged it for India. The Viceroy vis a vis the peo- 
ple of India is only the first servant of the State, the head of 
the executive administration. The Secretary of State for 
India, too, or even the Premier of England, when speaking 
from his place in parliament, is speaking much more to India 
than to the people he is directly addressing. But both Vice- 
roy and Secretary of State vis a vis the cabinet and in their 
confidential consultations where policy is framed must be 
statesmen, whose highest ambition it cannot bo merely to carry 
on the day to day administration. Again, in a fullgrown 
democracy it is very natural for leading politicians to be time- 
servers, and to play a waiting game until the ruling democracy 
makes up its mind, and issues a fresh mandate. But is India 
a fuUgi'own democracy ? Was the announcement of the 20th 
August 1917 what the Indian democracy had asked for ? If 
in framing an Indian cortstituiioii parliament had intended 
merely to confine itself to what India had desired, would its 
enactment not rather have been on the lines of the scheme 
of the Nineteen as expanded by the Indian National Congres.s 
and the Muslim league, or /^)f the will Gokhle left behind’*' ? 
But the Reforms and all their leading principles as most care* 
fully elaborated by parliament are not such as India had ask- 
ed for, but such as parliament in its sup<*,rior wisdom saw 
would be for the good of India in the trying period of transi- 
tion from centuries of subjection to a new era of selfgovern- 
ment. And if this be the essence of the matter, the argu- 
ment loses ^ali force that we must adhere to the most perni- 
cious blunder in that constitution until India herself, t.c. 
Hindu and Muslim majorities jointly ask for a change. The 
longer the delay in rectifying the blunder, tlu^ greater will 
be the difficulty. And it is the manifest duty of such Hindu 
politicians and Muslim politicians as are Indian patriots in 
the first place and Hindus or Muslims only in their individual 
capacity, or at any rate only in the second j)lace, to get to- 
gether and to place before the Statutory Commission of 1930*31 
as cogent a plea for ending communal electorates as the wit 

* Pp. 326, AOfi Kfitli II 111*191. 
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of mBn can deviee. It is also the duty of patrotic represen- 
tatives of the smaller communities, Christians, Anglo-Indians, 
Sldis, Parsis, and that most ignorant cat’s-paw of all anti- 
Hindus viz. the Non- Brahmins, to strengthen the hands of 
such Indian patriots from Hindu and Muslim ranks as much 
avS they can. 

It would also be a step in the right direction to familiarise 
the most active centres and the most intelligent electorates 
in India with some more scientific system of electing represen- 
tatives, such as proportional representation. This may be 
tried at first only for municipal elections and only for the 
twentyfive largest and busiest cities in the country, viz. the 
nine provincial capitals from Bombay to Rangoon and from 
Lahore to Madras, and Peshawar, Amritsar, Dehh, Agra, 
Lucknow, ( 'awnpoie, Bareilly, Benares, Hacca, Ajmer, Kara- 
chi, Ahmadabad, Surat, Poona, Bangalore, and Madura. The 
danger of the substantial peo})lc in India leaving the political 
game to professional politicians, journalists, adventurers and 
cranks is by iio means small. A healthy and active public 
opinion as the West understands the term cannot grow up 
quickly in India unless substantial |XJople who will not readily 
take to the rough and tumble of politics are drawn to it step 
by step; and this cannot happen unless they see at least a 
sporting chance of meeting the politician on even terms from 
the outset, by bringing into play such influence as they have 
in their own way. In Bengal and Bombay, for instance, 
there arc imm of outstanding literary reputation who would 
have a chance of election under a system of proportional re- 
presentation, which they might not have under a system of 
one member and two member constituencie.s. In the larger 
cities there are leading men in the learned profc-ssions other 
than the law of whom local and Indian politics as they are 
today do not attract many. The active workers amongst the 
politically minded today arc not yet in snfiicient numbers to 
permeate the mass of votem. The number would increa^xe 
rapidly all over India by proportional iv presentation. 


But to proceed t(i other aspects of the communal question 
There are two manifestations of communalisni which consti- 
tute grave and urgent problems in themselws : the communal 
riots, and the communal greed for jol)S. 
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Whenever a Hiiidu-Muslim riot occurs the police are on 
th^ spot in exceptional strength; for such riots break out on 
festival days which fall according to the Hindu or the Musmn 
calendar. The people who start the fracas and are the first 
and foremost to pass from words and brickbats to blows ought 
to be caught in the act, and made examples of. Swift, stern 
and d^ading punishment of such persons need not be vin- 
dictive and would serve, it seems to me, as a preventive. It 
would be better still of course to prevent even the first blows 
being exchanged, for in that case the riot itself could in all 
probability be prevented. And 1 accept the claim of the ad- 
ministration that the number of riots so prevented far exceeds 
the number of the riots which unfortunately break out in spite 
of every precaution. But although this is true, it is not 
enough. We must make more use of dcterent punishment 
also 03 a preventive. 

Perhaps the worst feature of recent riots is that parties of 
Hindus and Mushms keep fighting one another for days after- 
wards. If we take the place of the initial outbreak as a 
centre, the radius from this point to the points of the later col- 
lisions is also lengthening. But whereas something might be 
said in extenuation of the crime of the riot itself {though in 
very exceptional cases only), these later fights are not religious 
at aU, in any sense whatever. They are hooliganism or ro- 
vengefulness or both, without the slightest justification, and 
the crime of the individuals is the blacker in that it prolongs 
and spreads the epidemic. The local authorities should be 
encouraged and supported to the utmost in stamping out these 
sporadic embers of a central tire already extinguished. The 
crimes of wrecking desecrating or polluting a place of wor- 
ship, Hindu or Muslini, should also be dealt with more sternly 
and swiftly. The memory of such vandal outrages by either 
community against the other rankles, and one such incident 
in a street uproots in a moment all that tradition of neigh- 
homliness and good fellowship which might have been foster- 
ed by innumerable kindly exchanges bctwocui Hindus and 
Muslims for decades. 

Apart from deterrent punishment, it does seem necessary 
to take up the entire question of prevention in a new spirit. 
The leaders of each community can do a great deal by them- 
selves. The processions would be made more orderly, they 
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could be reduced in duration, instead of a giant procession 
of •be whole mass slowly meandering along the liighways tor 
several miles, we could have a number of simultaneous pro- 
cessions each starting from a separate point and ending at 
a dijfforent point, the order and the numbers in which each 
was to cross the danger zone being carefully prescribed. And 
various counter-attractions, of a more or less “religious” nature 
could also be arranged to draw away large numbers from the 
one traditionally enjoined act of piety that experience has 
shown to be liable to be desecrated by such orgies of impiety. 
In one word, creative leaders in our midst have to gradually 
build up new and innocent and more civilised manifestations 
of the religious spirit. This would be the only radical cure; 
thus alone can we transcend the heritage of our barbarous past; 
and such creative advance each community can achieve only 
by its own efforts, no outsider can render any help in the mat- 
ter. But such an advance needs time to mature. And in 
the meanwhile ? 

Custom will be respected, say the officials; the customary 
rights of the Hindus and the customary rights of the Muslims 
wo will guard impartially; let either overstep the customary 
bounds at his ix^ril. The British autocracy proclaimed this 
formula from the beginning of their rule. And for decades 
it was accepted not only loyally and quietly, but as one that 
could not be bettered. But no live society can thus remain 
chained to the dead past for indefinite ]>eriods. Villages have 
grown up into towns and towns into cities, some of our most 
important and biggest centres of population are altogether 
new, places predominantly Hindu or Muslim have ceased to 
be SO; the population has become more mobile; on fes^/ival days 
there are everywhere large mcmbeis who do not belong to 
the place; the crowds congregating for any festival are grow- 
ing larger everywhere; the jieople have become more sensi- 
tive and more assertive than their eldem decade by decade; 
nor is the proportion falling in our large crowds of people out 
for a spree, or of confirmed bad characters; nor are the officials 
and the police on the high pedestal they once occupied. The 
‘'customary rights” must bo re-examined in many places if 
not in all, and in doing so the officials should seek the co-ope- 
ration of the leaders of both communities and encourage the 
freest discussion. And I do think that every attempt should 
now ho made in the direction of replacing local variations by 
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re^onal uniformity as much as possible. It is of course ioo 
early yet to jump to one custom for the whole of India flom 
end to end. But let us have one custom uniformly for every 
villlage and town in each division of a presidency or province : 
one custom for Gujrat, one for Sindh, one for Bombay, one for 
the Central Division, and so on. Let this custom consist of a 
few clear and simple rules which any one can understand, all 
can remember, and all and each have to observe. Nor should 
this be taken to imply that each division should make it a 
point of honour to have some special features in its formulat- 
ed custom. Neighbouring divisions should, on the other 
hand, vie with one another in achieving the greatest simpli* 
city and uniformity. And the two communities should vie 
with each other in each making the greatest possible conces- 
sions to the other’s sentiment. The leaders in each commu- 
nity ought to prove their leadership as alMridian in value and 
not merely communal, by leading their respective communities 
in these directions, even at the cost of much temporary unpo- 
pularity and unpleasantness with the local extremist sections. 
One of the greatest lessons to bo learnt from English histoi’y 
is that sections and parties and creeds in England have almost 
always had the good sense not to press their rights to extremes. 

Finally, what is a masjid ? — what is a temple ? A strict 
definition uniformly applicable all over India is necessary. 
There should also be regulations to satisfy, equally applicable 
all over India, before a house, a shop, or a theatre could be 
turned into a recognised place of worsliip, as well as before 
a new mosque or temple could be erected in a quarter where 
none existed. The English laissez faira policy is, in such 
matters ai any rate, not freedom; nor does it conduce in the 
long run to the wellbeing of the j>eople. 

To proceed, next, to the communal claims to the loaves 
and fishes of office. Bertrand Eusscll speaks of “envy in that 
broad sense in which it includes the instinctive dislike of any 
gain to others not accompanied by an at least equal gain to 
ourselves.”* And personal envy well-bred individuals would 
be ashamed of; communal envy, not the most advanced or 
the most ancient clan, but would look upon as merely a 
demand for its just dues: for that is crowd mentality or group 
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psychology. What is mean when an individual grudges 
anoHier getting something and wishes it or something betted 
for himself, becomes ennobled into a fight for bare justice 
when instead of a single individual we have in his place that 
many- headed individual, a community. But on the other 
hand, the ruling principle for the selection of individuals to fill 
posts whether in Government institutions and departments 
or in private concerns, must be the possession of the qualifica- 
tions required for an intelligent and regular performance of 
the duties of the post. To take up inferior men where better 
qualified persons are available because of extraneous consi- 
derations such as community or creed, is to sacrifice efficiency 
and to put up with inferior work in return for good money. 
When this is done it is not only the work of that particular 
post — or the reputation of that particular individual — which 
suffers. The whole institution department or concern is w^eak- 
ened to that extent. And the better qualified but rejected 
candidate has a grievance besides. In proportion as appoint- 
ments are made on such irrelevant grounds inefficiency waste 
and unpopularity increase, until long before communalism 
is satisfied, the institution department or concern that is a 
victim of such weakness breaks down. Moreover, commu- 
iialLsm in a matter like this cannot be satisfied. It is not in 
the nature of clannishness to limi^ itself even for its own 
preservation or reputation for fair play. It follows the law 
of its being and grows by what it feeds on. And the higher 
the responsible appointments in filling which communalism 
deflects the choice, the greater tlie rapidity and completeness 
with which the above results emerge. 

Of coui’se there would be many cases of frequent occur- 
rence in which one candidate is not clearly above his compe- 
titors. There often are several candidates nearly on a level, 
and belonging to different communities. In such cases, but 
in such cases only, it would be allowable to pay attention to 
the community to which the candidate belongs. And if an 
institution departjnent or concern haj)pens to have at a par- 
ticular moment too large a number of people all of the same 
creed or community or locality or ‘'clan,” it woiffd be not only 
allowable but advisable also to favour fresh recruits from a 
different clan. To allow any large institution department 
or concern to fall into the hands of a ruling clan decreases 
its efficiency. For instance, it would bo a mistake not to 
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i^aintain a balance between the Oxford graduates and Cam* 
bridge graduates in the Indian Education Service of a pro- 
vince. But note that even in such cases recruitment from 
two or more communities or clans is justified, not as a recog- 
nition of the claims of a particular community or clan, but 
on the score of the proved fact that greater efSciency does 
thereby result. 

Backward communities deserve sympathy and help. But 
to recruit individuals of such communities for work for which 
they are not fully qualified injures the country as a whole 
and does little to advance the community itself in the long 
run. Favouritism never advances a community. The habit 
of leaning upon influential support prevents a community 
from acquiring selfreliance, perseverance, and all those qua- 
lities which enable men and communities to face difficulties 
and adverse forces and overcome them. The qualification 
a community wins by its own effort is the only royal road for 
advance. The facilities by which the highest range of qua- 
lifications may be acquired should be equally oj^en to indi- 
viduals of all communities and creeds. And individuals of 
backward communities may be shown a certain amount of 
favour in their efforts to avail themselves of such faeilities. At 
schools and colleges there -may be more frees hips and scholar- 
ships for a period for students of backward communities. But 
to grant them and thuxS to give a start to selected students of 
backward communities is one thing ; it is quite anotlier thing 
to allow these students to continue to enjoy them on conditions 
easier than those applied to others. Such laxity would affect 
the discipline of the institution and thus the value of what 
it does for all its students. Where apprcntic(!S are admitted 
or posts are filled on probation, similar considerations apply. 

All communities in a minority arc not necassarily back- 
ward communities. In India esp<?cially there are some very 
small communities producing individuals in numbers who 
are amongst the best qualified and most a<lvancetl individuals 
we have. It is as much the duty of the State to see that such 
individuals are not prevented by communal jealousy from 
obtaining the pasts they desire and deserve, as it is the duty 
of the State to preserve a balance between the principal com- 
munities and nationalities in its big departments, far ns 
tliis could l>e done without loss of efficiency.'* 
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C. 


INDIANISATION OB' THE ABMY. 

The army that solfgoverning India needa to evolve 
before she can claim the status of a Dominion on a footing 
of unquestioned equality with the sister nations of the 
Empire, is the third problem we come to in this rapid 
Purvey. A. O. Hume prophesied in 1894, — “A Great 

War will bo India’s opportunity of proving that if in 
periods of peace she clamours (at times somewhat 

Ungrily) for equal civil rights, in the hour of war she 

is ever ready and anxious to accept equal military risks.’* 
^he war came twenty years later, the British Cabinet and the 
Viceroy decided to employ Indian troops at the front, and the 
glorious service they rendered from the moment they were 
rushed to the support of the attenuated British line in the 
Ypres theatre of oi:)erations, has been already noted. The 
unanimous and wholehearted support of the Allies by India 
throughout the duration of the war and the enormous drain 
she gladly submitted to in men, munitions, supplies and money, 
have also been mentioned.* That India could have done far 
Inore to help the Allied cause if she had been better organised 
Industrially and stronger financially, and if her manhood had 
had military training, is perfectly true. It may even be held 
that if India could only have put forth her full strength, the 
war could not but have been won, before the United States 
joined the Allies. But it is also no less true that her inability 
to do more was through no fault of hers. Free trade England 
had been averse to industries grooving up in India to compete 
with her own in their best and mast reliable market. The 
gold interests in England had been vigilant and kept India 
shackled by a currency system that helped England to remain 
the central gold market of the world. The slupping interests 
in England were too fond of their monopoly of the Indian 
Ocean, ever to consent to any stop in India unfavourable to 
its perpetuity. And English ‘‘military bosses saw to it” that 
throughout their regime^ India remained as weak (to repeat a 
simile Hegel had employed early in the nineteenth century), 
as a woman just after delivery. f 


* Section 69 , ante. 
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This last and greatest triumph of benevolent imperialism 
was achieved by a number of devices. (1) India was ^opt 
completely disarmed. (2) The Indian portion of the army was 
recruited as much as possible from frontier tribes, Nepal, and 
the most backward people in India, on the plea that ofticiency 
and economy required recruitment from ‘'martial” races. (3) 
The Indian Sepoy during a lifetime in barracks had no general 
education to speak of, hardly anything was done to train open 
and liberalise his mind. (4) The sepoy entering this army went 
behind a rigorously maintained pardah of complete segregation 
from the general population. The thought and emotion cur- 
rents starting from cities and spreading over extensive areas 
slowly or quickly, failed to reach this defender of the land, 
who though living on Indian soil and breathing Indian air, 
led an isolated existence in an environment created for him 
by his foreign employers. One of the effects of those two devi 
ces combined was that the Indian sepoy was not a “national,” 
and if he cannot be branded as a mercenary either, that wan 
due merely to the Indian tradition of loyalty to one's salt 
and to family or caste ijjaf (sense of selfrespect). (5) His train- 
ing and equipment were kept very much inferior to those of 
the British (kirrison. In fact, the function of the Indian por 
tion of the army might be said, with a little exaggeration, to 
have been merely to form the bamboo staff for the British 
army, which was the real spear-head of the weapon as a whole- 
(6) The hereditary and liistorical (jommunal feelings and caste 
and local divisions wliich arc the curse of India were taken 
full advantage of. The Hindu was balanced against the Mus- 
lim, the frontier Muslim against the Indian Muslim, the Sikh 
against the Gurkha, the Kajj)ut against the Maratha, and the 
caste Hindu against the casteless. (7) And lastly, for a period 
of over fi^ty years, not a single sepoy was ever allowed to rise 
to the rank and autboiity of a commissionfd ollicer, Rajput 
and l)ogra, Sikh and Mitslim, Brahman and Mahar were all 
equcal in this w^onderful army iti the sense that they had ail to 
learn to look up to the British officer as to a demi god and 
infallible oracle. Without the "'steel framc”4 of ks British 
officers an Indian company was deliberately kept almost as 
helpless as cattle. 

To avoid misunderstanding I hasten to add that this view 
of its peculiar structure should not be taken to indicate a 
failure to appreciate the great value of the services, internal and 
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external, performed by the Indian army during such a long 
period as sixty years. British statesmen found India weak 
in* military sense and made it weaker,* by building up their 
army here on such lines. But undoubtedly this army, though 
only what it was, answered the purposes its creators had in 
view. The tasks assigned to it were all performed by it most 
successfully decade by decade, and it would be unhistorical not 
to say ungrateful on the part of Indians not to admit this in 
unequivocal terms. It is altogether due to the protection 
afforded by this sure shield, however composed and manu- 
factured, that India has progressed. 

But by universal admission such an army has had its day 
and cannot continue any longer. The declaration of August 
1917 implemented by the Reforms Act has altered the whole 
situation. We have now new aims before us requiring new 
iiLStitutions and new methods. What India needs now is a 
national army, national in all its arms, relying on India alone as 
to all equipment from aeroplanes to submarines, and manned 
exclusively by sons of the soil. 8elfgovernment can only be 
ours in proportion as we succeed in achieving this. Nor can 
we progress in this cardinal matter without the active and 
hearty cooperation of England : a cooperation that we cannot 
win unless all that is noble generous and just in the English 
people is decisively on our side. Jlow long will it take India, 
befogged by her non* cooperation advisers, to understand that 
the only way to genuine trust, cooperation, respect, and bro- 
therliness (bhratribhava) on one side, is equally genuine trust, 
cooperation, brothorlincss and rcsi)ect on the other ? 

The creation of a wholly Indian army, however, is a prob- 
lem vast, intricate and delicate, and the process is bound to be 
further complicated by the inexorable necessity to carry it out 
in such a manner as to maintain intact, throughout the period 
of transition and transformation, an instrument of war fully 
adequate to whatever calls might emerge for internal order or 
external defence. A gradual substitution — and it cannot 
but be gradual — of Indian officers for British, is not enough 
A gradual creation of a territorial force tuned up by a course 
of training, steadilyincreasing in intensity and range, to become 
a worthy “second line” in our scheme of defence and pre- 

♦ I should be very glad iadeed If IWs charge could bo showa to be 
baieleas. 
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paredness, is not enough. A gradual improvement in the Na- 
tive States Imperial Service Troojis of yesterday until t^^y 
bebome as effective as tlieir comrade in arms, the Army of Bri- 
tish India, is not enough. A gradual surrender of the “mar- 
tial” races superstition is not enough. A gradual change from 
long to short term service is not enough. A gradual creation 
of preparatory and completing institutions for military train- 
ing in India is not enough. A gradual incre^e in the indus- 
tries for the manufacture of military requirements in India 
herself is not enough. These moves are in the right direction, 
many others limited or extended in scope could bo suggested, 
and we are advancing in so far as these are being already pur- 
sued with faith and vigour. But what is required first of all 
is a view of the problem as a whole, a vision of the goal in its 
essential features, and a reasoned conviction both in India and 
in England that that is indeed the goal to aim at, and to march 
for steadily, without inconsiderate huiTy, but without delay. 

Look at the Xortli-West from Afghanistan to Russia. 
There is as high a percentage of men ex[x^rt in the use of the 
latest firearms in that quarter of the world as in any othcr- 
They have always looked to India as the land of diamonds 
and jewelry and gold and luxurious ease and enviable plenty, 
and they have always looked down upon the people of India 
as effeminate and divided. - This great mass of vigorous and 
unscrupulous humanity arc at length emerging from the dark- 
ness chaos and supineness of five generations.* The prestige 
of Europe, the prestige of Russia and of England, have waned, 
the prestige of the White Man is a tale of yesterday. The 
WhiteMan as a Kshatriya has eeiiscd to inspire fear or reajject. 
The White Man can continue to influence the destiuias of the 
world now,^only if he can rise from the status of the Ksha- 
triya to the higher status of the Brahman of humanity, and ho 
is yet too uppish and domineering, too greedy of power and 
wealth, for that consummation of his culture. And thous- 
ands from these awakening regions are now themselves travell- 
ing beyond Mecca, Cairo and Constantinople, to Moscow and 
Berlin, Paris and London. Hundreds in these regions will soon 
pick up all the military science there is. Nor has there ever 
been any dearth in Euro|>e of lawless adventurers and freelan- 
ces, but there will be more available now because of the larger 


^ Couotlog from Ahmad Shah Ahdali and the battle of Fanipet, 17ap 
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number of petty states in the place of the German, Austrian^ 
Btosian and Turkish empires. Hence, unless we wake up 
in time, the next great event in the chequered history of *our 
land is bound to bo another invasion from the North-West. 
It needs no gift of prophecy to perceive this from today. On 
the other hand, whether it will come before the middle of this 
century or after, no human being can tell. And there can be 
only one oertai^ method of warding it off for ever: India has to 
become organised and drilled into something very like a Na- 
tion in Arms. Nothing short of that will create in this region 
from which danger lowers, a wholesome respect for India’s 
strength, and a public opinion in that region against invasion, 
as being only a step into the jaw^s of death. The traditional 
reputation India has borne for centuries of being both worth 
looting and easy to loot again as soon as the British garrison 
becomes weak, cannot bo counteracted by anything short of a 
thorough military preparedness all over the land. What the 
Sikh did in the Panjab, what the Maratha did in the West in 
an earlier age, all India has now to achieve throughout her 
length and breadth, and under the guidance and with the sym* 
pathetic help of England. Tliis is the great national adventure 
to which we have set our hand, and England too is pledged 
to help us in seeing it through. 

India may again case off her military harness later on, 
but only after she has turned herself into a Nation in Arms 
and maintained herself in that condition for about a genera- 
tion, so iis to ac(|uirc once for all the highly complex science 
and art of !)ec(mung at will an armed nation ready to put forth 
her whole strength at need. Thus alone can she acquire both 
confidence in hei'self and unified control over herself, and, 
what is no less important, thus alone can she let »i-ll the world 
see her strength and especially the>5e wild people on the North- 
West. The divisions and mutual jealousies of the various 
♦sections of our i^eople would })e also cured for good by the 
same process. Hindu and Muslim, Brahman and Non-Brah- 
man, high caste and low caste, Panjabi and Madrasi, are ^ 
loggerheads today because they are aU equally undisciplined^ 
because each has a low opinion of the other s strength nor any 
trust in his fairness, because each is today, really placing hie 
community or province before the countryi^i and has not 
quired the fixed habit by which he would«« instinctively pul 
(he whole before the fraction. Military traioing on a fai|j|f 
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extensive scale and entered upon not merely as a leisure-hour 
frolic for the few but im a serious business for thousands fJi 
every province, commencing at the right age and going on for 
several years on a plan uniformly applied throughout the 
land, will mend it all in less than a generation and more 
effectively tlian any other creative policy we can think of. 
It would discipline the individual not to rush to blows on the 
prompting of uncontrolled emotion. It would organise indi- 
viduals into groups, eacli group itself a more unit in a larger 
entity, so that every individual will wait for the word of com- 
mand and the man whose position it is to give the word, will 
never do so except under a full sense of responsibility. It will 
give confidence to all and each. It will teach respect for all. 
And these and many other things besides it will achieve by 
accustoming Hindu and Muslim and all other communities and 
sections to march shoulder to shoulder as the striking arm of 
the common Mother equally beloved of all, worthy of the equal 
allegiance of all, — and not as at present in communal mobs 
one marcliing against the other or against it never knew what, 
and bidding fair if allowed to go on as they liave begun, to turn 
fair India into a pandemonium on earth ‘'Where is Mother ? 
Who is our Mother ? in this mystery -ocean of Time -Destiny 
where art Thou ? ’ — asked the author of the Bande Mataram 
song in a meditation that was also vision. ‘‘ A divine music 
filled the ear, the sky glow'ed with the ruddy lustre of the dawn 
a gentle breeze fanned the temples; and 1 saw' far off in the 
dancing waves of this Ocean the golden Half- Moon of the 
seventh night in Sbarad, smiling in the watei's, glowing upon 
them, spreading her rays all round. Is this~^^other ? Yes, 
this is Mother, this our Motherland, this eartliy section of the 
earth, adorned with a hundred jewels, but today hidden in 
the bosom of the Ocean. The jew^elled ten hands extended flash- 
ing in the ten directions; each arm bearing Aveapons still mom 
flashing, each weapon a potent Shakti; criLshed enemies under 
her feet; wai-riors brave as lions attending u[>on her footfall. 
This Her Image is not visible unless we cross (the present sec- 
tion of) the Ocean around us; it is not visible at this moment, 
not visible today, not visible tomorrow. But a day will rise 
when it will appear; the arms spread in all directions, each 
arm bearing a Weapon of Power, victorious over all enemies, 
riding in glory, prosperity and destiny in her right hand, sci- 
ence and all learning in her left ; Kartikeya the god of power 
on one hand, Ganesha the god of successful achievement on 
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the other: in this very Ocean of Time-Destiny do I see far-oflE 

4 his golden imago.”* Bankim Chandra saw this vision in the 
eventies of the last century. We are no longer floating in 
that tract of the Ocean. Or, in English phrase, much water 
has flowed under bridges since then, and a new Yuga (era) has 
dawned. Has the moment come for the realisation of this 
vision ? The Peace of Asoka, I know, is dearer to many Hindu 
hearts than the embattled might of Chandragupta. But the 
plain teaching of history is that an era like that of Asoka canot 
dawn except after and only as the necessary sequence to an 
era of successful military might like that of Chandragupta. 
The unification of India is a problem vaster and far 
harder than the unification of Italy in the nineteenth century. 
The recognition of India by the world as a self governing na- 
tion able to defend herself is a problem on a level altogether 
higher than the recognition Japan achieved by continuous 
effort from 1869 to the end of the ('hina- Japan and Riisso- 
Japan Wars. And India must be prepared to win what she 
desires by sacrifices in proportion. To realise her aspirations 
single handed and in the teeth of opposition would be altoge- 
ther beyond her. But luckily what she has to apply herself 
to is a task not at all impossible with England at her ^side 
pledged to help her and see her through. 

Trying then to view the })r(5blem as a whole and concrete- 
ly, the first and the main question to examine is, what changes 
are required in the recruitment of the Indian soldier. The 
more numerous (but till recently the less well -equipped) Indian 
section of our army is still, as it has been all along, communal 
through and through. Curkha, Jat, Sikh, Dogra, Rajput, 
Brahman, Marat ha, Madrasi, Pathan, Panjabi Muslim, Deccani 
Muslim, Garhbali, Bliil, low-caste*, and no-caste,— etvjh individual 
on recruitment has gone into a unit of his own community and 
creed. Class regiments and class battalions have been only 
recently given up and class companies and class squadrons 
are being given up now. i This iuost salutary reform should be 
carried to the farthest point possible. Not only should every 
company and every higher formation be mixed, but even the 
platoon should not be a class communal or creedal unit, except 
where absolutely necessary; and the gi'cat majority of the pla- 

* Bankjm Chandra: The Meditation of Kamala Xan^a. The passage 
n aiflo quoted by A. Dasa-Gupta in his book on Bengal's premier novelist. 
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toons in the Indian army as, a whole must be mixed, 5 I vett- 
tiire to suggest further that the recruitment should be for ^ 

P 

3 years — service with the colours ; 

3 years — service in the First Reserve ; and 

3 years — service in the Second Reserve ; 

so that a recruit joining the army at the age of eighteen t we ntjl- 
one would complete his military duties, even the lightest, by 
the time he was twentyseven— tliirty, and his heaviest military 
duties, which would — form him into a military man for life, 
would fall in the age period eighteen — twentythree. Service in 
the First Reserve need not be for more than two months in the 
year and, if possible, in two periods of one month each, at two 
“different seasons of the year. Service in the Second Reserve 
’Heed not be for more than six weeks in the year, in two periods 
of three weeks each; and experience might show one period 
of three weeks only to be sufficient. Further, the basis of 
recruitment should bo territorial. \Vc have nine provinces; 
the smaller provinces and what I have called the intermediate 
hnd the smaller Native States should (when the time comes 
fbr it) be, for the purposes of recruitment, merged in the major 
province geographically and linguistically allied to eiich. But 
Native States in one large block, like the Rajputana States, 
and the premier States like Hyderabad, Kashmere, Gwalior 
^nd Mysore, should rather be jiooled together and formed — 
^yrhen the time is ripe — into two or three other circles for 
Recruitment purpases. Thus, we shall have eleven or twelve 

C rovinces or recruitment circles. And the number to be 
nnually recruited for each of these territories should be in 
|>roportion to the population of each. We have at [)resent ten 
rdivisions'’^ with one headquarters station each. The total 
number of these circles may Ije increased to eleven or twelve, — 
let us say (just to facilitate calculations here) to twelve; and 
in removing the headquarters from one or two out of the ten 
places where they are at present and in creating two additional 
headquarters, the convenience of Madras, Bengal, Assam and 
Bihar and Orissa can be considered as far as possible. Each 
of our twelve territorial circles should have, b^^sides its head- 
quarters, a sanatorium, and at least one other station or mili- 
tary camp, as different as possible in climate and physical 


* Here 'dlvfolOQ* does not meaa 15000 tut a geographlcid oult. 
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features from the headquarters station, so that the training 
the soldier might leave nothing to be desired. As a^rule 
only the first portion of the training of recruits would be with- 
in their own province; for the balance of their x>eriod of three 
years with the colours they would bo moved about, so that they 
would know various parts of India from a military point of 
view and in other ways; aqd the completely trained recruits 
would be stationed for what remained of their three years at 
the headquarters nearest the North-West Frontier, viz. Pesha- 
war, Quetta, Lahore and Rawalpindi. These and many other 
matters are, comx)aratively s]3eaking, details which the Army 
chiefs would work out themselves with their exj^ert knowledge, 
and the Army and the Government of India would be able to 
decide, with or without reference to the central legislature 
according to the nature of the case. But these proposals 
necessarily involve a departure from the established principles 
and practice on two or three fundamental matters, which there- 
fore only the supremo authorities in England are competent 
to settle. To these then we may now proceed. 

Merging the intermediate and smaller Native States into 
the adjoining territorial circles for x>urx30ses of recruitment 
involves a conception of the relation of Native States to Bri- 
tish India radically dilferent frpm what has so far prevailed. 
And the issue is raised still more definitely by the companion 
proposal to pool together the Kajputana States and the 
premier States into two or three recruitment circles by them- 
selves. Neither of these steps could be taken except with the 
consent of the Native States concerned. Perhax>s it would be 
better to d n( thing for some time and to go on with the im- 
provement and strengthening from the point of view of military 
efficiency of the troops drawn from these states* whom I will 
continue to call by the name under wliich they distinguished 
themselves in the Great War, viz. the Imperial Service Troops. 
Supposing in tin? scheme as a whole we fix the total number 
of divisions of the Army as it will be when completely develop- 
ed at 24 and the total Native States contribution to it at 8 
Divisions or one Army Corps (51000 combatants) the balance 
or 21 Divisions (seven Army Cori)S =357000) combatants will 
be the maximum strength of the Army of British India, wholly 
Indian in personnel, officem as well as men in every branch. 6 I 
mention these figures merely because concrete proposals must 
be put forward in order that examination and eritieism by 
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responsible experts might lead to better proposals. To focus 
attention on our most fundamental underlying problems and tdS 
press for an enunciation of principles, and concrete proposals 
corresponding to them, from responsible quarters, are my 
sole objects in whatever suggestions I am throwing out in the 
whole of this concluding section. 

The actual strength of the Army in India on the 1st Sep- 
tember 1923 was — British ranks, 66106 combatants; Indian 
ranks, 13871 • combatants, total 204825 : Imperial Service 
Troops (now called Indian State Forces), 27000.* And the 
cost of a British soldier to India is about four times that of an 
Indian. To replace 10 British soldiers by 33 Indian would 
not add to the present annual cost of the army as a whole. 
And this is the j)rinciple on which I have worked out the above 
suggestions. For 66106x 3* 3=218150; and adding to this the 
present number of Indian soldiers or 138719, we get a total of 
356869, wliich I have rounded to 357000. Moreover looking 
to the w^ealth, population and territory of Native States 
India, an army of 51000 is much smaller than India can 
reasonably expect them to contribute tow^ards the defence of 
the whole; besides a complete army corps is from the 
military point of view’ a better unit to organise train up and 
keep ill being, than aii}^ fraction of it larger than a division. 
In a three years’ scheme, again, the total increase is realised 
only in the third year. And I do not propose any additional 
recruiting — now I come to my most fundamental suggestion, 
which can only be decided upon by the British Government, 
—except in proportion to a gradual decrease in the British 
Garrison, and to prepare for it in advance. 

No scheme of transformation in a matter so vital as an 
army is, I submit, w’orth anything that contemplates for its 
completion a j>eriod longer than a generation. To assums 
that world conditions would continue unaltered for a longer 
period is not statt^smanship. Whatever we want done in such 
a matter must b(‘ carried througii in th(* (jourse of about thirty 
years or less. The British Garrison today numbrs 66100 mem 
But this includes 2090 officers in the Indian section of tlic army; 
and in the artillery on the date I have taken there were 14000 
British soldiers to 5600 Indian, a disproportion going to be 


♦ Army In India and lU Kvolutton (omcial pubUcatloa, 1024.) 
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righted in due course as Indian artillery units increased. What 
Hsuggest then is that the British Garrison to be reduced mjght 
be taken, for the purposes of calculation, at the round figure 
of 60000 only. And the crucial question in the entire problem 
is, in what stages their reduction is to be carried out. I suggest 
that on a particular date to bo fixed in advance 15000 (the 
strength of a division) should be reduced. And we should work 
forward to this date, by (A) tuning up the whole army as to 
efficiency, and (B) recruiting 90000 additional Indians from 
our nine circles in three years and training them up as thorough- 
ly as we can. Our Indian army today is in round numbers 
140000, and this requires renewal at the rate of, say, 7000 per 
year. These should also be recruited from the same date on 
the throe year plan, so that in three years wo shall have 
another 21000 soldiers, 14000 in various stages of training, and 
7000 thoroughly trained. In the fourth, fifth and sixth years 
from the date on which the scheme is launched, 37000 trained 
soldiers would have thus gone into the reserves, or 111000 in 
all, and there would be in the seventh year as in the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth years (140000+30000) 170000 first lino 
Indian troops; apart from the British garrison. What I propose 
then is this: that in the seventh year from the date on which 
parliament sanctions such a scheme, the British Garrison bo 
reduced by 15000; and that further steps be initiated on the 
lines indicated here in outline,* for another reduction in the 
thuteenth year of 15000 or any larger number. 

Now whatever other defects such a scheme might be cri- 
ticised for, it is hardly possible to say of it that it does not make 
ample provision for the defence and safety of the countfy 
throughout the period of transformation; and that of coumo 
is the one requirement to be satisfied at all costs. 

Another principle involved in the scheme would also re- 
quii’e to bo sanctioned by parliament. The recruitment, I 
have said above, should bo proportional to the population of 
each circle. And from the moment we begin this transforma- 
tion of our army, the ordinary military budget — apart from 
the extraordinary items in it — must be sfiared between the 
central government and the provinces, in some equitable pro- 

♦ 1.0. from tho soveath year more than 30000 are to be recruited 
annually, In view of the second reduction in the British Garrison la the 
thirteenth year. , 
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portion. This would be a fairer and more democratic arrange* 
mei^t than to continue for ever the present system of contifV 
butions from the provinces, whch had to be started merely as 
a temporary measure. 

Lastly, what a high proportion of army requirements 
arms, munitions, equipment, stores, and what not is imported 
from England ? Why should it not be our aim not to import 
even a pie worth from abroad ? Even when the raw material 
e.g rubber, has to be imported, why should wo not import it 
direct from the country of origin in a crude form and work it 
up here into the required finished articles ? What is the inde- 
pendence of a country worth that possesses an army indeed 
but an army which is itself dependent for some of its 
indispensable equipment on some other country, however 
friendly ? Without selfsufficiency in tliis matter, daily 
becoming more important as war becomes more scientific 
and technical, how can improvements and economies be 
effectively monopolised ? How can the army budget, for a 
given standard of efficiency be reduced to a minimum 
otherwise ? Or take an instance of another kind, such as 
the supply of horses. A country as vast and varioas as is 
India can itself breed all the horses it needs in every variety 
of type, and to do so would be in the long run the cheaj^est 
method of securng regularly an abundant supply of the horses 
we require not only for our army but also for a number of 
civilian needs. Take any instance, however extreme, the 
principle applies. A country that does not make itself every- 
thing the array needs from liero planes and tanks to pirts and 
bondages, is a country dependent for some of its needs upon 
the good will of another, it will necessarily have to s{)cnd more 
than it ought, to obtain these articles, and moreover when, 
as during a w^ar, the time-factor is im]>ortant, or the importa- 
tion is over unsafe routes, or the country of supply cannot 
execute orders, there will be other diflicuitic^ and complica- 
tions. A country like England must i)ut U[) with these and 
manj other drawbacks. She never can be selfsufficient how- 
ever hard she tried. But that is no reason why we who can, 
should not try our utmost to be our own j>roducers for all our 
requirements. 

Doubtless the necessary worlishoj>s, factories, industries 
and departments cannot be created.in a day. But with a fairly 
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coinplete plan to work out methodically, advancing from liay 
irRustries to allied and subsidiary industries and crafts in con- 
centric circles, much can be done more quickly and economi- 
cally than would otherwise be the case* The initial costs should 
not deter us, since they would be investments. The wealth of 
a country depends upon its ability to produce itself whatever 
it needs. And the general and indirect gains to the industry 
and productiveness of the country as a whole would be incal- 
culable. Moreover, as the young men finish their three years 
with the colours and go into the reserves, a number of them 
could be taken up according to need for these industries and 
workshops, and could thus acquire a craft or several allied crafts 
and a definite place in the highly complex industrial and eco- 
nomic organisation of a modern society. Then* sense of dis- 
cipline and military order, their active habits energy and ca- 
pacity for teamwork, would set up standards of the work turn- 
ed out, both for quality and quantity, the cumulative effect 
of which would be of the highest advantage to the industrial 
and productive life of the country as a whole. An army needs 
all that the civdl population needs and much besides. And 
finally, if the men with the colours are also trained in their 
spare time and according to facilities to one or more of the 
crafts and industries wliich produce army needs, to that extent 
does the army cease to be unproducq.ive, as economists are fond 
of labelling it, and becomes not only a productive fraternity 
in itself, but a reservoir from which greater economic produc- 
tiveness efficiency and resource flow out into the general popu- 
lation year by year as the army men return to civilian callings. 
Modern national armies mean lakhs of men in the prime of 
life. And that being so, the men at the head of such a huge 
organisation, whovSe word is law throughout the mass* of huma- 
nity they control, should also look beyond the military efficiency 
of their lads,'’ '‘boys/’ "infants’ or “Tommie-.^,” to the eco- 
nomic, social and human efficiency of these individuals whose 
fates they control and whose souls tliey fashion so thoroughly 
for better for worse; especially as to do so would alone enable 
the country to passess an efficient army whose real waste is 
less than nothing, although year by year the gross sums provid- 
ed for and consumed by it amount to tens and hundreds of 
crores. 

There is no arguing with those who might look down 
upon a scheme of this magnitude and intricacy 055 r mere dream 

30 
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Puurely negative opposition like that is absolutely worthies. 
We are committed to the task of transforming our preswt 
army and creating one wholly Indian to fill its place adequately. 
However groat the obstacles and difficulties, howsoever great 
the sacrifices required, England is in honour bound to attempt 
it, India is in honour bound to carry it through under the guid- 
ance of England. Some scheme fairly complete in essentials 
has got to be framed ; whether based upon a three years’ or a 
longer term of service. If the one here presented in outline is 
imperfect, as is highly probable, if it be also impracticable, as 
is not impossible, some one better qualified has got to produce 
a better. We shall only be marking time until a scheme fairly 
adequate in essentials, nor making too violent a breach with 
the past, is, after a thorough examination, decided upon, and 
we commence the progressive execution of the necessary 
measures with something of that faith and driving power, of 
which E. S. Montagu has set so noble an example in connection 
with the Reforms. 

D. 

CONSTITOTIONAL ADVANCE : PERSONNEL. 

In the debate on the Government of India Bill, 1919, Lord 
Selborne in the house of Iprds told Indians that ‘‘they had 
come nearer than many of them knew to turning a very great 
body of public opinion in England against their aspirations.’”^ 
Lord Carmichael observed on the same occasion, — ” in India 
the more numerous body taking an interest in politics is always 
the youngest men, and therefore, the men who have least ex- 
perience.”t And Srinivasa Sastri has reported how the late 
Mr. Montagu was being driven into more and more impa- 
tience at the impatience of the politically- minded Indian as a 
class. He was ajmost driven to suppose that the differences 
between many of the moderate men and the extremists among 
them must be differences not of convictions and principles but 
merely of degree. Now as long as “reforms” merely meant 
the creation of more or leas representative legislatures subor- 
dinate in all essential respects to the executive, the attitude 
that there was little in the novelty in proportion to the 
claims made and the bugles sounded, wtis not at all unnatural. 
And this was the strong point in the attitude of men like Tilak 


* MttkfcarJ}, India Conttitution, P. r>99. 
t Kfitb 11 pp. 270-1. 
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ancLArabindo Ghose against that of their moderate felIo\^- 
patnots, Gokhle and Pherozeshah Mehta. But the moment 
we enter the region of genuine preparation for popular sove- 
reignty, representative and responsible, the attitude that un- 
less and until the entire sovereignty be fully achieved, there 
was little in it, is little short of blind perversity. For what is 
now sought is not merely to transfer something but to trans- 
plant a living seed and to foster its growth. And growth must 
take timo- It is only the juggler who can plant a mango-tree 
and show it to the credulous fullgrown (though diminutive in 
size) inside an hour: it is only the quack who can promise swa- 
rajya to any land and people in a year. The administrative 
and legislative powers dyarchy has so far allowed, under safe- 
guards, to the people and their representatives, are with the 
intention of helping the birth and growth of popular sovereign- 
ty on Indian soil, able to assert realise and develop itself along 
constitutional channels. And it is only as real growth takes place 
that further advance would be possible. As long as irreconci- 
lable ideologues are the chosen representatives of the people, 
who hold cooperation with England even for the benefit of the 
people to be disloyalty to the people, swarajya cannot grow 
up in India by constitutional process. As long as the represen- 
tatives elected by the people, even though willing to work 
the constitution so as to benefit the "people, and march in step 
with England constitutionally, are so divided amongst them- 
selves on creedal communal or other lines that there is no stable 
majority in the legislatures obeying and supporting recognised 
leaders, popular sovereignty remains, in spite of the consti- 
tutional facilities, merely a paper label with little substance in 
it. As long as any large section or community of the people 
want to dodge majority rule and would rather ithreaten 
to rebel than consent to work the constitution, constitutional 
progress cannot grow. As long as a majority in power is keen 
about using that power to help itself without thought of the 
country as a whole, we can never have a true democratic 
state but what Aristotle stigmatised as its perversion. Unless 
A majority in power will learn to use its power so as to inspire 
confidence in the minorities that their inalienable rights and 
privileges as citizens and as human beings are just as safe in 
these hands as in the hands of their own men; unless minori- 
ties will also learn selfrestraint enough to distinguish between 
these inalienable rights and privileges on the one hand and 
power to oppress on the other, — for power to disregard tho 
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equally inalienable rights and privileges of other men 
is nothing but power to oppress them: India must 6>n- 
tinue, whatever the constitutional forms enshrined in the sta- 
tute-book, under a thii'd power, alien, but civilised and 
tolerant enough to rule over both the Indian communities with 
impartiality. And can any one assert that the present dyar- 
obical constitution, with other safeguards for minorities than 
the illjudged concessions to Muslims altogether inconsistent 
with the spirit of the scheme as a whole, does not afford suf- 
ficient facilities for political equality, political responsibility, 
political intelligence, and political opportunity to grow 
up under it ? Further progress towards swarajya will be the 
inevitable outcome of growth along those lines. And such 
growth takes time; especially in a land with our history, 
traditions and divisions. 


To set down an Indian making such statements as mere- 
ly a slave or a flatterer or worse; to set down an Englishman 
making such statements as merely unwilling to part with any 
ot the |>ow'er his i)edple have in this land; to set down 
any one else making such statements as merely ignorant or 
uti8>Tnpathetic: may be natural to intellectual indolence or 
obstinacy: but it will never enable the selfstyled patriot to get 
any nearer to the truth or to Swarajya, 


To go on to questions smaller and more concrete. 

What do we mean by provincial autonomy ? Will any 
Indian today subscribe to John Bright’s ideas of 1858 — that 
there should be neither a Government of India nor an Army 
of India, but that each province should bo directly dc^Hmdent 
upon England, a sovereign state with its own army and navy, 
executive and parliament, with subordination to England as 
the only defect in its .sovereignty ? No. Not a single Indian 
wishes India to be dissected thus into .severai lands and 
nations* Even those in favour of linguistic entities or cttltural 
entities as provinces, want them recognised as subordinate 
and coordinate units under a single central government for the 
whole of India. The political unity of India is as precious to 
them as is the separate recognition of their beloved unit as 
an individual organ inside the whole. 
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That the provinces as they are at present grew up histo- 
ric^ly we have seen. The distribution of India into these 
provinces has only a historical justification. But to admit 
this, and to admit the many anomalies and inconveniences 
of the present distribution, is not at all inconsistent with a re- 
cognition of the greater difficulties of any redistribution on a 
large scale. One of the most individualised of our fractional 
nationalities is that of the Marathas. Fractional though I caU 
it in contrast with the Indian Nation as a whole, racial, ling- 
ftic, social and historical bonds make of it a distinct sub- 
nation with as good an abstract or sentimental title to a pro- 
vince of its own as any other. But it grew into an imperial 
people and besides the central block of the mass of its popula- 
tion in its original home, it has colonies separated from the 
mass in half a dozen provinces. The central mass itself is 
in Bombay, C. P. and Berar, and the state of Hyderabad. 
Gwalior, Indore, Baroda, and Kolhapur, not to mention smaUer 
ones, are its own States, of which the first three are outside 
Mahara%shtra, and with noii-Maratha populations forming the 
vast majority of their subjects. Consider again the case of 
Bombay City. It must be included in the Maratha Province, 
some will demand with vehemence. Others will resent the 
demand with equal vehemence. LiUitly, Indians are moving 
more and more freely all over India, and with the rapid increase 
and cheapening in transport facilitfes, with the equally rapid 
growth of industries which we hope to witness as soon as the 
present period of depression is over, and with the increaflO in 
the army and its headquarter stations that is bound to come, 
our population will become more and more mixed decade 
by decade. Nor is tlie case for any other Indian language, 
culture, or sub- nation as strong as that of the Alaratha. Some 
rectification of frontiers between adjacent provinces* would be 
advisable and could be carried out as soon as the two provinces 
concerned put forward a joint proposal. But any redistri- 
bution on a large scale does not appear to be a practical pro- 
position. 

To return to the problem of provincial autonomy on the 
assumption that the present provinces will continue in the main 
for an indefinite period,’^ We have seen how subjects (and func- 
tions) were distinguished from one another as central or pro- 
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vincial; and the provincial subjects again as reserved or trans- 
ferred. Transferred means transferred to the control of^the 
jKjople of the province acting through their legislature, ^he 
sov^ereignty of the people of the province is most unfettered in 
respect of transferred subjects and functions; and the mast 
superficial meaning of the phrase ‘progress towards autonomy’ 
would be a transfer from the central government of more and 
more subjects to provincial control. But as the Muddiman 
Committee observe, the matter is not so simple. Administra- 
tion, legislation, taxation, finance and borrowing powers will 
all have to be examined; the lines of demarcation in each be- 
tween the central and provincial spheres will have to be drawn 
w’ith precision, that is, scientifically on stable principles instead 
of merely as a matter of convenience; and both the right of 
central control under the constitution and the right of the 
province to protect itself under the constitution against en- 
croachment, will have to be safeguarded. The Minority Re- 
port admit further the necessity for a strong central govern- 
ment as perhaps the most potent unifying factor between pro- 
vince and province, and hold not only that the vital respons- 
ibility of securing national sefety must be its special charge, 
but that all residuary power should be vested in it.^ 

It is clear that the problems of constitutional advance in 
the local and central governments are interconnected. The 
assignment of increuvsed power scope and independence to local 
governments, the relations between the local governments 
and central, the introduction of responsibility, whether by 
stages or at one leap, in the central government, and the in- 
crease in its independence of the Secretary of State in Council, 
by law or by convention or by both, are all subjects to be en- 
visaged in their mutual bearings, in order to create a complex 
constitutional whole thoroughly harmonised and workable 
in all its parts. 

The Minority Report summarises the views of Indian 
ministers, ex-ministers and other non-official witnesses oa 
being in favour of an immediate advance to a responsible Gov- 
ernment of India with reservations in respect of the army 
and foreign relations. The army budget ( according to these 
views) might be separated into ordinary and extraordinary 


* Majority Report part H ; Minority Report, Cb. 7. 
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of which the ordinary provision might be settled periodically 
a number of years and the extraordinary provision for any 
year should be made votable by the legislature with plenary 
power in the Governor General (alone, since the executive 
council with the exception of the Commander in Chief, would 
under this scheme consist of responsible ministers) to provide 
(i,e, certify) whatever was required for the sake of national 
safety. And as a necessary corollary the legislature should 
be free, under this scheme to discuss any resolutions on army 
matters. On the equally important subject of foreign rela- 
tioas the Minority Report is less specific : the necessary reser- 
vations, it merely says, would have to be on parallel lines. 
And the minority conclude that they were themselves in general 
agreement with the above views, which, in their judgment, 
were not incompatible with the principle of responsible gov- 
ernment. 

But the most important problem raised by the accepted 
principle of India gradually taking over her defence in her own 
hands, is not the transfer of power to heV legislature to vote 
the army budget, nor even a steady increase of Indian officers 
in the army on an adequate plan, but it is the problem of reduc- 
ing the British Garrison. How long this process of reduction 
is to take, \y what stages it is to be carried out, with what 
simultaneous safeguards for safety during the period of transi- 
tion, — that is the basic issue. And it is extra-constitutional. 

Similarly, the most important problem raised by the 
accepted principle of India gradually acquiring the power of 
deciding her own foreign policy is also extra- constitutional. 
The Native States have to be transformed. Public opinion 
In India has to be instructed, mobilised, and organised, until 
in the fulness of time a revolution by peaceful persuasion 
ripens, and Chiefs and their subjects willingly come into line 
with a predominantly democratic and wholly selfgoverning 
British India. England can do little in this either by an 
exercise of power or by constitution- making, England can do 
a great deal by her influence and persuasion; she can only 
exert this, however, as she discovers Indian opinion solidify- 
ing more and more in this direction. But all the spade work 
has got to be done by Indians and in India : and it can be done 
in a few decades, if leaders exalted over the conconutant dif- 
ficulties by their faith and cheerfully facing the inevitable 
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risks, came forward in sufficient numbers. Genuine love 
of country will not waste breath over the past that has le^ 
us fts a legacy a task of such magnitude and difficulty; and% 
will be right glad that the task is of so peculiar a nature that 
only spiritual means will avail. A nation achieving such a 
revolution by such means will be able to hold up its head with 
the greatest in the world. 

The reduction of the British Garrison, on the other hand, 
is a matter in which the decision rests altogether with Eng- 
land. Out of her own good will to India she has to treat this 
as an urgent problem of high policy, and decide upon a scheme. 
Out of her own good will for India she has to train up a 
national Indian army, just as she trained up the Fellaheen to 
stand up against the fanatics of the Mahdi at Omdurman 
But this Indian national army has to be built up on a larger 
scale, complete in every arm, and so constructed that com- 
munal and provincial jealousies and animosities would not 
only not be fostered by it, but that it would itself become a 
most potent factor in repUu^ing them by mutual trust and 
brotherhood. It is only as India can achieve this that she 
can rise superior to iier centuries of mediae valisni and chronic 
internal dissension. And India can never adiieve this except 
only under the protection guidance and tutelage of England. 
In 1917 England committed herself to a course involving this 
high adventure as the last and the gr^-atest of her services to 
India. In 1920 she has taken the lirst step and introduced 
a first instalment of the new era in the shape of a coivstitu- 
tion of divided responsibility. But a divided house can only 
be a temporary makeshift, whether socially or politically. 
A divided house a family or a nation puts up with cheerfully 
only in the expectation of a better structure affording scope 
to fuUer seltrealisatiom Both England and India have to 
work incessantly during the years of transition to turn the 
ext>ectation into reality. England’s main part in the labour 
is to create the army of the Indian Nation And the moment 
she is perceived to make a .start in this direction in earnest, 
intransigents in Indian politics will be reduced to negligible 
proportions. 

India\s part in the labour — besides the sacrifices she will 
hare to make to build up her national army — is the educa- 
tion of constituencies and their representatives. The moment 
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the legislatures are organised into stable parties with recog- 
i^ed leaders, opposing each other on political issues for what 
e^h believes to be the political good of the whole, minivers 
will have real power, the central legislature will have real 
influence, responsibility will cease to be a mere paper label, 
the forms of the constitution will become living realities, and 
constitutional advance will follow as a matter of course. 

Will the Indian constitution as it develops conform to 
the unitary type or the federal ? India needs strength in the 
central institutions; the fissiparous tendencies inherent in her 
society and history will have to be guarded against for some 
generations until the national history and traditions of the 
new era are strong enough to prevail from end to end of our 
vast country without safeguard or support And although 
my scheme as adumbrated in subsection A ante accepts the 
preservation of the largest of our Native States as separate 
governments under hereditary ‘'constitutional” monarchy 
for an indefinite period, it seems to me that a perpetual subor- 
dinate alliance of each such State with British India would 
be a better method of regulating the relationship than their 
inclusion within a federal system. 

The ofiicers in our army number a little over four thou- 
sand. The civil administration ^n<l the railways are controll- 
ed by less than six thousand men. This legion of (roughly) 
ten thousand people rules and administei's India from end 
to end. They are as one man in loyalty to the Flag and in 
disciplined and expert industry in daily and hourly service of 
the Flag. The British Empire in India as a spiritual entity 
active militant and beneficial has its living embordiment in 
these ten thousand men in ])Owcr, fully conscious of what 
political power and positional influence are, and past masters 
in the art of wielding it for its own preservation and glory, 
iis the highest good of the crores achieving their own advance 
in civilisation and humanity under its canopy. 

Take this legion as a whole, review its work during the 
four generations of its growth and domination, India has never 
known a body of administrators abler larger-minded or more 
disinterested throughout the centuries of her long history. 
The only body of men within Indian memory to whom they 
pan be compared with any justice were the Buddhist bhikkhu^ 
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in their Sangha, what time Buddhism was in its ephemeral 
prime in this land of its birth, — and power and the material 
advance of the people through a wise organisation and employ- 
ment of it, this ochre -robed and itinerant order of the begging 
bowl never aimed at These ton thousand rulers and admi- 
nistrators of India have, on the other hand, made secular good 
through secular means their principal aim, they have put 
their heart into their work, and it has been a matter of honour 
to them, as it is to members of a spiritual order, to excel in 
it according to the highest standards of human achievement. 
The wastage in their numbers from death or retirement may 
be set down at five to six hundred a year, about five or six 
hundred raw and ignorant young men join the legion every 
year, but the life and work of the legion as a whole go on, as 
if it was not at all subject to these twin incidents of every 
mortal institution. The novices get into their work, are natu- 
ralised to their surroundings, and become seasoned bureau- 
crats in a surprisingly short time. And this is due to a large 
extent to (a) the principles of selection, (b) the security of 
tenure and prospects, and (c) the equality fairplay and carwam- 
derie maintained by the higher services as their life- breath. 
Thus the first remark I have to offer under this head is that, 
though we change the nationality of the individuals forming 
our legion, these principles and practices essential to its or- 
ganisation and efficiency must be adhered to as sacred and 
inrtolable. No merely constitutional advance would com- 
jjensate for any deterioration in these preservatives of sound, 
efficient and progrcvssive administration trusted equally by 
all sections and parts of the population. The knowledge effi- 
ciency continuity devotion and trustworthiness of the ad- 
ministrative machine are built up with difficulty, and that 
legislature 9-lone uses its sovereignty well, who appreciates these 
virtues in its executive, and knows how to encourage and 
foster them. Communal consideratioas, for instance, how- 
ever unavoidable it might appear today to allow them weight, 
are certain, if persisted in, to act as a powerful and dangerous 
solvent of all efficiency and loyalty in any administration. 

An alien bureaucracy and a sovereign democracy are 
incompatible, and Indianisation has not been commenced a 
moment too soon. But the pace of the process of Indianisa- 
tion is also a matter for serious consideration. Many of our 
public men speak and vote as if speeding up the process was 
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also an unlimited good in itself. This extreme view may be 
^he natural result of Indianisation having been delayed too 
*ong and treated too long in the Chesneyan and Curzonian 
fashion. But now that steadily progressive Indianisation 
as a fundamental of the Reforms is in no danger whatever, 
a little deliberateness in the advance would give sufficient 
time for the new personnel to acquire the virtues of the ex- 
clusively British bureaucracy as we have known it for over 
a century from the days of Lord Cornwallis. Another point 
of cardinal importance is that Indianisation in the civil* half 
at a pace altogether unrelated to that of Indianisation in the 
military half would hardly be an unmixed advantage. \ 

Finally, one of the great virtues of the British legion was 
their instinctive solidarity and their disciplined unity in ac- 
tion. Scions of a homogeneous and domineering nationality, 
brought up in homes, schools and colleges, and surroundings 
not very different from one another, and lost here in an ocean 
of oriental humanity very different in instincts habits creed 
social structure and outlook, with a surprisingly incoherent 
heterogeneity Weakening it through and through, these foreign 
rulers and administrators created in their gymkhanas, clubs, 
cantonments and hill stations a life of their o^vn, where their 
superabundant energy multiplied occasions and means where- 
by, though living scattered o\^er an area so extensive, they 
came to know one another almost as well jis if they were citi- 
zens of some model City State of Aristotle’s ideal. For a new 
commission or an extraordinary charge the ({overnor General, 
Commander in Chief, or Member of Council had only to for- 
mulate his special requirements with some care, and in a month 
or so he could discover out of this legibn half a dozen men any 
one of whom could be reasonably trusted to undertake the 
job and carry it through. Temporary importation of special 
men from England w^as an equally easy proposition. This 
mutual knowledge of one another, this solidarity and esprit 
de corps are now going. The ten thousand Indians who will, 
on the other hand, get into the vacated places in less than 
fifty years, — will they be as divided in instinct, upbringing, 
outlook, and all that parts man from man, as are from one 
another today (to take concrete instances onl}") Mahammad 
Ali, J. Baptista, Jagadish Chandra Bose and C. Y. Chintamani, 
Darbhanga, M. K. Gandhi, the Gaikwad, Hari Sing Gaur^ 
AM Imam and Sivaswami Iyer; Jam Ranji, Mukund Jaykar, 
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M. A. Jiiiua, the Aga Khan, and Sardar Kharak Singh ; 
Lala Lajpatrai, M. M. Malaviya, Sarojini Naidu, Sankaran. 
Nail* and Motilal Nehru; R. P. Paranjpye, Vithalbhfu 
Patel, K. T. Paul and kSIf Abdul Rahim; Brajendra Seal, 
Chimanlal Setalvad, Shraddhanand, Sachchidanand Sinha 
and Tejbahadur Sapru; Rabindra Nath Tagore and 
Purushottamdas Thakoredas ? Out of this list of thirty 
names the reader may strike oil such as in his opinion are 
not of the first rank, and reduce the list to twentyfive, or he 
may also add others raising it to forty or more: he may make 
for himself the mast |>erfect list he can think of, including in 
it any number from twentyfive to fifty: let him then compare 
the men with one another, right and left, up and down, creed- 
ally, provincially, racially, and in as many other ways as 
he can tliink of: will men like these brought together in an 
administrative hierarchy, give us the mutual trust and loyalty, 
the solidarity and camaraderie that are going, with the alien 
bureaucrat whom we are scrapping ? Catch able men while 
they are still malleable, and put them into a live institution 
with traditions which commands their wholehearted devo- 
tion and the desired transformation however miraculous it 
might seem to the abstnvet thinker, can be achieved as a mat- 
ter of fact. A great deal however must depend upon the 
inherent qualities of the raw material put into the institution, 
year by year. And far moro necessarily depends upon the 
solidarity zeal and good will among the senior men the nisei ve.s. 
It needs no prophet to utter a grave w.irning about the fissi- 
parous tendencies so pow^erful in Indian history and Indian 
society. A strong central government a head and shoulders 
above the provincial governments, and a thoroughly unified 
Indian army will not suffice to keep selfgoverning India united 
and effectively operative iis a single state, without an all- 
Indian bureaucracy also, at lefi-st ten thousand strong, that 
is united in spirit, however diverse the individuals composing 
it in religion, language and nationality of birth. The need of 
such a bureaucracy is all the greater during the period of transi- 
tion while the army and the political constitution are them- 
selves in the meltingpot to be recast according to our ideal. And 
the only force available that can give us such a bureaucracy 
even while we are also changing its personnel is a uniform higher 
education intensely modern and secular, combatively English 
and European. Deprovincialisation, suppression of the frac- 
tional nationalitie.s in which they are born, and modern or 
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European ideals in a militant form are the necessary condi- 
%ons in which an all-Indian patriotism can grow and spread 
from the higher educated classes to the people throughout 
the land. Hinduism and Islam will help only in so far as eaoh 
can drop its mediaevalism and is re-expressed in the light of 
the modern spirit of toleration and brotherhood Militant 
linguistic and provincial fidelities, on the other hand, are com- 
petitive jealousies and rivalries, which cannot help at all. Like 
religious bias they are also apt to deflect the actions of the 
individual, unconsciously to himself and even against his 
rational self. The root principle of Indian Swaraj ya is the 
unity of India, not merely a unity of hate against the alien 
occupant, but a unity of love and patriotism expressing 
itself in daily deeds of administrative, social and economic 
existence. And such higher education in India as is not fully 
in harmony with the devoted loyalty of the educated to the 
unity of India not only as a practice but also as . a habit and 
even as an instinct, would strengthen the militancy of the 
various fractional provincial and creedal nationalities (or cul- 
tures, if that word be preferred), and instead of counteracting 
would keep alive the too powerful centrifugal tendencies of 
our history and society. When once the Indian Nation is 
solidly established as a spiritual fact, subordinate loyalties of 
culture and province may on tjie other hand help to diversify 
and eiuich the spiritual content of our world. Thus, the present 
rage for linguistic and provincial and one centre universities 
appears to deserve discouragement rather than the reverse 
during this period of transition while our whole future is in the 
balance. With Indian unity and swarajya assured, all energy 
and philanthropy in these directions would be doubly w'elcome 
as incapable of doing anytliing but good. The tendency in 
the old universities to gradually replace European history, 
philosophy and literature subjects by Indian, is also open 
to a similar objection. {Sciontilic re.soarch in these subjects 
is overdue in India itself, and as between Europeans and 
Indians equally equipped for the pursuit, it is obvious that 
Indians would advance it miieli better. On the other hand, 
it is no less obvious that the political mentality specially re- 
quired amongst the higher educated Indians for this age of 
transition, in order that they might influence the moulding 
of events in their own day in harmony with the ideals we have 
set before us, ^or in other wwds with the root principles of the 
Reforms, can be bettor produced by European history, phi- 
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losophy and literature than by any other academic studies. 

I may vary the argument by putting it a little differently.^ 
All higher education is for the promotion of the higher life. 
And the higher life of India united and selfgoverning, kept 
thoroughly modern and efficient and at the same time pacific 
by being merged as a sister nation among the group of the 
British Empire nations, will undoubtedly soar far higher than 
we can form any conception of at the present moment. Thus 
to divert higher education today to (or to restrain it within) 
such channels and pursuits as are most conducive to the win- 
• ning of union and Swaraj ya for India is not only not to sin 
against the light, but it is the contrary course that is sinful. So 
true it is today as it was in the ancient Greek world, — as Aris- 
totle has graphically delineated it for all time, — that the na- 
ture aims and methods of educating the people and especial- 
ly their potential teachers, authors, writers, leaders, adminis- 
trators and rulers, are at any period a matter for statesmen, 
which they must regulate on principles in harmony with their 
view of the supreme needs of the state, it is their privilege in 
that period to mould; that to allow education not in harmony 
with these needs weakens the state and may even lead to re- 
volution and catastrophe. ‘'Without the education of the 
citizen in the spirit of the polity, the wisest constitutional 
and legal provisions, although .ratified by the consentient 
voice of the whole civic body, are of no avail. ’* 

CHAPTER XII: NOTES. 

SECTION 70. 

1. The Act of 1919 was ao drafted as to become automati- 
cally merged iu the Government of India Acts, 1915 and 1916, which 
conboUdated all earlier enactments. In fact the Digest wliich formed 
Ch. 3 of Sir C. Ilbert’s Qovernmtnt of India (first published 1898), had 
been prepared with a view to such consolidation. Tims this finally 
consolidated Act of 1915, 19 JO, and 1919 is the parliamentary enact- 
ment for our constitution today, along with the rules and regulations 
under it. And in interpreting it and especially in trying to get at the 
spirit from the ineo^ letter of the law, the Report of the doint StUct 
CoRimittaa of the two Uouses, presided over by Lord Belborne, is the 
one authoritative commentary to be used at every step. P. Mukharjl 
iRdian CoiiitituUoii (1020); B. M. Bose, Working Constitution of India 
(1921); and D. N. Banerji, Indian Constitution and its Actual Warkinf 
(1926): are also helpful to the general reader. 

♦ Aritttllo: Palltics (Welldon's traoa., Bk. VXII, Oh. 9), 
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SECTION 71. 

• 

1. Instructions to Heads of ‘'governors* provinces;** Hrlz. 
the nine provinces named in the text. The only difference now remain- 
ing between presidencies and the rest of these provinces is that while 
the heads of all nine are appointed by warrant under the Royal Sign 
Manual, In the selection of the heads of the provinces as distinguished 
from the presidencies, the G. G. has a voice. The salary of the head 
of' the U.P. has been raised to that of a presidency governor. Thus 
there are now four presidencies, and members of the I.C.S. will generally 
be appointed as heads only In the other five. The appointment of an 
outsider— Lord Sinha— -as head of Bihar and Orissa was an altogether 
exceptional Incident, and he resigned, moreover, in less than a year. 
The elevation of Sir W. Harris, who rose from the I.C.S. to be head 
of IJ.P., to the status of a presidency governor, is also an exceptional 
recognition of exceptional merit. Between Sir R. Temple (Bombay 
1877-80) and Sir W. Harris not a single member of the I.C.S. baa been 
appointed Governor of a Presidency. 

2. The diaqualiflcation arising out of a sentence of imprison- 
ment for more than six months may be removed by the provincial gov- 
ernment. In the parallel disqualification for election or nomination 
to a legislature the term of imprisonment has been raised from more 
than six to more than twelve months, by an ame ndment to the Rules 
notified in July 1925. 

3. Bombay City North returns three members; Thana, Ahmad- 
nagar, Naslk, Poona, and Ratnagirl districts, two each. One seat In 
each of these six constituencies Is reserved for Marathas. One other 
scat Is reserved from three other Deccan districts, to be taken for this 
purpose in rotation. 

In Madras the Non-Brahmins are to the Brahmins as 22;1. 
At tlie first elections the Non-Brahmin voters were to the Brahmin 
voters as only 4: 1. This itself is conclusive proof of the great disparity 
between the two communities in wealth, education, and standing. 
And the average Madras Brahmin is still domineering Intolerant and 
mediaeval enough to excite against himself the Ill-will and passions of 
self respecting people. 

4. The Joint Select Committee pointed out that the represen- 
tation of the urban wage -earning class was inadequate. At the third 
reading Mr. W. Adamson called attention to the defect, house of 
commons, 5-12-1919 (Kilth II 264). The Muddiman Committee (1924) 
have recommended a<Ulitlonal nomliitM of the depressed classes, ex* 
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cept where in any province the government could formulate a syatem 
of election; and elected representation of urban factory labour bcf i 
In tRe provincial legislatures and in the central assembly (Para. 64). 
Earl Winterton’s reply to a question in the commons, 14-6-1926, shows 
that the Buies for the 1926 elections might give effect to these sugges- 
tions to some extent. 

5. In the U.p. — to take another point -''one of our members 
would have preferred that the revenue and rental qualiflcations*' be 
doubled in order that “the representation of landlord and tenant in- 
terests should be more equally balanced. The lower standard was 
however kept as proposed by the local government.** 

— FrancHIif Committee Report. 

6. By reducing the over-communal character of the Bengal 
Council and by enfranchising a larger number in C.P. and B., future 
councils in the two provinces might be less inadequately representative 
in character than from 1921 (o 1926. 

SECTION 72. 

1. The Mtiddiman Committee recommend that Fisheries and 
Excise be transferred in Assam also, and that Forests too should be a 
transferred subject except where the province itself “makes out a con- 
vincing case** for not doing so. But for these and other recommend- 
ations, which are too detailed to give here, see para 93 of the Keport. 

2. The other transferred subjects are — Adulteration of food, stuffs 
and other articles, Civil, Veterinary Department, Libraries, Museums 
and Zoological Gardens, Pilgrimages within British India, Registration, 
Begistration of births, deatlis and marriages, Beligious and Charitable 
Endowments, and Weights and Measures. But see the complete lists 
of central, reserved, and transferred subjects (Bose: Working Conoti- 
tutiOBf pp. 36»— 53a). 

“It must not, liowever, b« concluded that these partitions 
of the functions of government are absolutely clear cut and mutually 
exclusive. They must in all cases be read with the reservations in the 
text of the Functlon-s Committee’s Report, and with due regard to 
the necessity for special procedure In cases whore tliolr orbits overlap.'* 
(Jnliit ifltet Cninmittit Report). 

SECTION 73. 

1. Section 47 of the Act says the Executive Council ‘'shall 
be of such number not exceeding four as the S. of 8 . in Council directs; 
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Whom "on© at least" must be a servant of the crown of not less 
^an twelve years* standing. 

Bengal had three ministers to begin with but on Mr. S.* N. 
Mallick resigning, the third place was not filled. 

2. Bihar and Orissa had three councillors to begin with, two 
l.C.S. inen and an Indian, since the Governor was an Indian; and this 
arrangement continued for some time even after Lord Sinha had resign- 
ed. 

3. The Swarajya Party obtained a majority in C.P. and B., 
1923. Their leaders declined to serve as Ministers and in 1924 refused 
all supply. In 1925 and 1926 they passed the budgets, but on the 
question of ministers* salaries, they have stuck to their 1924 vote of 
only Es. 2 per annum. 

The Bengal Swarajists, entering the legislature In 1923 under the 
late Mr. C. E. Das, made a pact with the Muslims of the province, 
and this composite majority, though narrow and with an unreliable 
tail, has still been able to make the reforms practically unworkable in 
the province during the triennium. For details see India In 1924-26. 

4. The majority report of the Muddiman Committee, summarises 
the views of the provincial governments and of some prominent men 
connected with them as to the actual working of the Eeforras. I give 
here a few extracts from Para. 8 to 21: — 

Madras. Political education has begun, and the population 
has become more articulate and to some extent more conscious of the 
meaning and value of the vote. But no signs yet of the division of 
parties according to political principles. Even among the politician 
clans the formation of Independent groups is not so much due to poli- 
tical as to communal considerations or to the personal infLuence of 
Individuals. Personalities (and communal bonds) count more than 
principles. 

Bombay; No organised parties in the first council. In the 
second, the Swarajya party does not command a majority and is pledged 
to a policy of refusal of political responsibility. The ministers were 
therefore necessarily selected from the smaller groups, and this Is the 
most important cause of the weakness of their present position. They 
have to rely for support upon the official vote, and thus the distinc- 
tion between the two halves of the government Is obscured. Furthert 
a large section of the House is parochial in its outlook. 

BtRftl. No party with a real constructive programme. The 
ministers are left to evolve a policy, and this the members proceed to 

31 
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friticise. In the first council the ministers were able to influence a 
sufficient number of members and, with the aid of officials, to carry 
tlnough useful legislation. The second council contained a bodj;^of 
non-oooperators who along with the “independent’* members proceeded 
to prove that the present constitution was unworkable and to press 
for provincial autonomy as early as posvsible. Social boycott and ter- 
rorism were resorted to. The constitution needs strengthening in order 
that the executive might have sufficient power to deal with persistent 
obstruction. 

U. P* The constitution satisfies neither Liberals nor Swara- 
jists. The financial control exercised by the legislature has (because 
of the Inexperience of that legislature) seriously constricted the ad- 
ministration of reserved subjects. And in transferred subjects, loca* 
bodies and universities becoming selfgoverning, the executive have 
been deprived of effective control, with consequences, as yet in the 
initial stages, which if allowed to develop must spell deterioration and 
injury. To allow selfgoverning bodies to learn (if ever) from their 
mistakes is a costly process. The ministers themselves have been 
working loyally and energetically, and cannot be blamed for results 
which depend mainly upon the general conditions in which their work 
has to be done. There are few signs of a common patriotism capable 
of dominating sectarian animosities or parochial prepossessions. There 
is no large body of impartial opinion upon which ministers can rely. 

Panjab. The authors of«the scheme could not Iiave foreseen 
the speed with which its working would drive Hindus and Muslims 
into open dissension and would develop antagonism between urban 
and rural interests. There is no evidence yet of a thinking and selective 
electorate; little evidence of that close touch between representatives 
and electors which constitutes the vitality of an elective system. The 
ministry of education has been criticised for its leaning towards the 
communal interests of Muslims. Constant efforts are being made to 
induce the Governor to control ministers in order to safeguard the 
communal interests of minorities. 

Bihar and Orissa. The council remains divided into two par- 
ties, official and non-official. Where the issue is not an anti-govern- 
ment one, ministers are supported, but this support cannot be relied 
on to assist government in times of difficulty. 

C,P. and Bsrar. The educative „value of the first council was 
weakened by the lack of connection between the members and their 
constituents, by the absence of any party organisation effectively mak- 
the ministers responsible to the council, and by lack of funds^ At 
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the second election the Swarajiiit.s made no attempt to explain their 
policy of obstruction (neither did their opponents); they promhjed a 
vafjbe millennium; and won. Until the electorate gives evidence »of 
an active and intelligent use f the franchise, any advance would bo 
premature. 

Assam. With such an improvement in the financial position 
as would enable ministers to carry out schemes of public utility, and 
so consoliduto their position with the electorate, there is a reasonable 
prospect that reasonable men prepared to work the constitution in» a 
reasonable spirit would command a majority in the council. 

Barma. Only eighteen months of working, too short a period 
to judge by. 

Sir A. P. Patro (Madras). The council does represent public 
opinion and does a great deal to create it. But the reserved subjects 
are a difficulty. The lack of power over them leads, iu the council, to a 
sense of irritation and despair. And the position of the ministers 
under a Dyarchy is very difficult. On critical questions they must vote 
with the administration, and this impairs their hold on the majority 
iu the council. 

The Indian Members of Council and the Ministers, Bombay, 
In the present circumstances there can be only two parties; the govern- 
ment party, and the opposition. No palliatives will be of any effect, 
full responsibility in the provinces witif due safeguards, should be in- 
troduced as early as possible. 

Mr. A. K. Faxiul Huq (Bengal). Western representative institu- 
tions utterly unsuitable to Indian conditions; the incessant communal 
strifes and other causes make their growth here Impossible. This 
constitution has been thrust upon India; to extend its operation would 
be a serious blunder. 

The Indian members of council and ministers iu the other 
provinces generally express views similar to those of the Bombay minis- 
ters and Indian members of council. So did several other Indians 
who had been either ministers or members of council under the Re- 
forms. Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas went further still. Since 
dyarchy was unworkable, he held that even In the central government 
there should be government by a cabinet responsible to the legislature, 
and the only safeguards should be (1) the Governor General’s veto in 
respect of foreign relations; (2) and a quinquennial budget in respect 
of defence by an independent body (Paras 22 to 21). 
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Out of the nine membere forming the Muddlmin Committee, 
Sir T.^B. Sapru, Sir P. S. Shivaswami Alyer. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, and Jpr. 
R.* P. Paranjpye present a Minority Report, going beyond the terns 
of reference. As we have just seen, there is ample support for the view 
taken by the minority, in the evidence placed before the committee- 
1 have said in the Text that the Liberals failed in leadership at the 
critical moment. But the creation and expression of public opinion 
through constitutional expedients such as committees they thoroughly 
understand, and they have served the party of progress in India very 
alSly by placing before the committee ample material to enable the mi- 
nority to say, negatively, that India wants Dyarchy ended, and, posi- 
tively, that India wants provincial autonomy established, without 
delay. And able lawyers as the minority are, while pillorying every 
proved defect of Dyarchy, they decline to define with precision the 
form of provincial autonomy that India would really welcome and be 
able to work. (Minority Report, Chs. 6 to the end). 

The above Report was submitted to the G. G. at the end of 1924. 
The latest full-dress debate in the central legislature asking for an Imme* 
diate advance, was on March 11th last. Mr. Jinnah said: The position 
the Government are taking up is absurd. What if there be a party 
of Irreconcilables? What if their obstructionist tactics have succeeded 
in a province or two? A province or two Is not All India. The Swara- 
jists, the Congress, are not even the major part of India. If they had 
been, this Assembly and this constitution would have ceased to func- 
tion on the day Mr. Nehru and his followers entered this hall. And even 
these Swarajists have cooperated more or less for two years. You have 
driven them into non-cooperation by your insistence that they must 
confess their mistakes and repent publicly in sack cloth and ashes. 
Give us a Royal Commission at once, and I will take my chance of prov- 
ing the advisability of an immediate advance as urged by the Minority 
Report, before its members. 

Sir A. Muddiman, the Home Member, almost said that if the 
Swarajists had only coopeiated rt the budget before the House, the 
matter would have worn quite a different complexion: almost, but 
not quite. 

Sir D*Arcy Lindsay said: Government are the best judges for 
the time measure and manner of any advance. He and his friends 
will vote with Government. 

The ct«p dt grace to Mr. Jinnah 's demand was delivered by 
the Anglo-Indian party in the Assembly, whose leader Col. Crawford 
said; If we vote with Mr. Jinnah and the Independents wo place Govern* 
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ment in a minority and defeat It. For the first time in the history 
oi%he Reforms the non-official European party finds Itself in this pr^l- 
tion. And he wished to emphasize the sympathy of his class for In- 
dian aspirations. But where is there today an alternative government, 
composed of a majority of representative Indiaitt to be placed into 
power ?* When level-headed men of the stamp of Mr. Jinnah and Mr. 
Bapiista increased in sufficient numbers, the domiciled community will 
be right glad and proud to march on to victory hand In hand with such 
leaders. But that time is not yet (12-3-1026). • 

I have given a full summary of this debate because most In- 
dian editors failed to see its decisive importance. The Swarajists, 
Irreconcilables, Anglo-phobes, Ideologists, Medlaevalists, call them what 
you will, have yet to see how they stand in the way of political advance:-— 
that antics siich as boycotting the constitution are not political pressure; 
and that inflated predictions to the effect that the country would be 
honeycombed with anarchical societies if Government did not behave 
better, (and Mr. Nehru indulged in them, 8-3-1926), are merely the 
worthless counters of political bankruptcy. 

SECTION 74. 

1. From 1922-23 onwards a total contribution of 983 lakhs 
or such smaller sum as may be determined by the G. G. in C. shall be 
paid to him by the provinces (excepting B. and O.). When for any year 
a smaller sum has been determined as the total amount than that deter- 
mined for the preceding year, a reduction shall be made in the contri- 
butions of those provinces only whose last previous annual contribution 
exceeds the proportion specified below of the smaller sum so determined; 
and any reduction so made shall be proportionate to such excess: — 
Madras, 17/OOths; Bombay, 13/90ths; Bengal, 19/90th3; U.P., 18/90th8; 
Panjab, 9/90ths; Barma, 6J/90th3; C.P. and B., 5/90ths; Assam, 
2i/90ths.* 

— Devolution Rule 18th (condensed): see Bose, Worklfif Coni- 
titutlon, p. 16a. 

• For the numerators In the fractions see Meston Award Table, 
last column. 

2. Devolution Rule 15th allocated to each province a share 
in the Income tax collected within Its jurisdiction at the rate of three 
pies on each rupee brought under assessment, the tax on which was 
actually collected. Under tills rule in 1921-22 the provinces taken 
together obtained Rs. 343 lakhs out of the total incometax reaching 
the central treasury, vl«. Rs. 2,217 lakhs. This was more than a seventh 
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Of the whole and too large a sum for the central government to lose. 
So, an amended Rule has been in force from 1*4-1922, for which se^ln 
the Gazette of India, 13-10-1921, Home Department Notification No. 
r. 318-Publlc. The effect of this amended rule has been noted in the 
text. 

3. In lakhs rupees — Madras, 6.6; Bombay, 63.6; Bengal, 2; 
U.P., 39.6; Panjab, 3.8; Barma, .7; B. and O., 11.6; C.P. and B.. 47.3; 
Assam, .1; total, 175.3. 

4. The Muddiman Majority Report wants joint deliberation 
to be prescribed (para. 96.) If Rule 31 has failed to create sufficient 
joint deliberation and of the right stamp, a more categorical rule will 
also fail. The rule is but the guinea's stamp, the man’s the gold for 
all that. Ministers merely by right of appointment are ministers only 
in name, or rather, merely Government officials. They cannot be 
turned into r(?al ministers "enjoying the confidence of their legis- 
lat\ire and leading it," merely by rule. 

To grasp the full scope of Rule 31 read along witli it the sec- 
tions o the Joint Select Committee’s Report on clause 1 and clause IT 

SECTION 75 

1. Indian Legislative Rules, Ride 6; Rules for Governor’.^ Legisla- 
tive Councils, Rule 0. F<>r tlif'sc as also for the Legislative Assembly, the 
Council of State, and tlie Bengal Covneil Standing Orders, sec Appendices (; 

to J. in A. M. Bose, Working Constitution. Also 0. N. Banerji, ihs. 1517. 

2. "There is no more valuable safeguard against mal-adininlstration, 
no mon* etfective method of bringing the searchlight of criticism to hear on 
the action or inaction of the executive government and its subordinates. A 
minister lias to be constantly asking him.self not merely whether his proved- 
ings and the X)roceedings of those for wlioin he is responsible are legally or 
t-echnically defensible, but what kind of aasw’er he can give, if questioned 
about them in the house, and how that au.swer will bo received/’ 

—SIR C. ILEKRT, PARLIAMExNT, p. 113. 

Indian representative's are taking full advantage of this riglit of 
Interj^elUition. 

3. It seems to me tliat this scntenco in the Joint Select Committee 
Repeal should be read along with the introductory observations of the Com* 
mittee in the Ixjginning of tiicir lle|K)rt und with what they suiy on clauFe 4 
and other clauses. A legal prescription appeared to tliem uimeceM.sary be- 
cause they looked at the iiiatter rather as a |K)litical one. The questionw 
primarily exercising their minds were — When would a Minister resign ? When 
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the Governor be justified in accepting the resignation ? Under what 
cftumstances woiUd the Governor be Justified in dismissing a Minister? 
When should he accept the Ministers* advise to dissolve the legislature ? 
Ministers commanding a majority in the legislature could be Irresistible : 
does tlie present Bill leave the Governor in Council strong enough to employ 
delaying tactics In the Interests of slow and steady progress ? a legislature 
autocratic and Irresistible with an uneducated electorate incapable of forc- 
ing the legislature to obey its will, would be a combination fraught with In- 
calculable mischief: how was the senior half of the dyarchy to remain the 
senior half In actual fact, until the electorate was ready to shoulder its poli- 
tical burden intelligently ? To take a stray sentence from the Report and 
press Its literal meaning to the utmost is unfair to the committee; their Report 
as a whole and In every part has rather to be read in the light of questions 
like the above. 

ICOTiON 7e. 

1. Lord Lytton told the Bengal Legislature, 18-3-1924, under the 
Act the Governor lias the power to restore **every single grant in respect of 
reserved subjects whicli the legislature rejected. The Joint Select Committee 
advise that the exercise of this power should not be regarded as unusual or 
arbitrary* All the same, if the legislature go on refusing and the Governor 
go on certifying, year after year, tlie situation cannot be described other- 
wise than as an utter breiikdown of dyarchy: — whicli both have to co-operate 
loyally in working, so as to (a) secure good government, (b) proper relations 
and feelings between government and people, and (c) so as to promote the 
political education of a backward people towards democratic sovereignty. 
Budgets by executive flat may secvue (a), but neither (b) nor (c). 

2. Wliat is the power of tlie head of the province In connection with 

demands for t ransferred subjects rejected or reduced by the legislature ? 
Does section 72D (2) (b) relating to “eases of emergency,” “the safety or 
tranquillity of the province,” and “tlie carrying on of any department,” 
authorise the head of tln^ province to restore demands in respect of trans- 
ferred subjects rejected or reduced by the council, just is if they had been 
demands for reserved subjects wliicli he felt it his duty to certify ? The head 
of C. P. and B. has taken one view, the head of tlie Bengal Presidency has 
taken another view on this matter. Lord Lytton told his legislature, in the 
8i>eech referred to a])ove (18-3-1924), “tJiis proviso is not limited to reserved 
Bubjccts, but it is limited by the two considerations specified, namely, that 
the exiiendituro must be necessarv for the safety and tranquillity of the 
province, or for carrying on a department in tlie case of transferred sub- 

jects I can 'restore’ notliing, though I can 'authorise’ exiwnditiire within very 
strict limits Institutions could bo provided, if I so desire, with the satA* 
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rlea of their staff and the bare necessaries of their existence, but nothing 
more.. I could provide nothing for their expansion or improvement. . . 
ernm^nt contributions to all aided institutions would at once lapse Gov- 
ernment aids to all local institutions would cease ** For instance, the 

council having reduced the grant for the educational inspecting staff from 
Rs. 7.47 lakhs to Rs. 1,12 laklis, the staff was reduced accordingly: The 
head of the C.P. and B., on the other hand,*authorised' under similar circum- 
stances and in transferred subjects, even ‘*new expenditures which really 
were commitments of the government in accordance with practice, such 
as grants to local bodies for general purposes" (D. N. Btnerji, pp. 150-154, 
referring for the C. P. and B. to a Notification by the Financial Secretary, 
C. P. and B., 24-3-1924.) 

Under normal conditions, such behaviour on the part of a legislature 
means want of confidence in the Minister; the first step on such a situation 
arising, is to resubmit the grant (as the .Toint Select Committee ad vis*') with 
a clear notice that the reconsidered vote would be treated as a vote of con- 
fidence in the mbilster concerned. And if the vote be repeated, the next 
step Is a new minister or ministry witli a fresh budget drawn up according 
to their advise, or, under certain circumstances, a general election. But the 
conditions, during the second legislatures, in tlie.se provinces were not nor- 
mal; there were too many representatives returned by the electors who were 
IrreconcUable and actively hostile to the constitution as by law establislied. 

Thus, the circumstances being abnormal, my conclusions are: — • 

I. The course followed by the head of C. P. and B. was better tlian 
that followed by Lord Lytton. 

II. Both the heads were ill-advised in claiming to act under, or seek- 
ing a course of action under, section 720 (2) (b). That provision In the Act 
cannot apply (I venture to submit) to emergencies arising out of a general 
condition of abnormality likely to last for a whole trlennium. 

in. Under every constitution there is and there ought to be, some- 
where, absolute power hi reserve, to be exercised at the sole discretion of the 
executive head, whenever required and to the extent required, for the good 
of the State and the people. And such poiver in reserve is all the more neces- 
sary— and therefore latent —in a constitution professedly transitional, imper- 
fect and experimental. Tlie action taken by the head of C. P. and B. should 
have been taken in Bengal also, and In botli provinces It should have been 
taken by the head In consultation with the Governor General and the 
Secretary of State, and openly in tlie name of this absolute power In re- 
serve at the back of all constitutions. I submit that (a) to seek to apply 
720 (2) <b) to such cases Is to .strain the law, and that (b) the course 
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I fuggest would have weakened the irreconsilable 
and much earlier. 


and wrecking party much 


3. Bills regulating a University, providing for light or feeder Vail- 
ways, affecting the general principles of the land revenue system, or touch- 
ing the religion or religious rights of any people in India, are the most impor- 
tant of tlie kind of bills which the Governor ^‘shall reserve** for the assent of 
the G. O. 


4. Any of the minor provinces existing today or to be created here- 
after may have legislative councils with nominated and elected raemberg 
together not exceeding 100, of which number one-third must be non-officials. 
The powers of sucli legislatures would of course be limited, since these pro- 
vinces would not cease to be mere agencies of the Government of India. 


SECTION 77. 

1. And We do hereby authorise and empower Our gald Governor 
General in Our Name and on Our behalf to grant to any offender convicted 
in the exercise of its criminal jurisdiction by any Court of .Tiistice within 
Our said Territories, a pardon either free or subject to such lawful condi- 
tions as to him may seem fit. — Clause 6 of the Inttructiont to tho Qovtriior 
Qtntral (Banerji, App. N., copying the G. I. Notification No. ir)52, 8-6- 
1021 ). 

2. This sympathy for the G. G. appears to be rather misplaced. The 
Governor General and the Members of Council have to carry on the govern- 
ment as one man: their responsibility Vs *hmited and indivisible.’* And 
this “principle of united and indivisible responsibility applies ** in their 
case, as In the case of the British Cabinet, “equally to administrative and 
to legislative action” — Mbntagu-Chelmsford Report, para. 34. 

3. It seems to me that it is too early to dogmatise on this point. Eng- 
land gives complete freedom to Canada to arrange lier relations with the 
United States as seems best to Canada herself. But, of course, whatever 
tile precedents so far, Canada would not be able to go to war against the 
U. S. though England wanted no sacb war, or to remain at peace with 
the U. S. even when England went to war against that country — Canada 
that is to say, could not do either of these things and at the same time 
continue witliin the Empire. And it is far easier for Canada and England 
to agree on all questions of relations with the U. S., than It would be for 
India and England to agree on all questions of relations with the powers of 
the Near East — Afghanistan, Persia, Iraq, Ibn Saud, Egypt, and Tur- 
key. I do not say that England and India would find it Impossible t® har- 
monise their policy In the Near East as perfectly equal friends. But I 
do feel that the continuous preservation of such harmony or Identity of 
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policy would be more difficult of attainment; and I do not wish to dosmatlse. 
The future will shape itself as and how it may. India is a dependency toda^' 
and 'will continue a dependency for some time. The question of taking 
away from the Governor General the second of his three functions does 
not arise at all until India is on the point of ceasing to be a dependency 
and becoming a dominion. 

4. For a recent description of the various duties of the Finance De- 
partment, see the speech of Sir Malcolm Hailey as Finance Member, in the 
Assembly, 19-1-1922. 

5. The quotations in this para, are from the G. I. Communique on the 
Munitions Fraud Case, 28-8-1921. and from Banerji, pp. 292-3. See also 
Report, Dfeentrillsation Coraralssion, paras. 19-22. A Secretary in the 
Government of India usually holds office for three years only. 

SECTION 78, 

1. The G. G. is empowered to extend the duration of either house 
*‘if in special circumstances he so thinks Qt.” The Governor has similar 
power to extend the duration of the provincial legislature *‘for a period not 
exceeding one year;” but he has to "‘.specify” the reason for Ills decision. 

2. European electorates only for the Assembly; Landholder electora- 
tes only for the Assembly. Indian Commerce electorates only for the 
Assembly; European Commerce electorates only for the Council of State. 

3. For a summary view of qualifications for enrolment as electors 
for the two central and four out of the nine provincial chambers, see 
Bantrji, Chs. 7*10. 

4. Para 22 of the Despatch Xo. 4 of 1919 dated 23-4-19. There are 
other passages in the Despatch more definite and detailed, but all to be 
interpreted, it seems to me, in the light of this liaragraph, where the general 
considerations ‘the Government then had in mind are brought together, 
and an attempt is made to balance them so a.s to indicate how a reasoned 
conclusion Is to be attained. 8ee also the dissenting minute of Sir W. Vincent* 
*'I accept” he says (para. 5), “the principles laid down in para. 22” (quoted 
In Uie text), ... Where the Muhammadans are in a census majority let them 
get representation in that proportion. Where they are at their Wiiakest, 
let u.s double that proportion; I can .sec no i>ractical reason for going further 
than tliat. Between these extreme.s let us multiply tlm census ratio of the 
Muhammadans by a factor greater than one and less than two,.,, I should 
be prepared, he continues in para 7, “to give the Miiluunmadans 30% of 
the general and c^.)mmunal seats in the Assembly 
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SECTION 79. 

1. Appropriations of revenue to the following beads of expenditure 
are non-votable: (1) interest and sinking fund charges on loans, (2) expendi- 
ture of which the amount is prescribed by or under any law, (3) salaries and 
pensions of persons appointed by or with the approval of H. M. or by the 
S. S. In C., (4) salaries of Chief Commissioners and Judicial Commissioners, 
and (5) expenditure classified by the order of the G. G. in Council as — 
ecclesiastical; i)olltical; defence. 

2. The Governor General in Council lias the power to “restore* any 
demand for grant which the Assembly refuses or reduces, to the extent 
that he considers it “essential to the discliarge of hLs responsibilities;” and 
In cases of emergency he has also the power to authorise such expenditure 
as may be necessary for “safety or tranquillity.” 

3. lleferriiig to the Indian Finance Bill, 1023, Lord Reading said in 
his address to the legislature, 28-7-23, — “The responsibility was grave and 
tlie decision rested with me alone.” 

Sir M. de P. Webb’s article in the Indian Review for August 1923, 
India in the House of Commons, is a partisan summary of the debate in that 
house oil Mr. C. Trevelyan’s motion to reduce the India Office Grant by 
£1,000, 14-6-1923 and .0-7-1923. 

4. Tlie G. G.’s statement of reasons, 28-8-1924, covers only two pages 
aud is easily accessible — India in 1923-24, App. IV. 

SECTION 80. 

1. Fur a list, of tlie legal powers and duties of the S. of S. even after the 
Act of 1920, see Mukhar ji, Jnd. C'onstitn., pp. 8i-C; of the S. of S. in eouncU, 
pp. 100-103. 

2. For the Order in Council, Ibid pp. 461-4. The G . G. in Council makes 
the appointment with the approval of the S of H, in Council, On Sir W. 
Meyer’s death, »Sir 1). Dalai succeeded liiiu. The present Higli Commissioner 
is Sir A. C. Chutterji, 

3. Section 2 (8) of the Act (Section 30 first para of the 1919 Act) runs; — 
“Tlie salary of tlie S. oi S., tlie salarie.s of the Under Secretaries, and any 

other expenses of his department may, notwithstanding anything in the 
Principal Act, instead of being paid out of the revenues of India, be paid 
out of moneys provided by Parliament, and the salary of the S. of S. sliall 
bo so paid.” Section 3 (8) last paia. of the Act (Section 30 last para, of 
the 1910 Act) provides that the salaries aud allowances of the members of 
the India Council “may be paid out of the revenues of India or out of moneys 
provided by Parliiuuont.” A depart meutul committee examined the India 
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Office expenditure in detail, and recommended that for five years from the 
1st April, 1920, the British Treasury should annually pay towards the cos| 
of the India Office £ 130,000. This figure was however revised at the Instanre 
of the S. of S. and reduced to £ 113,000. The Inclicape Retrenchment Goin- 
niittee lias found that tiie British Treasury ought really to contribute £ 122, OOo 
annually. And the Joint Select Committee (Selbournv) had recommended — 
“all charges of tlie India Otfice not being ‘agency* charges should be paid out 
of moneys provided by Parliament.’* The Inehcape Committee also re- 
commended that all “agency” work should be completely handed over to 
the High Commissioner by the India Oftice; and they advocate large cute 
In the expenditure of both the S. of S. and the High Commissioner. Sir 
Punishottamdas Thakurdas in a Note to this part of their Report objects 
to a lump sum contribution by the British Treasury as contrary to IndUin 
interests. — Incbeape Report, pp. 210-231. 

4. Compare Devolution Rule 49, and S. I*. Bote, p. 74. See also Sche- 
dule III of the Devolution Rules, safeguarding the interests of the all-India 
Services. The s.inctlon of the (?. fJ. in rouncil would be sufficient only for 
(a) an increase of pay in an individual case, and (h) the creation of a tem- 
lK>rary post. 

The Muddiman Committee Majority hold that “while in tiieory there 
is a difference between delegation and devolution in practice there Is little 
difference between the two methods of securing relaxation. In financial 
and service matters action may be taken by definite delegation of powers 
by rule. In matters of administration, however, the step which should in 
our opinion be taken is to work towards establishing a practice in conformity 
with the position taken by the Joint (Select) Committee that cx)ntrol in cases 
affecting purely Indian interests should not be exercised. Wo notice with 
pleasure that an important practice in regard to flsca Iraatters has already 
been established” (para 123). The last sentence refers to the 1923 Central 
and Provincial Audit Resolutioas on expenditure from centra Irevenuea and 
expenditure on provincial reserved subjects; they raise the limit of increase 
in the cost of establishments and other cliarges for which no sanction of the 
S. of S. in council is required if the increase has been voted by the legisla- 
ture Parliamafitt vol. 8, Answer to Question 1125, 30-5-1924). 

5. See the speeches In the Assembly, 16-2-1923, of Mr. Jamnadas Dwar- 
kadas, Sir C. Innes, and Sir B. Blackett on the adoption of a policy of dis- 
criminating protection. The member for Commerce and Industries pointed 
out that such a resolution meant a break with the past, “a wiping of the 
slate, an epoch In the fiscal history of India,” in spite of the fact that In re- 
cent years the exigencies of the state had necessitated a departure from the 
principle of a tariff for revenue purposes only. The Resolution adopted 
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‘ecomraends the Government (a) to accept the principle of protection 
hat Indian fiscal policy may aim at fostering Indian industries, (b) with 
luo regard to the financial needs of the state and the present position rff cus- 
oms and excise duties in the budget; (c) to apply the principle with discrl- 
nlnation and with proper safeguards; and (d) to give effect to this i)olicy by 
.he constitution as an investigating and advisory body of a Tariff Board, 
or one year only in the first instance. The first industry to benefit from 
his new policy has been the Indian Iron and Steel Industry. The Stee 
hdustry Protection Act, 1924, with the ammendments of 1926, levies ^utiesl 
m certain kinds of steel imports and gives bounties to the Indian manufac- 
urer on certain kinds of iron and steel goods. The life of the Tariff Board 
las been extended, it has scrutinised the conditions of some other industries 
also, such as cement, paper making, and printer’s ink, and is just now exa- 
ninlng the demand of the Cotton Textile Industry for State assistance. As 
he last event in the advance of India towards freedom economic fiscal and 
ndustrial may bo noted the repeal of the cotton excise duty in 1926. 

6. The Act also provides for the appointment ‘*at the expiration of ten 
years” of a Statutory Commission to inquire into the working of the Reforms 
and to advise about their extension, modification or restriction. The 
Montford Report contemplated later Commissions also at intervals of twelve 
years after the fimt. “We wish to attain complete responsibility where wo 
can and as early as we can, and we intend that its attainment should depend 
upon the efforts of the Indian people themselves. It would not be fair to 
give it to them till they fulfil the necessary conditions.” See paras. 260-4 
and 288. 

SECTION 81. 

1. It is repeated ad nautetm thatM. K. Gandhi promised Swarajyn 
to India in a year. No libel can be grosser. The degree of pressure through 
non-cooperation that M. K. Gandhi wanted to bri'g to bear upon the 
English in India, Indians never made ready to exert in sufficient numbers; 
the degree of non-violent mentality he equally insisted upon as a tint 
qua non, and in scores of tliousands, implied a discipline and selfrestraint 
in the average Indian far above his real character at the present day« Those 
who want a really good example of non-violent noncooperaliou on a largo 
Scale, what it can achieve and how far its utility even as a mode of de« 
^eusive war is limited, should study the coal strike in England under the 
leadership of Mr. Cook. 

2. The Indian pan-lslamtst, a bully by nature, swallows all this oredu* 
lously. He can never understand that the mighty British Empire has for 
Its political sovereign in the Englfeh people a sovereign who Is really 
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peace-loving and the reverse of warlike; who will never allow EagUsb 
statesmen to drag England into a war on a purely Eastern question,-— 
except Cor preserving India within the Empire. But if he will concedcr 
this for the sake oi argument, the Indian pan-Islamist can see without 
difficulty that a statesman who has to negotiate without being able to 
play the trump card of immediate war is seriously handicapped, especially 
when dealing with people who look upon all else as bluiC and discount it; 
and that the events from the Italian annexation of Tripoli onwards have 
to be therefore looked upon os incidents which English statesmen bad to 
allow^ since they knew there never was the slightest chance of the English 
people regarding any of them as worth a war Perhaps the Indian pan-Isla- 
mist might here ask a further question. II ow on this theory do you ex- 
plain the success of English diplomacy rs Mosul ? It Is a fair question and 
the explanation is as simple as in the preceding cases. Kemal Pasha, too, 
did not consider the matter worth a war, at any rate not immediately. 

8 . excessive claims of the Muslims Ciinnot be sustained in equity. 
Nor can they be sustained compatibly with the principles of the Reformed 
constitution. All perspicuous critics of Indian alfairs (in England) now 
agree that tlie communal electoral franchise is making the constitution un- 
workable and exacerbating factions rivalry and propaganda. ISir T. Mori- 
son and others of your correspondents ai)pear to be now chiefly concerned 
to suggest some alternative made of protecting the rights of minorities. Ob- 
viously, the rights (legislative and offickil) of all the various communities 
(iSikhs, Christians, Labour <Ac.) cannot possibly be protected by tlie Muslim 
prescription of over-representation all round. If anything can be confldently 
foretold about the 1020 constitution Commission, it is that it will recom- 
mend the supersession of the separate communal electorates by some other 
form of safeguards for minority rights.*’ 

— Lord Olivier In the Tlmei (London, August 1026). 

Sec Sir Sivaswami xiiyer’s valuable article on *‘Some llemediec for Hindu 
Mahomedan Riofs’* (Hindustan Review, July 1926) in support of some of 
my suggestions. 

4 . Lloyd George or whoever briefed him appears to have 'lifted* this 
phrase from an admirable little book — I. Bevan, Indian ^’ationalism: An 
Independent Estimate. 

5. At the lowest computations throughout, 

3 sections (12 men each) go to a platoon; 

4 platoons (26 men each) go to a company; 

4 companies (160 men each) go to a battalion; 

4 battailoos (BOO men each) go to a brigade; 
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4 brigades (3200 to 3600 men each) go to a division; and lastly 
3 divisions (about 15000 men each) go to an Army Corps 
% (about 51000). ^ 

The division is the smallest formation in modern armies which can have with- 
in itself all the branches, —infantry, cavalry, artillery, tanks, airforce, special 
technical and subsidiary units, which together make for selfsufficiency in 
an army as such. Of the ten divisions of our army one is located in Barma 
and the headquarters of the remaining nine are at Peshawar, Quetta, Lahore, 
Rawalpindi, Meerat, Lucknow, Mhow', Poona and Secunderabad. 

$ 

6. Each pktoon will have its own kitchen. The variety in kitchen types 
must be kept down as far as possible. But looking to Indian liabits and 
prejudices as we And them today, three types have to be allowed, and no 
more should be allowed: the vegetarian kitchen; the Zatka kitchen which 
will serve all who take mixed diet, have no objection to zatka meat 
and have strong objection to butcher’s meat; and the tlm-d kitchen. Many 
platoons will have one type of kitchen; many will require two; as far as pos- 
sible none should be allowed to have more than two of these three types. 

Other details in tlie life of the soldier will have to be most carefully 
thought out; the aim should invariably be unity and uniformity us far a 
possible leaving the door open to greater uniformity and simplicity as habit-s 
change and prejudices die down under the mfluence of a living camaraderif 
(Biradari) to be fostered in all possible ways by the officers. 

7. In the Meinorauduiii 1 submitted to the Indian Sandhurst Com- 
mittee on 1st February, I put down a lifeher total and there are other differen- 
ces in detail ; parts of the argument have been stated fully therein which 
1 have omitted here for waut of space: but the fundamental principles are 
the same as here. 

8, See Mrs. A. Beiani: Commonw:eaIth of India Bill and Mr. C. Vija- 
yaraghavachariar's criticism of it; Sir F. Whyte: India, A Federation? and 
reviews of the book by Lord binhii and Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar in 

Hindustan Review, April 1026. 


the end. 
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OPINIONS. 

Sir Chimanlal Sbtalvad. 

A noteworthy book: the outcome obviously of extensive 
study and research and presenting the results of prolonged 
refleotion in an attractive style. The fairness and sobriety 
lemarkable especially at the present time. 

S. Sin HA (Executive Council, Behar and Orissa). 

Exceedingly well done. I find in it no trace of partisan- 

ship. 

A. Yttsuf Am, 1. 0. S. (retired). Author of Life and Labour 
of the People, of India, The Making of India, dbc. 

A serious and I think successful Jittempt. The later chap- 
ters deal with burning questions of the day but in a spirit of 
calm inquiry, and your sober judgment must commend itself 
to all patriotic Indians in these days when politics are served 
out in a highly seasoned form like mulligatawny soup. 

Sir Courtenay Ilbert. 

A sound piece of work. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. 

Clearly a very useful contribution to the constitutional 
history of India. 

A, B. Keith (Author of Responsible Government in the Do- 
viinions, Imperial Unity and the Dominions, &c.; Editor of 
Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy, &c.) 

Not only much valuable information but important con- 
tributions to the solution of present difficulties. 



O. Rothfelt), I. C. S. (retired). 

By far the best book on the subject of Indian constitiM, 
tional history and development that I have ever come acrosl. 
Requires careful reading for it is full of matter which has 
o be weighed and reflected upon. 


F. W. Bain, C. L E., I. E. S. (retired). 

A very good piece of work. 

P. *E. Roberts (Author of Historical Geography of India, ko,) 

Vivid and stimulating. 1 think you have put some things 
extraordinarily well and that you have hit upon several ori- 
ginal and valuable conceptions. 

An" English Student of Indian Problems (Serving in the 
I. E. S. at present). 

I think any Englishman ought to value the book as an 
expression of informed Indian opinion, apart from its many 
other merits. 


REVIEWS. 

English Historical Review (October 1922, pp. 594-6 : by 

P. E. Roberts). 

One of the most vigorous, interesting, and original 
volumes on India. Treatment partly historical, partly analytic 
and discursive. Has, as he justly claims, neither sought nor 
avoided controversy. Unreservedly in favour of the cons- 
titutional reform party in India and the ideal of Indian self- 
government. Vigorously written, based on wide reading and 
inspired as a rule with shrewdness, insight and sympathy. Of 
Pitt’s India Act he says with truth that “liistorians have not 
taken sufficient account of. .. .company.” His judgment here 
reinfofoes that of Prof. Holland Ra*3e. The chapter on the 
Supreme Government an admirable statement of the 
constitutional development since 1858. A fine appreciation of 
the “dedicated lives” led by the first generation of civil 
servants. The newer generation drifted away from sympathy 
with those they ruled. The rapid change that has passed 
over the spirit of India is forcibly summarised. HU eager 
advocacy of further progress still leaves him fair to the 
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pioneers of the past. The style unequal. Often forcible and 

t Hcturosque, occasionally rising to real eloquence, it sometimes . 
links to fustian and bathos. 

Times, Lweeary Supplement (London 6-3.1922). 

^ An endeavour by an Indian Professor of hisLury »i'm 
economy to present the record of England, to India 
historically. 

Nation (London 13-5'-1922). 

No more useful guide to the difficulties ‘of the present si- 
tuation could be found than this definite and lucid summary. 

Conference (August 1922) 

Adequate detail and much shrewd comment. 

Not merely an historical account. Also much vigorous 
criticism and many suggestions. In several parts a vivid 
giimi)se of the deepgoing changes the impact of the West has 
wrought upon the East. Launches his criticism right and left 
with fearless hand. Has a view of India selfreliant and strong. 

Hindustan Review (April 1922) 

Clear and cogent narrative. Well written, accurate, and 
sound, and will form an ideal textbook for the student. 

Times of India (12-4-1922) 

Thorough, well written, and as far as possible based upon 
original sources. All the better for the very candid criticism 
which runs all through it. Helpful to students in making them 
think for themselves. 

Pioneer (11-6-1922) 

The text fully supported by authorities, a form of honesty 
nob always acceptable to modern historians, and for which Prof. 
T. is to be commended. 

Hindu (104-1922) 

A historical and critical narrative. A valuable treatise on 
complex subject. 



New India (10-4-1922) 

Written by a truly impartial Indian. Proper pers|)ective 
. (^an very usefully be prescribed for College students. 

A very clear exposition of the historical growth of the 
various institutions. 

Serva^jl India (14-8-1922) 

I ’ careful to look at both sides of a question, is not afraid 
to criticise. A clear nervous style which bears witness to 
thorough grasp of the subject, and occasionally rises to 
eloquence. 

New Poona College Magazine (1922-3) 

The first readable book by an Indian on Indian Adminis- 
tration. 

Socialist Monthly (Berlin, 1923) 

An extraordinarily interesting and original work. 

4 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Text of ihe Shakuntala. 

A Paper read at the Oriental Conference, Poona, 1919. 
Published 1922. Price Rs. 1-8. 

EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE OPINIONS 
REGEIVEO. 

Db. .loLLY — Your valuable work. ... I quite agree with your 
results as to the restoration of the original text from 
aesthetic and other internal considerations. The under- 
standing of the S. has been greatly furthered by your 
remarks, I think. 

L. DB LA Vallib Poussin (Brussels)— You follow the 
right way in studing the rescensions. 

Db. CABPBBTtBB (Sweden) —Your very valuable treatise....! 
think you are on the whole quite right. Only I feel quite 
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sure you will always have to meet a sturdy opposition 
from scholars to wlioin the letter is everything and tlip . 
spirit nothing. 

Du. *Sten Koyow (.Norway)—! think that you have sho\^ 
(^^cellcnt r(!as(jn for disagreeing from the lamented PisehP 
—my own ({urn— on many points. 

Dk. ^!7Tllifit5ENSTiERNB (Norway)— I think you ha^lT^eated 
a very ITtScmatmg (|uestion in a happy way. 

!)r. V. Lesny (Prague)- -Your analysis and your illustrat[on«, 
how the interpolations and the additions found their way 
into the original text, are excellent-, and some of your 
suggestions are really ingenious. 

Dk. PaR(Hter (Oxford)— The ditlieiilty of any such task lies in 
the inevitable (inferences of opinion among men. 

i)ii. A. B. Keith (Edinburgh) -Tinats the (piestion in a very 
interesting aspect. As aesthetic views must ditl'er, it is 
im [possible always to .mree with you, hut there i'^’ much 
jthat is sound in your suggiistions, and they a-lways 
deserve consideration. 

Ok. (Ativnica)— ('onlrihutions df this sort help us to a 

pintty clear uiulerstiuiding of the probk'ins and show ns 
the way to a reasonably good tsj.xt. It is too bad that (as 
you point out) we cannot lind a text demon, strably 
older than lo.'il. 

PiusKJip.vL A. B. Diiruv v (Benare-;)— .Miii;1i in the Paper to 
weigh and consider earofidly. 





